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“ AGnostic”’ is amodern epithet. It was invented some 
forty years ago by the late Mr. Huxley to distinguish his reli- 
gious position from that of theists, pantheists, atheists, and to 
indicate that he, for his part, was not able to make any affirma- 
tions of any sort about God; not even that he is, or is not, still 
less what he is. Thus used the epithet denotes an attitude anti- 
thetic to that of the ancient gnostics who believed that an unlim- 
ited knowledge of God and the supersensible world was possible, 
and that its attainment was man’s chief good. Since Huxley 
first coined the term it has steadily gained ever-increasing cur- 
rency, and, following the fate of all new words, it has been used 
with various shades of meaning. In strictness it should be 
applied only to those who, like that distinguished scientist, pro- 
fess absolute, unqualified agnosticism concerning God. But there 
is an agnostic Zeitgeist which influences many men who have not 
reached that extreme position. And so we have to reckon with 
a modified, partial agnosticism, professed not by unbelieving men 
of science, or by skeptical philosophers, but by religious men or 
theologians, and consisting in a severe restriction of the knowledge 
of God attainable by man. It hasits ultimate unconscious source 
in the spirit of the time, and its conscious grounds in philo- 
sophic theories of knowledge, in particular views as to the idea 
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of religion, and in certain convictions cherished concerning the 
characteristics of the Bible and the proper use of the sacred lit- 
erature. It is of this modified type of the modern phenomenon 
in question I mean to speak under the title of ‘‘ theological agnos- 
ticism.”” Its proper home is Germany, but sympathetic move- 
ments of thought are not lacking in English literature. 

The slightest sketch of German theological agnosticism must 
take into account the epoch-making influence of Schletermacher, 
who has largely shaped the course of theological opinion since 
his time in many ways, but very specially through his concep- 
tion of the nature of religion. According to this great theolo- 
gian religion consists not in morality, as Kant imagined, nor in 
theoretic knowledge, as Hegel taught, but in feeling; in the feel- 
ing of absolute dependence on the Great Being who manifests 
himself in the world. Religion, he said in effect, appears in 
connection with morals and with metaphysics, but it is neither the 
one nor the other, nor a combination of the two. It consists in 
conscious contact with the Infinite, the whole, and in the sense 
of entire dependence which the august presence of the divine 
awakens in us. This conception of religion determined Schleier- 
macher’s whole method of handling theology which, in his view, 
had for its distinctive task to observe, describe, and classify the 
various modes, or affections, of the Christian consciousness, 2. ¢é., 
of the feeling of dependence as modified by faith in Christ. 
Theology thus viewed is not the science of God as he is in him- 
self, but the knowledge of God as he affects us through the 
world and through Christ, or the knowledge of our own. mental 
states as thus affected. 

This view of the function of theology is simply an extension 
of the Kantian theory of knowledge in general to the special 
sphere of divine knowledge. Of things in themselves, Kant had 
taught, we know, can know, nothing, but only of things as they 
affect us through our senses, and as these sense affections are 
reduced to system by the categories of the understanding. 
Thus was the world out of relation to our senses reduced to an 
unknown 2, and in a similar manner the soul and God were 
removed beyond the sphere of the knowable ; God most of all, 
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because, unlike the world and the soul, possessing no distinc- 
tive media of self-manifestation. In Schleiermacher'’s system 
God does not labor under this exceptional disability, as he is the 
Being who awakens in us that sense of absolute dependence 
wherein the essence of religion lies. But in that system God is 
knowable only as the world and the soul are. As the world is 
knowable through the phenomena of sensation and the soul 
through the phenomena of thought, so God is knowable through 
the peculiar feeling of dependence of which religious natures are 
conscious. Hence the attributes we ascribe to God do not 
describe anything special in God, but only something peculiar in 
the form which the feeling of dependence assumes towards him. 
Ritschl,.who flourished a generation later than Schleier- 
macher, assumed the same general attitude. He did not indeed 
accept Schleiermacher’s idea of religion without modification. 
Admitting that religion consists in a unique feeling, he main- 
tained that the feeling which constitutes religion, while deter- 
mined in us by God, is not an isolated relation between God and 
the soul, but is always conditioned by our relations to the world. 
He declined to regard religion as an affair of mystic raptures, 
and mysterious fellowship with the divine. He rather regarded 
it as the world-dominating disposition of man, the necessity laid 
upon him to assert over against the world the claims of his 
spiritual personality. The stimulus to religious life, though com- 
ing ultimately from God, comes to us directly through the world. 
And it comes to us through the world in virtue of that in it which 
is out of harmony with the needs and rights of our spiritual 
nature. For there is much in the world which tends to crush 
our personality, and it w#// crush us if we tamely yield. But the 
legitimate, divinely intended effect of the untoward element is 
to rouse us into a conflict not to be terminated otherwise than 
by the victory of the spirit over the brute force of the world. 
Common to Ritschl and Schleiermacher is the placing of the 
essence of religion not in theoretic knowledge but in emotional 
affections; in the sense of absolute dependence, or in the sense 
of dissatisfaction with the world. Common to both also is the 
limitation of theology to our estimate of God in relation to the 
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root feeling of religion under all its manifestations. Ritschl 
adopted as his philosophic basis the Kantian theory of knowl- 
edge as modified by Lotze, which may be summed up thus: 
We know things (1) as the causes of the characteristics which act 
upon us, (2) as the ends which these subserve as means, (3) as 
the law of their constant changes.* Applied to theology the 
theory restricts theological formulations to what God is in rela- 
tion to us. Inrelation to us God is Jove. This, therefore, is for 
all legitimate theology the fundamental characteristic of the 
Divine Being. God’s love, not God’s personality, or his omnip- 
otence, or any other transcendental attribute, should be the start- 
ing point of all Christian theology, as it is at that point that God 
touches us, and it is only as deductions from the attribute of love 
that the metaphysical attributes of deity are to be dealt with by 
the theologian if he has any concern with them at all. 

This general position Ritschl resolutely applied to all details. 
One of the most characteristic and important applications is that 
which relates to the person of Christ. To our Lord, Ritschl 
assigned the religious value of God, because in him God’s will 
of love found adequate expression, and the victory over the 
world to which man is destined was fully achieved. But meta- 
physical knowledge of his divine nature he conceived to be unat- 
tainable. Hence the dogma of Christ’s preéxistence forms, 
in his view, no proper part of Christian theology. If it be a 
reality the preéxistent state belongs to the region of the thing- 
in-itself, and as such it cannot be a matter of revelation. The 
notion of it is not a religious idea, because in it Christ has not 
been revealed to us. Neither is the doctrine of the preéxistence 
the complete expression of Christ’s divinity ; at most it is but a 
buttress to the traditional theological conception of that divinity. 
In a similar manner is the state of exaltation disposed of. It is 
regarded as having no contents for thought, because it has no 
direct bearing on our experience. The final result is that for 
all affirmations concerning Christ the fact-basis must be his 
earthly history. If we call him divine it must be with reference 
to the impression the gospel narratives make on our minds 

*STAHELIN, Kant, Lotze and Ritschi, p. 158. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
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without regard either to the preéxistent or to the postexistent 
state. 

Postponing in the meantime critical comments on this theo- 
logical agnosticism of Ritschl, I add a few paragraphs descriptive 
of the school founded by that theologian, a school now flourish- 
ing vigorously in Germany and characterized by great religious 
earnestness not less than by theological ability. The members 
of the school, while exhibiting considerable theological individu- 
ality, have two salient features in common: a rooted aversion to 
metaphysics in theology, and an earnest conviction that God is 
known only in so far as he reveals himself to men in their 
experience, aiding them to realize their chief end and to attain 
the summum bonum. The aversion to metaphysics embraces in 
its impartial scope both the ancient metaphysics of the Greeks 
utilized by the fathers in the construction of the ecclesiastical 
creeds, and the modern metaphysical systems of Germany, 
especially that of Hegel. The use of metaphysics in theology 
is condemned as resting on a false idea of religion, as consisting 
very specially, if not exclusively, in theoretic knowledge of God 
and on an equally false theory of knowledge as embracing not 
only the world of phenomena but the world of noumena. Theol- 
ogy is severely restricted to its sole legitimate function of 
estimating what God is found to be in religious experience. It 
consists, that is to say, of what are called value-judgments, set- 
ting forth not what God is, per se, but what he is worth to us. 
An outside critic might think knowledge thus reached illusory, 
but not such is the opinion of the school. In their view value- 
judgments have real value as revelation. Surely, they argue, it 
is worth knowing what God is to us. What more worth know- 
ing? The knowledge thus gained is as real as that we have of 
the external world through our senses. We know the world 
through the senses as the cause of our various sensations; we 
know God as the Being who helps us to gain a victory over the 
world, in so far as it threatens to oppress our moral nature, and 
enables us to realize our destiny as his children. 

Some members of this anti-metaphysical school absolutely 
limit our knowledge of God to that which comes to us through 
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Jesus Christ. Dr. Herrmann, of Marburg, has made himself 
conspicuous by the vigor and persistency with which he has 
advocated this position. Through Christ alone, he contends, do 
we know so much as that there is a God at all. The so-called 
proofs for the being of God may appear very convincing to men 
already convinced, or whose life has been smooth and pleasant. 
But they yield no real aid to faith in a living God for men bur- 
dened with a sense of sin, or with the manifold miseries of 
human experience. Faith that God is, and that he is good, 
comes to such only when they get their eye fixed on Christ, and 
see in him one who realized the moral task of man, and who, in 
spite of all the darkness of the world, believed in a Supreme 
Being who wills the good and works unceasingly for its realiza- 
tion. Through faith in this unique man, the Sinless One, and 
the Proclaimer of a Divine Father, we at length learn to hope 
for ourselves and to believe in a good God. 

In proceeding now to offer some critical observations on this 
modern theological movement I must begin with expressions of 
cordial appreciation of it in several aspects. The mere names of 
some of the men most prominently associated with it command 
at once our sympathy and respect. Foremost stands Harnack, 
whose great work on The History of Dogma, now happily appear- 
ing in English in an unabridged translation,? must make on all 
competent readers the impression that the new school of theo- 
logical thought as represented by the author is full of fresh 
impulse, energy, and insight, and cannot fail to leave its mark 
on theology for generations. From not a few of his opinions 
we may dissent, some of his positions may appear to us very 
insufficiently supported, but on the whole the effect of his his- 
torical studies must be to throw open for fresh consideration 
the whole question of the Christian origins and of the genesis 
and value of ecclesiastical dogmas. 

The anti-scholastic spirit of the movement commands our 
hearty approval. The revolt against dogmatic legalism is evan- 
gelic in spirit and in harmony with the religious temper of mul- 
titudes who have never heard the name of Ritschl. It is never 
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out of season to emphasize the truth that religion does not con- 
sist in dogma but in life, and to enter a protest against the theo- 
logical gnosis which puffeth up in the interest of the charity 
which buildeth up. Nothing probably has done Christianity 
more harm than the dogmatic spirit which makes salvation 
depend upon opinion, unless it be sacramentarianism which turns 
poetic symbols into fetishes and depositories of magical power. 

No one who understands the spirit of the New Testament 
can have any objection to offer to the postulate that all legiti- 
mate theology be based on religious experience. By this salu- 
tary requirement divinity is preserved from wandering into airy 
speculation and from attaching indiscriminate importance to all 
theological theses supposed to be capable of Scripture proof, and 
is kept in touch with vital practical interests. At this point mod- 
ern theology is in sympathy even with Saint Paul, the most dog- 
matic of all New Testament authors. The apostle was not a 
scholastic theologian, however much protestant system-builders 
may have labored to make him appear such. His theology was 
rooted throughout in his religious history, and the discovery of 
this fact is making his epistles undergo a species of resurrection 
in the minds of many thoughtful ministers of the Word at the 
present time. They sit down to study the epistle to the 
Romans with a prejudice inherited from a traditional exegesis in 
which the writer appears a dry-as-dust theologian, and rise with 
the surprised, glad cqnviction that they have made the acquaint- 
ance of a truly prophetic man whose thoughts are ever trans- 
fused with heroic, pathetic feeling. 

The stress laid on the normative value of the Azstorical foun- 
dations of Christianity is wholly to be commended. That the 
Christ of the gospel history is the ultimate authority in religion 
is a proposition which, far from disputing, many will be 
inclined to pronounce a commonplace. It may be a common- 
place, but it is a much neglected one. It has been much 
neglected throughout the whole history of the church. Many 
in our generation have wakened up to the fact, and with a 
zeal not unmingled with indignation have made it their busi- 
ness to restore the Great Master to his place of sovereignty. 
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When the religious history of the nineteenth century comes to 
be written no small meed of praise will be due to the Ritsch- 
lian school for the service which they have rendered to this 
good cause. They have said to their time with memorable 
emphasis: ‘Christ is the sole foundation; take heed, ye theo- 
logians, what ye build thereon.” 

The jealous protest of the school against metaphysics in 
theology is, all things being considered, not without justifi- 
cation. It is not wise to express the Christian faith too 
exclusively in terms of any philosophy, whether ancient or 
modern. Philosophies are subject to fashion, and have their 
day. While they are in vogue they seem to be of signal service 
for statement and defense, but when they have fallen into dis- 
credit or oblivion the categories and formule borrowed from 
them grow foreign, distasteful, and even unintelligible save 
to experts in antiquarian research. Take as an instance the 
term Logos, applied to Christ. It may not have been borrowed 
from Philo by the author of the fourth gospel, but it cer- 
tainly belonged to the vocabulary of a contemporary philosophy 
which conceived the Deity as transcendent and able to com- 
municate with the world only through an intermediary. Its 
use by John and by the early apologists served a_ purpose. 
But how little we care for the word, or the idea it expresses, 
now, compared with the more human universal title Son, sug- 
gestive of the more winsome conception of God as Father! 

These things said by way of earnest commendation, I must 
now offer some words of respectful criticism. 

Exaggeration, undue emphasis, natural, not blameworthy in 
view of the theological environment, yet to be guarded against 
by all tempted to abject discipleship, may be charged against 
the school at various points. 

The horror of metaphysics is a reaction to be transcended. 
Metaphysics have wrought mischief in the formulations of Chris- 
tian dogmas, yet they are not entirely to be repudiated. The 
Christian religion, while it does not formally teach, implies a 
theory of the universe, a certain way of conceiving God, 
man, the world, and their relations, which it is well for believers 
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to be acquainted with, were it only as an antidote to false 
theories like materialism, pantheism, or deism. Acquaintance 
with the speculative presuppositions of Christianity helps to keep 
the head clear and to make faith self-consistent. 

The denial of all possible knowledge of God save through 
Christ is a signal instance of exaggeration. That as a matter of 
fact not a few have reached the only sure valuable knowledge of 
God they possess through Christ I doubt not, but it is going too 
far to say that not otherwise can any knowledge of God, how- 
ever small, be attained. How did the writer of the seventy-third 
psalm, after long and serious doubt, reach the conclusion, ‘ Yea, 
God is good”? The facts brought out by the comparative study 
of religion show that men can attain some real, useful knowledge 
of God independently of the special revelation accessible to 
Christendom. The world without and the soul within both speak 
to the human spirit concerning the Divine Being. Man’s very 
position in the universe, as the crown of the creative process, 
justifies important inferences regarding the nature of the Creator. 
Natural theology is by no means a purely imaginary science, 
and it is mistaken policy so to treat it. The programme Outside 
Christ nothing but agnosticism plays into the hands of the absolute 
agnostic quite as effectually as the attitude of Cardinal Newman, 
whose watchword was: No knowledge of God except through the 
church. To Newman the agnostic reply was in effect this: 
Your position means that to follow reason lands in agnosticism 
as the only creed possible or rational for all outside the Catholic 
church. Why, then, should we cease being agnostics and become 
Catholics? Those who maintain that no knowledge of God is 
possible save through Christ must be prepared for a similar 
response. Instead of shutting agnostics up to faith in Christ 
the thesis is more likely to confirm them in their agnosticism. 
“Why,” they may not unreasonably ask, “should we become 
theists at the bidding of Jesus of Nazareth when there is con- 
fessedly nothing in all the universe bearing witness to God’s 
being and benignity? If Jesus be in possession of the truth, 
how is he so isolated? Is the isolation not rather a proof that 
he was mistaken in his doctrine of a Divine Father who cares 
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for those who, like himself, devote their lives to the doing of 
good? That the doctrine is deautiful we do not question. But 
is it not simply the poetic dream of a man endowed with rare 
sweetness of nature, who somehow contrived to combine in his 
character the careless simplicity of a child with the insight of a 
sage? That it would be well for all to be like him, both in 
faith and in spirit and in conduct, we acknowledge. He had, 
we gather from the gospels, little or no struggle with the baser 
elements of human nature and to believe in a heavenly Father 
came apparently as easy to him as it comes to a child to trust in 
its mother. What a happy world if all could be like him in 
these respects! Exemption from perpetual warfare with the 
passions were an immense boon, and faith in a Divine Father 
were very soothing amid life’s cares. But these advantages are 
not at the command of everyone. It is all a matter of idiosyn- 
crasy. It is not in the power of every man to be either a saint 
or a poet. Most men must be content to fight on as best they 
can with moral evil, and to get through life without the fair 
dream of a Father in heaven. We perceive the moral excel- 
lence of Jesus, and we feel the pathos of his words when he 
reminds careworn men of the guardianship exercised by a pater- 
nal Providence over even birds and flowers; yet we cannot follow 
his example or make his poetic creed ours.”” I do not see what 
answer can be given to this by the Christian agnostic who goes 
the whole way with the absolute agnostic until he comes to the 
school of Jesus, and then says to his companion: ‘Good-bye: 
I enter here, and henceforth call Christ my master.” 

If Christ’s doctrine of God be true, and not merely a poetic 
dream, there ought to be something in the world to verify it. 
There can hardly be a veal Divine Father in the gospels, unless 
there be some traces of that Father, outside the gospels, in the 
universe. The optimistic theism of Jesus cannot be accepted as 
sober truth if pessimism be the truth of mature. Nor can a man 
with any comfort or with harmony in his spiritual life be a 
pessimist in his reading of nature and at the same time a pro- 
fessed believer in the Father-God of Jesus. There must be 
constant conflict between the two parts of his creed, till either 
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has prevailed over the other. Either his philosophic pessimism 
will extinguish his Christian faith or his Christian faith will 
make him see the dark facts of nature and history in a new and 
truer light. I say a “wer light. Herrmann, to be consistent, 
would have to say new, happier, but not objectively truer. The 
Christian, on his theory, in the might of his own spiritual life, 
invests the world with an aspect which does not really belong to 
it,and imputes to its author a goodness which science and history 
fail to verify. He brings to the world and its cause what can- 
not be seen there save by a Christianly biased eye. As I con- 
ceive the matter the Christian brings to the study of nature and 
history not a biased but an opened eye, and sees what is really 
always there, though not lying quite on the surface. If Christ’s 
doctrine of God be valid the new light is the true light. Every- 
one who accepts that doctrine must in consistency hold that in 
teaching it Jesus was not inventing, but discovering, seeing below 
the surface into the real heart of things, seeing what any other 
man might see if he had clear vision. That is to say, the disci- 
ple of Jesus must hold that while there is a superficial aspect of 
the course of nature which makes for agnosticism there is a 
deeper aspect which makes for Christian theism. 

The true interest of the Christian faith is to make Christ 
appear not isolated in his views of God and the world, rather 
the true interpreter of the universe, therefore in touch with wise 
teachers of all times and peoples, while excelling all in the 
clearness of his vision and the felicity of his utterance. I am 
inclined to maintain this position even in connection with what 
is most distinctive in his teaching. I hold, ¢. g., that a gospel 
of pardon in at least rudimentary form is not wanting in nature. 
I make this remark with special reference to a statement to the 
contrary effect contained in the recently published collection of 
essays by Congregational ministers entitled Faith and Criticism. 
The statement emanates from one who confesses his indebted- 
ness to Herrmann and makes it his business to expound Herr- 
mann’s doctrine that Jesus Christ is the sole source of knowl- 
edge concerning God. ‘If we will use words carefully there is 
no revelation in nature. There can be none because there is no 
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forgiveness. We cannot be sure about her. She is only zs- 
thetic. Her ideal is harmony, not reconciliation. She may hold 
to her fitful breast her. tired child, soothe her fretful sons, kindle 
her brilliant lovers to cosmic or other emotion, and lend her 
imagery to magnify the passions of the heart; but for the con- 
science-stricken or strong she has no word. Therefore she has 
no revelation. For revelation is not of thought, structure, or 
force, but of will and purpose. Nature does not contain its own 
teleology, and for the moral soul that refuses to be fancy-fed Christ 
is the one luminous smile upon the dark face of the world.’’3 
No forgiveness in nature: what if that should mean that for- 
giveness cannot be realized? A Hebrew psalmist writes ‘‘who 
forgiveth all thine iniquities, who healeth all thy diseases.’’4 
The psalmist, like all Jews, is a realist, and by diseases means 
bodily ailments. The healing of these he looks on as the sequel 
in the physical sphere of divine forgiveness.. And our Lord, 
after saying to the palsied man, ‘‘ Courage, child, thy sins be for- 
given thee,” added “Arise, take up thy bed and walk,” so mak- 
ing the pardon penetrate the physical sphere. If that be possi- 
ble, then there is such a thing as pardon in nature. Nature’s 
laws do not work all and only against the sinner. Up to a 
certain point, as even Butler with all his somberness taught, 
nature leaves an open door for repentance. Broken bones knit 
again. There are remedies in nature’s pharmacy for many, per- 
haps for all, diseases. The healing power inherent in vital organ- 
isms is as marvelous as it is beneficent, as beneficent as it is 
marvelous. It speaks to me of the pity of God. 

As a final instance of the infirmity of the Ritschlian school — 
the exaggerated assertion of ignorance—may be mentioned its 
treatment of the person of Christ. A few brief notes must here 
suffice. If through Christ alone we can know God, according to 
the Ritschlian, the knowledge we are allowed to have even of 
Christ is very limited. We can know the historic man, that 
which rises higher we cannot know, we should not even try to, 

3 P. T. ForsyTH on “ Revelation and the Person of Christ” in Fatth and Criticism, 
p- 100. 

4Psalm 103: 3. 
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but be content to leave it a mystery, while assigning to the man 
the religious value of God. It may be questioned whether in 
taking up this position the Ritschlian does full justice to his own 
method. The method limits knowledge to experience. But 
does experience itself not give us that in Christ which points to 
something beyond and stimulates inquiry as to its nature? 
Spiritual intelligence discovers in Jesus not only a thoroughly 
human personality, but something unique: sinlessness, saving 
power. Can we help asking whence this difference? It was in 
this way the Christology of the apostles, of St. Paul, e. g., arose. 
It was not a purely objective revelation sent down to them out 
of the clouds. It sprang out of their perception of the unique- 
ness of Christ’s character, and out of their consciousness of 
redemption. ‘The Sinless One, and my Saviour, therefore my 
Lord and my God”’—such was the logic of the apostolic church. 
Facts forced them to find for Jesus a place in the divine sphere. 
What they say on this subject consists of mere hints coming far 
short of the full-fledged dogma of the Niczan creed. But 
that dogma was simply the final stage of an inevitable dialectic 
process which could not rest till it had found what seemed an 
adequate expression for the divine value faith assigns to the man 
Jesus. The church fathers did what they could. Their formula 
may not be adequate or final. There may be reason to suspect 
that the ancient creeds and the use made of them ever since have 
done more justice to the divine than to the human in Jesus, 
extinguishing #he man and leaving only the dead abstraction, 
“man.” In that case they must be dropped, and thought must 
commence anew. But the point is that thought cannot rest. If 
the past efforts of believing thought are unsatisfactory then we 
must begin de novo. The uniqueness of Christ acknowledged by 
all compels inquiry. How true this is may be seen in such a 
book as The Christ of Today, written by a man who is no slave 
to traditional creeds, but, being an able, believing thinker, has 
brooded long over the person of Christ, and in this valuable 
work offers thereon some very fresh suggestions.’ The modern 
church is quite entitled to think out the question for itself, bound, 
5 GEORGE A. GORDON, Zhe Christ of Today, pp. 112 ff. 
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indeed, if it is not satisfied with past solutions; and if it fail, in 
turn, some future generation must go over the whole process 
again, starting always with #he Man and taking care that the 
rights of the humanity shall not be abridged. For if the Man 
disappear the divinity ceases to have any value. 

There is no space left to treat of theological agnosticism of 
native growth. In England it is more a tendency than a well- 
defined attitude. The late Mr. Matthew Arnold did much to 
foster the agnostic temper in relation to theology by his well- 
known work Literature and Dogma, in which he combated the 
traditional view of the Bible as a quarry of texts out of which to 
build an imposing edifice of dogmas, and contended that it 
should be regarded rather as an incomparably valuable collection 
of religious literature. Allowing for exaggeration, it may be 
said that this position is now in the main generally accepted. 
More and more men are seeking in the Bible guidance in life 
rather than initiation into theological mysteries. It is seen that 
it teaches not many things, but a few things very thoroughly. 
One of the things it teaches with due emphasis and iteration is that 
which Mr. Arnold exclusively insisted on, viz., that righteousness 
is the supremely important matter, and that the power at work 
in the world is on the side of righteousness. Another thing is 
a truth he missed, yet equally vital; that in the history of the 
world is being evolved a divine purpose of grace, manifested 
first in the vocation of Israel and finally and supremely in the 
mission of Jesus Christ. All other truths contained in Scripture 
are but corollaries to these two, and possess importance propor- 
tional to the closeness of their connection therewith. 

Thus in the English-speaking world, as in Germany, there 
prevails a strong anti-dogmatic bias, a disposition to repudiate 
metaphysics in theology and to restrict the number of affirma- 
tions concerning God. It is a wholesome reaction against a 
conception of the Christian religion which made it consist almost 
wholly in holding an orthodox system of theological opinions. 
But it may be carried too far, and that it has been may be 
inferred from the interest with which fresh, competent contribu- 
tions within the sphere of dogma are welcomed by the publ’c. 
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Particular systems of theology may have outlived their day, but 
zest for theological inquiry has not died out. Let a man only 
think vigorously, and above all sincerely, on dogmatic problems 
and no fear that he will lack readers, even though he be conserv- 
ative in tendency. What honest men object to is not conserv- 
atism, but zeal for orthodoxy having another source than intel- 
ligent, pure love of truth. Such zeal is not unknown. There is 
an antiquarian orthodoxism springing out of devotion to all that 
the church, especially the prereformation church, has taught. 
There is also an opportunist orthodoxism which affects adhesion 
to old ways because such policy is believed to be safest for a 
church whose position is in danger. Neither of these zsms, least 
of all the last named, is entitled to more than a very moderate 
measure of respect. 
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By CASPAR RENE GREGORY, 
Leipzig. 

SCHOLARS are continually tantalized by all manner of announce- 
ments touching the birthday festivals of men whom they delight 
to honor, announcements that reach them a month or six weeks 
after the happy day, at a time at which they can either no longer 
send their congratulations, or at best can only send them in a 
limping way. Besides, even where the theological reader does not 
feel inclined to venture a letter of good wishes, he likes to know 
of the day beforehand, and to be able on the day to think of its 
interest for him and for theology in general. The great scholar 
whose name stands at the head of this article is one of those 
who draw upon the feelings of an extremely wide circle of men, 
men that have sat at his feet in one or other of the universities 
at which he has taught, or, and these are still more numerous, 
that have devoured the books written by him. It will therefore 
give pleasure to his many admirers in America to learn that he 
is soon to celebrate his seventieth birthday, and to think that 
they can, according to their fancy, send him word of their 
thoughts of him, or can mark the day for themselves and their 
immediate surroundings. Professor Bernhard Weiss, of the 
University of Berlin, has perhaps studied the New Testament in 
some respects more thoroughly than any other living man. There 
are two or three who stand near him in this respect, but they 
have, after all, given their thoughts free play in other directions, 
or have not been able to reach the same amount of work that he 
has been so happy as to accomplish. Nor is it probable that his 
work is by any means at an end, humanly speaking. The writer 
had the privilege, a few weeks ago, of doing ten hours’ work with 
him, and found that his crispness and freshness in seizing a 
thought and in formulating it were still such as might excite the 


envy of younger men. 
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It is worth while at a milestone like this to look back over 
the life and work of the leader, and to sum up the results 
attained, so that we may the more vividly feel and express our 
sense of thankfulness to him. Bernhard Weiss was born on the 
twentieth of June, 1827, at Koenigsberg, that eastern and north- 
ern city of Germany that reminds us of Kant, and that in spite 
of its Labradorian latitude rivaled New York in the sunstrokes 
of the summer of 1896. His family showed the frequent union 
between theology and the school that is found all the world 
over and especially in Germany. His great grandfather was a 
teacher in Silesia, and his grandfather was a clergyman and 
teacher at Koenigsberg. His father was a councillor of the 
Consistory at Koenigsberg. We must remember that with his 
grandfather we reach far back into the religious movements of 
the closing eighteenth century. His grandfather was a ration- 
alist, whereas his father became one of the most zealous cham- 
pions of the returning piety, a very severe man, a man of an 
enormous power of work (we shall find the same power in the 
son), a Christian who leaned somewhat towards a pietistic cast 
of religion, and withal a man who had a strong sense of humor. 
That was a good field for the planting of a theologian who was 
to stand in the hard battles of these latter days. If we remem- 
ber the date and the fact that but few years had passed since the 
Corsican devastator had wasted and oppressed and insulted Prus- 
sia, it is easy to see that a child growing up at that day would 
have to endure hardness in many ways, and would early learn 
to work. The school-days over he had at once to support him- 
self by giving lessons, and the material care for his family, for 
the old home, lay upon him until the time of his moving to 
Kiel. But we anticipate. He studied at Koenigsberg and then 
a short time at Halle and finally at Berlin. At the age of twenty- 
five he habilitated, as the phrase goes, that is to say, he offered 
the necessary dissertation and passed the colloquium or exami- 
nation and the other formalities for gaining permission to become 
a member of the teaching body of the University of Koenigsberg, 
and he thus became what is called a privatdocent of theology. 
A privatdocent can lecture as much as he pleases. The lecture 
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rooms of the university are open to his use, and his lectures are 
announced in the university catalogues and on the university 
bulletin boards. He has aright to the fees for the lectures held 
by him, but it must be remembered that the older professors are 
likely to have the most of the students, especially as they also 
have more influence in every way upon the further course of the 
students, <A privatdocent has to struggle for all he gets, and he 
cannot dream of receiving a salary. Now, however, in some 
cases the government gives a stipendium to privatdocents who 
do well. In his thirtieth year, in the year 1857, he was appointed 
as extraordinary professor. An extraordinary professor may 
receive a small salary from the government, if the minister of 
public instruction is satisfied with him. It is, of course, then 
easy to understand how hard he had to work to bear the burden 
that lay on him. He taught at the University, that is to say, he 
held his lectures there, but at the same time he gave courses of 
religious instruction in several schools, and for a time he was 
division chaplain in the army. In the year 1859 he married, 
and these varied occupations continued. 

Now that we have arrived at the beginning of his own family, 
let us turn back for an instant and ask what influences, outside 
of the already mentioned family influence, had thus far especially 
affected him; for the personal associations of a man usually 
determine or conversely betoken to no small extent his aims and 
his longings, his likes and his dislikes, his weaknesses and his 
strength. He was rich in a delightful circle of young friends of 
both sexes that found a common interest, not only in literary 
and esthetic occupations and discussions, but also and particu- 
larly in religious contemplation and exchange of thought. One 
of these youthful friends was the historian Georg Voigt, for 
many years a professor at Leipzig, who died a few years ago. 
The letter which stands like a preface to Weiss’s Life of Jesus 
shows how intimately they were bound to each other. In that 
letter, written fourteen years ago, Weiss refers to their common 
studies in youth and to their dream of some day teaching in the 
same university, a pleasure that they never were to enjoy. One 
token of their studies exists in the translation of Thompson’s 
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Seasons that they made together in pursuit of their English 
likings. The theological professors who had the most influence 
upon his studies were probably Neander, Dorner, and Tholuck. 
But there were other friendships and other interests than the 
merely scientific ones. He stood very close to Wichern, and 
once, towards the end of the forties, made a long journey with him. 

It was part and parcel of this friendship that Weiss from 
the first had a deep interest in what is called in Germany “Inner 
Mission,” a combination of the American Home Missions with 
every description of care for the poor, ignorant, sick, and in any 
way needy. Thus his theological thoughts did not run in a 
dead rut of books and libraries, and pen and ink, and university 
discussions, but were as closely bound up with the life of the 
church as was possible—with the life of the church and not 
merely with the organs of ecclesiastical authority. As a student 
he busied himself with these living questions and with these 
living deeds. Of his friends out of these early years we may 
further mention Oldenberg who renewed and deepened if pos- 
sible the old Koenigsberg friendship when they were both again 
in one city, in Berlin. The lamented church historian, W. 
Moeller of Kiel, was also one of his warmest friends. They 
knitted together during a journey in Switzerland in the year 
1848. This will be enough for the present in reference to the 
person of the rising professor as he begins to unfold his wings. 
Let us turn to his literary productions. 

In the year 1855 appeared his book on the Petrine Doctrinal 
Conception, a book that was honored by much attention, and 
that not only on the part of friends but also on the part of 
opponents. It is especially interesting to observe how Ferdinand 
Christian Baur, the eminent Tibingen professor, criticised it. In 
the Tibingen Theologische Jahrbiicher for 1856, pp. 193-240, he 
discussed it very thoroughly. The most striking thing in the 
review was the light it threw upon Baur’s way of thinking 
Everyone knows how Baur determined by examination of the 
New Testament writings precisely what each writer had in mind 
as he wrote, precisely what party he belonged to, and precisely 
what the special purpose of the particular book was. Laudable 
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as Baur’s thought and industry were, he went too far in his 
divination and found out parties that did not exist. Now it is 
really amusing to see how Baur applied the same plan to Weiss’s 
book and discovered a plan of operations in it. And the matter 
grew better still with one of Baur’s friends, for he attributed on 
the same principle to Weiss an opinion that Weiss did not in the 
least cherish, and when Weiss declared that he did not think 
anything of the kind, the critic insisted upon it that he did. 
One could imagine Baur’s saying: “I can tell just what an 
apostle or a Christian in the first century is at, when he writes a 
book, and it is twice as easy for me to tell what this privat- 
docent in Kiel thinks when he writes.” But nevertheless Weiss 
was unable to agree with him and we must conclude, on the 
contrary, that if Baur was so thoroughly unable to tell what the 
purpose of a privatdocent of his own day was, he was a hundred 
times less able to tell what the apostles and the Christians of the 
first centuries thought. But we are wandering. In the year 
1859 Weiss followed up the Petrine volume by one on the epistle 
to the Philippians, and in the year 1862 by one on the Doctrinal 
Conception of John. This was his last book as extraordinary 
professor, for the next year, 1863, he was appointed ordinary or 
full professor at the University of Kiel. The next book that 
appeared was his Biblical Theology of the year 1868, the comple- 
tion for the whole New Testament of the doctrinal review 
begun in his Petrine Doctrinal Conception thirteen years before. 
This Biblical Theology remains today in its later editions one of 
the most useful works in that department. Let no one, however, 
take it up under the impression that he has before him a con- 
versational, elementary, fluently written treatise on the thoughts 
that Weiss conjured up to himself about what the New Testa- 
ment writers might have said. It is a thorough presentation of 
all the material that the New Testament contains, ordered 
according to the approximate time of the composition of the 
books, though without tearing apart the writings that belong 
together. It presupposes in the reader the intention to read 
with his New Testament open and to look at each text that is 
cited, if he does not know it by heart. In short it is a book for 
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profound occupation with the subject and not one to be taken 
up like a novel after dinner. 

His next books were two large ones of the same solid char- 
acter. The relation of the synoptic gospels, Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke, to each other is of vital moment for the due under- 
standing of the gospels. Treatise after treatise has been written 
upon the subject during the last hundred years, but none has 
been more exhaustive and more instructive for the theological 
world than the books and the articles of Weiss. The volume in 
the year 1872 took up the Gospel according to Mark and its 
Synoptic Parallels. To this day it remains the best introduction 
for a careful scholar to the intricacies of these discussions. The 
different accounts are put each in its own column, and then the 
fragments out of the various sources, so far as at present they can 
be separated, are made distinct by certain kinds of type. The 
whole is then clearly explained. The printing in the different 
kinds of type was very expensive, and of course such a work 
could not count upon as large a public as if it were a book of travel, 
and it did not sell very fast, even in spite of the tribute paid by 
critics to its usefulness. If Iam not mistaken, it was in conse- 
quence of this circumstance that the same publisher did not take 
the second book in this field, and, besides, the publisher who 
. did take it refused to let it be printed in such an expensive way. 
| This second book on this question was the Gospel according to 
Matthew with its Parallels from Luke. As we have said, the 
way it is printed does not help make the matter plain, as was the 
case in the former book. Still it is a clear treatment of the new 
form of the problems and is at the same time a valuable com- 
mentary for the two gospels. No one who wishes to study the 
subject at length can afford to neglect the articles which Weiss 
contributed to the Jahrbiicher fir deutsche Theologie in the years 
1864 and 1865, and to the TZheologische Studien und Kritiken in 
the year 1866. In spite of the later books, these articles are not 
at all useless; they are still really necessary. A pamphlet of 
about twenty pages closed the books published while he was at 
Kiel. It was a discussion Of the Importance of Historical Con- 
siderations for the New Theology. 
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Now comes the time for his full activity in the university of 
the capital of Germany. He entered upon his work at Berlin in 
the year 1877, twenty years ago. It might be supposed that the 
large university, with the many calls of the large city upon the 
professor, would prevent his doing any more bookwork of impor- 
tance. We shall see that that was not the case. He had scarcely 
taken root in Berlin before the volumes of Meyer's Commentary that 
he rewrought began to appear. We need not touch upon the 
single volumes. It will be enough to sum up this part of his 
work all at once. Its importance can only be understood by 
one who considers in what large numbers these volumes of 
Meyer's Commentary are scattered over the earth, for they are not 
at all confined to Germany. He took in hand the commentaries 
on Matthew, on Mark and Luke, on John, on the epistles of 
John, on the epistle to the Romans, on the epistles to Timothy 
and Titus, and on the epistle to the Hebrews. That is a task 
that might well satisfy a man for a number of years even if he 
had no lectures to give. Of the excellence of these commen- 
taries it is not necessary to speak. Weiss had the courage 
finally to do away with the usual weak manner of patching up 
the writings of a dead scholar, and he remodeled the volumes, 
very much to the satisfaction of the users of them. We may 
say just here that he has begun to shake off this work, and has 
passed over the commentary on Mark and Luke to the care of 
his son, Professor Johannes Weiss of Marburg. In among all 
this he issued in the year 1882 his Life of Jesus, in two large 
volumes, and it reached a second edition in two years (the Eng- 
lish edition, published by Clark, is in three volumes). This is 
the book which he dedicated, as we have said above, by a long 
letter, to his old friend Professor Georg Voigt. One point is 
worthy of note in regard to the Life of Jesus, namely, that Weiss 
here shows how well he can write a fluent style when the book 
calls for it. The present writer has heard men complain that 
Weiss’s style, in his writings on Synopsis for example, was exces- 
sively dry. Dry? Do they suppose that scientific treatises are 
only good when they are clothed in a popular style? Weiss’s 
books on Synopsis are not for the uneducated; they are for 
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people who are intimately acquainted with the Greek Testament. 
And then, too, they are of necessity very much condensed. If 
he had aimed to make them popularly intelligent and pleasing, 
attractive, as the phrase runs, he would have had to make a 
dozen volumes of them and even then not give as much as he 
has given to the world of scholars. This Life of Jesus shows us 
Weiss in the character of a writer who can write easily and 
attractively. No wonder, then, that a third edition was called for 
in 1888. . 

In the year 1886 Weiss published his New Testament Intro- 
duction. On occasion of this book we may call attention to a 
leading trait of the author and of his writings. If this were a 
German article, this would be the place to put in the words 
subjective and objective. Weiss is extremely subjective in one 
way and that in general a very good way. Comparisons are 
odious or odorous, but I may venture to make one here, since 
the comparison will unfold the virtues of two great scholars at 
the same time. Professor Heinrich Julius Holtzmann of Strass- 
burg has treated the New Testament almost as fully as Weiss, 
although he has done a world of other work in several directions. 
Now Holtzmann is in the particular in question ‘“ objective.” 
The Introductions of these two scholars to the New Testa- 
ment put these two qualities of writers before us in an 
unusually distinct manner, and this fact makes these two books 
really each a complement to the other. Holtzmann takes up 
the questions in an impersonal way and discusses the history of 
the case very minutely. He tells us what Augustine and 
Calvin and Luther, what Hilgenfeld and Holsten thought about 
the point in hand, and he is so little impressed with the fact 
that we care to know what Holtzmann thinks about it after he 
has studied all these views over, that he either does not say at 
all what he has finally decided upon as most likely, or he does 
it in such a modest and unobtrusive way that it is often as hard 
to find out his opinion on a question as it is to find a needle in 
a haystack. Weiss is the reverse in his habit of thinking and 
writing (and, we may add, of lecturing). For him everything is 
immediately interesting in the point of view that he himself 
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takes of it. He never cares a fig for what anyone else says, if 
it does not commend itself to his mature judgment. In Holtz- 
mann’s Jntroduction you find out how the questions have been 
treated by all the world. In Weiss’s Introduction you may find 
out something about the opinions of other people, but the main 
thing that you get is Weiss. Everything is for him a matter of 
course in the way that he sees it. Doubt is seldom necessary. 
There is in this style of thinking a certain fervor and incisive 
power that impresses itself upon the reader,when he is sure that 
the author understands the subject under discussion. Put this 
then down to the account of the personality and you have a 
weighty element in the sturdy make-up of this unwearying 
champion of New Testament truth. 

As if we had not yet had enough, there is still another series 
of books to be mentioned in which our septuagenarian has pre- 
sented, or we may say is still presenting, to the theological 
world the results of his researches in the New Testament. In 
the year 1891 he published Zhe Apocalypse of John: Text-Critical 
Studies, and Determination of the Text. Many a critic who saw the 
remarks upon the criticism of the text, in the numerous writ- 
ings of Weiss, thought to himself in a self-satisfied way that 
Weiss had done all of this work on the text just as negligently 
as he himself was in the habit of doing his textual work. 
Indeed, once a scholar said to the present writer directly: “I 
suppose that Weiss when he decides about readings simply takes 
the Eighth Edition of Tischendorf and says to himself: “BCR 
and so forth are on the side of that reading and DEHS and so 
forth on the side of the other reading; the first is the reading 
that is to be chosen.” By these words he intended to say that 
Weiss doubtless did not bother his head much about the read- 
ings, and did not know much about the manuscripts. He was 
surprised to hear that Weiss’s notes on the text of the gospel 
of John alone filled a large pile of quarto leaves, on which the 
lightest deviations that could be of moment were carefully 
written down and compared. The critics who did not happen 
to hear thus privately of his work must have been stunned when 
they saw the book on the text of the Apocalypse. The first 156 
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pages of it give a minute discussion of the readings and manu- 
scripts, distinguishing between an older and a younger text and 
showing the relation of the most important manuscripts to the 
emended text. The rest (pp. 157-225) offers the Greek text 
with brief philological notes. The Apocalypse was followed in the 
year 1892 by the Catholic Epistles, treated in the same manner. 
The book of Acts was issued in the year 1893. Thus far the 
textual criticism had been accompanied in the same volume by the 
text and a brief commentary that was merely intended to sup- 
port the determinations of the text-critical discussions. Now, 
in the year 1896, in the case of the Pauline epistles, a change 
has been made and the textual criticism of the Pauline epistles 
appears all by itself in a volume of ivand 161 pages. And then 
something altogether new, in form at least, is added in the totally 
independent volume entitled: Zhe Pauline Epistles in the Cor- 
rected Text, with a Short Commentary for Handy Use in Reading the 
Scriptures. This volume contains vi and 682 pages. Before 
taking up the text-critical part of the matter it may be well to 
say a word or two about this new book. 

For years the present writer has tried to persuade Professor 
Weiss to make a clear commentary of his own on the whole New 
Testament. At first he was urged to put into the Meyer series, 
on his own responsibility alone, all the New Testament books 
that he had not yet discussed in that series. This proved to be 
impossible. And still it was and is desirable that the world of 
theology have a complete display of the second part of Holy Writ 
as it presents itself to a scholar who has spent so many years 
upon its study. No one need hereupon think that the present 
writer has any wish to swear by the word of aset master. It is, 
without any regard to authority, of use to have a connected pres- 
entation of such a collection of writings from one practiced 
hand. It is desirable to be able to touch clearly Weiss without 
admixture with numerous other scholars. A glance at the work he 
has done upon the New Testament makes this plain. A Biblical 
Theology, an Introduction, and commentaries on the chief books 
must render him able to deal in an uncommonly fruitful way with 
what is left; and, more than that, must fit him to say what he 
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thinks about each verse, independent of the constant intercala- 
tion of the view of a hundred other scholars. It will then be 
possible for each man who takes up the Weiss commentary to 
study the New Testament in all simplicity, to think for himself 
over against Weiss, instead of having a dozen contrasting views 
before him which almost of necessity preclude any healthy 
reaction of his own mind in reference to what Weiss suggests. 
It is high time that biblical scholars distinguish between exege- 
sis and the history of exegesis, between the explanation of a 
given passage and the history of all the more or less sensible 
views that have ever been taken of the passage. If I am not 
mistaken, the tendency to make such collections of views and to 
add long lists of names for one view and another, has arisen 
partly from an often unconscious desire of commentators to see 
their names in the pages of every book upon the subject and to 
have them seen; a commentator has, for example, been known 
to cite all manner of other books without any regard to neces- 
sity but only upon the plan of touching every page which con- 
tained his own name. The commentary thus must serve the 


purpose of an advertising medium, a thing that does not in the 
least further biblical research. Another reason has been that 


commentators have felt bound to put down by every sentence 
the names of the men who had expressed a similar thought 
before. This is a misplaced honesty, and a totally unhistorical 
modesty. Were this method alone honest, no one could say 
‘‘Two and two are four’’ without producing his predecessors in 
this most weighty statement. And modesty, thought of one’s 
own self, should not come in here at all. It is a matter of busi- 
ness. The point is to explain Scripture, and that must be done 
purely and simply. Every special aid may receive mention in a 
preface, but the analysis of sentences must not be interrupted by 
the statement that A or B or C thinks thus and thus about it. 

In this volume of Weiss’s, which, as I write in October 1896, 
has only just appeared, we have precisely what theological 
students and all who can read Greek need, for the cursory read- 
ing of the Pauline epistles. Pages I-19 give an excellent short 
introduction with a summary of the historical points necessary 
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to the understanding of the probable time and possible place of 
the origin of the epistles. No one-will be surprised to see in 
this introduction that Weiss still finds no reasons to speak defi- 
nitely about the authorship of the Pastoral Epistles. If some 
things in them are unlike the contents of the other letters of 
Paul, and if we do not know where to place them in the life of 
Paul, it is just as sure that we have not yet discovered a source 
in time, place, and author that offers to us fewer difficulties than 
the traditional source. ‘Therefore it is quite proper to try to 
explain these letters upon the supposition that they are, what 
they profess to be, letters from the unknown period of Paul’s 
life after his release from the Roman imprisonment.” That is 
enough about the volume in itself. All we need to add is the 
wish that Weiss give us precisely in the same form a commen- 
tary upon the gospels, the Acts, the catholic epistles, and the 
Apocalypse. Perhaps he could, with slight modifications, but 
better with none than not at all, simply cause for the Acts, Catho- 
lic Epistles, and the Apocalypse his brief commentary in the text- 
critical volumes above mentioned to be reprinted and sold sep- 
arately for general use. I confess to one earnest wish, in case 
Weiss completes, as I hope, the commentary, namely, that the 
whole New Testament then be issued in the Greek order: Gos- 
pels, Acts, Catholic Epistles, Pauline Epistles, Apocalypse. It 
is greatly to be desired that some day in the dim future of 
nearer intercourse between all Christian churches we may reach 
the point of having our New Testaments throughout the world 
printed in the one order, and that the commonest older Greek 
order. The English version transposes the Catholic Epistles, and 
the German New Testament, in an altogether unjustifiable adhe- 
rence to the consequences of Luther’s arbitrary determinations 
about the canonical value of the books, mixes things up still 
more. External order is not to be compared to internal sense and 
contents, but it is nevertheless not to be neglected. If adhe- 
rents of the other arrangements despise the value of order, then 
they may well let the old order be restored; it cannot matter 
much to them, and better is better. 

Should Professor Weiss dislike to take up the gospels text- 
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critically because he has already done so much synoptical work 
and has spent so much time both upon the text and the expla- 
nation of all four gospels, I should like to urge upon him the 
claims of the world to the complete short commentary above 
described. And in giving this short commentary he will at least 
give us, as in the case of the Pauline epistles, his mature deter- 
mination of the text. If he can, however, go still further, and as 
for the Pauline epistles, present us a thorough text-critical dis- 
cussion of the text of the gospels, thus completing also the text- 
critical treatment of the New Testament, I wish that he would 
‘combine with the textual criticism of the synoptists a brief treat- 
ment of the synoptic questions in an introduction and a continual 
reference all the way through to the various sources of the syn- 
optic composition, as more or less certainly to be discerned. 

Let us now turn to the textual criticism and especially to the 
latest volume of it, the Zext Criticism of the Pauline Epistles. 
What little we have to say about this volume within the brief 
space allotted to us will suffice for our opinion in regard to all 
the textual volumes. A word may first be given to the recep- 
tion of the previous volumes upon the text. On the one hand 
they have not been received with open arms, for the very simple 
reason that only an extremely limited number of theological 
scholars, whether professors or pastors or teachers, have gone 
so far into the study of the text as to be able to deal easily 
with such researches. Therefore the majority of scholars have 
not the courage to dive into the mass of detailed discussion of 
manuscripts and their readings. Happily the number of those 
who have learned to appreciate the value and the interest of 
such work is increasing, and philologians are waking up to the 
fact that the New Testament presents for them problems in 
palzographical research and in textual tradition such as are 
scarcely to be found in the whole range of non-biblical Greek 
literature. In the next place, some few scholars who have 
another way of looking at textual questions have rather dispar- 
aged Weiss’s work. One, Paul Corssen of Berlin, the learned 
friend of Latin texts, attacked Weiss furiously in a long review 
in the Géttingen Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1893, No. 15. Let me hasten 
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to say that the “fury” was of no personal character. It is said 
and believed —I have not asked Corssen about it—that when he 
wrote the article he had not the remotest idea that it was the 
celebrated commentator against whom he was advancing. The 
zeal was altogether “scientific.” Professor Weiss replied to the 
critics in a brief article in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift fiir wissen- 
schaftliche Theologie, 37, 3, pp. 424-451. 

The preface to this volume opens with a justification of his 
right to pursue his aims in textual criticism and to set them for 
himself according to his needs and to his powers. He empha- 
sizes the fact that detailed exegesis has been his main point of 
interest and that he has been annoyed constantly in his work by 
the uncertainty of the text. He declares that neither the usual 
reasons of the commentators for determining the value of the 
various readings, nor the modern editions of the text appeared to 
offer him a satisfactory and certain path towards a decision. So 
he collected material year after year, grouped it now in this way 
and now in that, studied over it, and tried to open up for himself 
a path out of the difficulties. These collections and these studies 
are the basis of the textual volumes now before the public. 
Weiss is not in the least ignorant of the value of the many dis- 
cussions already published by others, and as little does he 
forget the fact that a great deal still remains to be done to 
secure certainty touching the testimony of the manuscripts, and 
particularly of the versions and of the patristic quotations. He 
refers also to the need of verifying anew the collations in 
Tischendorf’s apparatus. This is quite right. Tischendorf’s 
apparatus must be verified anew, like every other apparatus. I 
should only like in passing to lay stress upon the fact, however, 
that the faults in Tischendorf’s apparatus are not due to willful 
carelessness on his part. No one who has not tried to print 
sheet after sheet with countless detailed statements, and who 
has not then had the advantage of seeing the printed book veri- 
fied in detail by a friendly, or better still by an unfriendly critic, 
has a thorough conception of the impossibility of securing 
infallible accuracy in such publications. Aware as Weiss is of 
all that must still be done for the apparatus, he still and quite 
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correctly declares that exegesis with her daily needs cannot wait 
for the distant fulfillment of all such desires. It would indeed 
be the height of absurdity to insist upon anything of the kind, 
any delay of exegesis until textual criticism has completed its 
task perfectly; textual criticism will remain human, fallible, and 
imperfect so long as we remain men; the infallibility of the 
pope does not extend to the determination of the right readings 
in the Greek text of the New Testament. Therefore Weiss has 
taken up the work and trusts that, in spite of all deficiencies 
and disadvantages in the condition of the tradition of the text, 
he has been able to reach in almost all essential points a great 
degree of surety, and that in the rest he has at least reached a 
high degree of probability as a result of the work of years. 
Moreover, he is perfectly right when he asserts that even those 
who do not agree with him will find his disposition of the 
material and his discussion of it useful. 


It is necessary to observe, before we go further, that after a 
brief introduction Weiss takes up the ‘exchange of words” of 
various classes, then ‘omissions and additions,” then “changes 


in the positions of words,” and finally “orthographical varia- 
tions,” and it is clear that these categories include almost all the 
various differences that are to be weighed. Everyone has his 
own logical fancies and the classes are not harmed by the above 
arrangement, but still I should have preferred an advance from 
more external to more internal variations and have put the trifles 
of orthography first, then the changes of position, then the 
changes of words, and finally the most radical things—the 
omissions and additions. 

The brief introduction, pp. I-5, treats of the manuscripts. 
The text of the Pauline epistles is relatively well kept and the 
uncial manuscripts only have a little more than 6100 variations 
in 2000 verses. The codices KLP, with some further fragments, 
bring an emendated text. They have about 1250 errors peculiar 
to themselves, but the most of these errors are peculiar to the 
individual codices and only 155 are common to K L and P. A 
second group of codices DEFG gives both the Greek and the 
Latin text. Ofthese, E isa copy of D, and F and G only represent 
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one text, whatever the relation of the volumes to each other may 
be. Dis the most weighty of this group. As for DE over against 
FG, the points of agreement between the two pairs result from 
the fact that FG or their source were corrected according to a 
text which was the source of the errors in DE. A similar 
state of affairs is found when we compare these two groups 
KLP and DEFG together. They have about 460 errors in 
common and these spring not from a direct connection of one 
group with the other but from an older emendated text. The 
reader will please remember that an ‘‘emendated”’ text is not 
really an “‘unfaulted,” “bettered,” “corrected,” and therefore 
“truly correct” text, but a text or a reading which somebody 
has in innocent ignorance changed, supposedly for the better, 
but actually for the worse. A colloquial German word, “ Ver- 
schlimmbesserung’’ ‘“ badbettering,’’ would be the appropriate 
term for such “emendation.” If we pass on to the older 
codices, we find that & AB have also a large number of what we 
may call private errors, each for itself. B, the Vatican manu- 
script, has just as many errors of writing, specimens of careless- 
ness, and arbitrary or thoughtless changes as & and A, although 
it shares fewer errors with other codices. According to Weiss’s 
judgment the right reading is found twenty times in the younger 
groups, N alone has the right reading only three times, A alone 
only once, where B is mutilated. B alone has the right reading 
eighty-five times. I dislike to copy this statement of Weiss’s 
about B, because I know how easily a reader is brought by such 
a curt statement to believe finally in the absolute preéminence of 
B; still I let it stand as an expression of Weiss’s opinion. So 
much for this interesting introduction. 

When we turn to the following four divisions of variations 
that are discussed in full, we must of course repeat what the 
last sentence but one states for a special case. It is totally 
impossible for any scholar to find a positive standard of excel- 
lence for the readings. Had we such a standard, we should 
have the right text, which we as men can only ever tangen- 
tially approach without actually touching it. In consequence 
each scholar studies out for himself what may be the right read- 
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ing in each case and then, by unalterable necessity, counts the 
faults or the virtues of the manuscripts according to the standard 
which he has himself set up. I see at this moment no cure for 
this. The only thing is that every reader of every critical 
work must remember that these groups of numbers endow the 
one who has counted them up, according to his own plan, with 
no infallibility. And here I touch one point that I fear is often 
forgotten by scholars, namely, that positively everybody, every 
single scholar who determines readings by the use of his brains, 
is ‘‘subjective,” falls under this dreadful reproach. There is no 
help for it. The one thing for which there is help is that 
each man cease to imagine that by some special fiat of omnip- 
otence he has himself succeeded in avoiding subjectivity, suc- 
ceeded in getting outside of himself and in deciding with abso- 
lute impartiality precisely according to the testimony. He can- 
not do it. If a man imagined that he could avoid ‘subjec- 
tivity” by weighing the avoirdupois of the codices and letting 
the ‘divinely determined” weight upon the one side and the 
other settle the case, he would, precisely in the determination of 
this method of deciding, be the most crazily ‘‘subjective” of 
all. 

Of course it is not desirable that we should here go at length 
into the details of the various readings as Weiss presents them. 
The reader must take the book in hand and delve for himself. 
The first division, the ‘Exchange of Words,” fills pages 6—70, 
the “Omissions and Additions” pages 71-127, the “Changes of 
Position’ pages 128-137, and the ‘‘Orthographical Variations” 
pages 138-148. Pages 149-161 contain an index of the pas- 
sages which are more fully treated. At this point the reader 
will be surprised to learn that Romans 9:5 does not appear in 
this list of passages, but he will then perceive the reason for 
the limitation we attached above to the completeness of the 
categories used by Weiss. Few New Testament scholars will 
fail to insist upon it that the passage in question is of great 
moment and that the critic of the text must say what he thinks 
about it. But punctuation is not found in those categories. I 
looked for it under “‘Orthographical” but in vain. It is of no 
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avail for anyone to say that the oldest codices have no punctua- 
tion of importance. Our text is now edited by a textual critic 
and he must punctuate and he must know why he punctuates. 
Still, Weiss’s view upon this point is clear from the commentary 
volume, and I do not in the least agree with him. I believe that 
after the manner of the larger number of Greek manuscripts we 
should put a full stop after cdpxa. I believe that the doxology 
is one of the ejaculations addressed to God and that it is not 
connected, as a relative clause, with what goes before. That is 
my ‘‘subjective” opinion, just as Weiss’s is his, only that I am 
inclined to consider the manuscripts as an ‘‘objective” support 
for my side. 

If we turn to page 6, the first page of the “Exchanges of 
Words,” we learn that 6eds and xvpws are most frequently 
exchanged, and it is an indication of the reserve shown by Weiss 
that he does not allude to the contracted forms @C KC as 
doubtless influential in facilitating this exchange; Weiss wishes 
to speak as an exegete and not as a paleographer. This first 
case of exchange brings me to another external matter which I 
regret, namely, that the Greek is not accented. Greek may 
once in the manuscripts have been written without accents, but 
for centuries, for a thousand years, it has been written with 
them, and, what is more, it has never ceased in the living inter- 
course of ecclesiastical and civil life to be written with accents. 
To me, therefore, the practice of writing Greek without accents, is 
similar to the neglect to put on a coat, and I deprecate the 
growth of the practice in scientific works. This first page 
gives a specimen of the “subjective” certainty of the author. 
From the fact that 6eds occurs for xipuws even in the oldest 
codices (I find it on the contrary strange that the change only 
occurs twice in &) and that in 2 Thess. 3:3 ADFG 71 and 
almost all Latin codices read Oeds instead of xvpws, is drawn the 
“certain” conclusion that in 2 Tim. 2:14 8 CFG the Memphitic, 
a few minuscules, and the Latins have put @eds for «vps, and 
although the author here differs from Tischendorf and from 
Westcott and Hort he does not give any further reason than 
the assimilation with two other passages. Now he may be 
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right, but I do not know that he is right, and I certainly do 
not think that he is. Pages 22-26 deal with jyeis and ipeis, 
which, as Weiss says, are often changed in the codices in a 
way that makes no sense at all. It would be necessary for 
the palzographer to refer to the pronunciation as helping 
confound the words and to say that the variation in the case of 
single codices is scarcely worth discussing, and that, even where 
the codices stand favorably for one or the other, an exegete who 
has any really good reasons may riot in ‘‘subjectivity’”’ without 
fear of the palzographers. Many a reader would have liked 
to see some discussion of the doxology and of its position at 
the end of the whole epistle as contrasted with the placing of 
it at the end of the fourteenth chapter. Doubtless Weiss was 
guided here by the large agreement between the uncial manu- 
scripts. It is with me a question whether a clearer view of 
the textual condition of given books could not be secured by a 
discussion, prefaced or appended to the groupings given by 
Weiss, that should adjust itself more nearly to the ‘‘ geography” 
of the book, a discussion that would be like a skeleton of the 
textual commentary perhaps, that would lay before us in a nut- 
shell the condition of the text in chapter after chapter. Were 
some such addition before us, a casual or a new student would 
not stand so good a chance of running through the textual criti- 
cism, for example, of the epistle to the Romans without suspect- 
ing that Rom. 9:5 or that the doxology were of peculiar interest. 
But we must stop picking flaws in this excellent book. The 
vast amount in which Weiss agrees with others need not be dis- 
played at length. There is page after page that offers food for 
long study and reflection. Every page shows the great exact- 
ness of the author, whether he place before us the kaleidoscopic 
changes in the readings, say, for example, in inoods xpords and 
xpuoras inoods, or whether he tells us what particles are lacking in 
certain manuscripts. 

Let us turn from the details of the book and glance at the 
whole. We need not lay stress upon the fact that perhaps too 
much is doubted, or upon the much more frequent fact that too 
much is settled with apodictic certainty. The book has one 
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point of great value, is in itself, in its existence, of vast impor- 
tance for the science of textual criticism. Thus far, for decade 
after decade, we have heard the changes rung upon the theme: 
‘Textual critics are subjective in their decisions.” And this 
phrase has come to be as certain as the mewing of cats and the 
milk-giving of cows. Exegetes have in general viewed the bat- 
tle of varying readings from afar. They have only noted here 
and there, usually at second or at tenth hand, an event or so 
from the fray, and have comforted their souls that they were 
absolutely impartial, and the necessary inference was that if 
they by any chance became critics, that if any exegete by any 
revolution of fate became a critic of the text, the state of affairs 
would be changed; subjectivity would cease and all would be 
as in the best of worlds. How often have I heard the words: 
“Tf Tischendorf had only been an exegete, he would have 
decided otherwise.” Now in Weiss we have an exegete of the 
first order, one who of course as an exegete has his opponents, 
but one whose very opponents by their own high rank declare 
to be a prince. And Weiss has entered upon the field of tex- 
tual criticism. He has not taken up paleography as Tischen- 
dorf did, and he has not gone into reading consecutively and 
collating published manuscripts, or the works of the fathers, 
as Westcott and Hort did, but he has taken the variations 
noted by others, and has with the most unwearying zeal, 
with unsparing diligence, with ceaseless toil, for many years 
studied the text. I insist upon it that the text of the New Tes- 
tament determined upon by such a man, with such preparation, 
is an event in the history of textual criticism, and I wish that 
his text could be printed in a handy edition by itself so that 
everyone could conveniently refer to the text of anexegete. It 
is perfectly true that in respect to a large number of passages I 
do not agree with Weiss. But then I am not infallible. He 
may be right. And atany rate it is well to know what fits his 
‘‘New Testament sense,” for one who has so long studied the 
New Testament should have some special intuitions at last guid- 
ing him to the right issue. 

The one circumstance which is a comfort for textual critics 
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who are not exegetes, much as it may be a pity for the New 
Testament text, is the outflow of what we have said above about 
human or scholarly subjectivity. Weiss is one of the most sub- 
jective of men, that is to say, he is a strong character and no 
prattler; he is never lukewarm, rarely uncertain. What he sees 
is what is to be seen. He needs no chromatic correction. And 
of course this shows itself in his decisions upon the text. His 
reasons for accepting or rejecting given readings are precisely 
the same kind of reasons that have been used before. He has 
not discovered a new theory of perception that prevents subjec- 
tivity. He has not entered a fourth dimension that places him 
above his predecessors. He only applies the reasons in another 
way in the given case. 


In this glance at Weiss’s newest books we have for the nonce 
lost the thread of our contemplation of his person as a whole. 
We have come down to details and in these details we have 
shown that to love and to honor him is quite compatible with 
disagreement, with failure to agree with him, in given scientific 
determinations. Let us return to the man. We have seen how 
much he has written, and the reader will imagine for himself 
what hours of patient labor, what incessant occupation with the 
New Testament, the books we have counted up must have 
demanded for their production. Nevertheless the tale is not 
complete without another page. The student who was so 
devotedly attached to Wichern, who began then to work for 
“Inner Mission,” finds his counterpart in the man who year by 
year, now in one city, now in another, marshals in a congress 
for Inner Mission for all Germany the ever-growing throng of 
those who apply themselves to this work. From textual criti- 
cism to Inner Mission seems to some men to be a long stride. 
He who takes up exegesis and textual criticism because the 
New Testament is to him the Book of Books cannot fail to have 
a heart for the people, cannot fail to have a fountain of mercy 
in his heart that flows for the people. When you think of Bern- 
hard Weiss as a severe scholar do not forget that he has a warm 
heart. 
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Our picture in its hasty, rude lines is nearly done. The 
daily professional activity and the official activity as ministerial 
counselor are all that remains to be spoken of, and these two 
activities, important as they are, seem trifling after what we 
have already said. Take the latter first. For the ministry of 
worship he has to attend to all that concerns the appointing of 
professors of theology in the numerous universities of Prussia. 
At any moment he may have to let his work drop and go off to 
Giessen or to Basel or to Bern, anywhere, and see what a privat- 
docent or a professor is like. He listens to a lecture or two 
and if possible attends a seminary exercise and then reports at 
Berlin for or against the candidate, as the case may be. While 
at home he of course must often go to the minister, for there is 
scarcely ever a time at which some theological professorship is 
not waiting to be filled. As for the lectures, they are of the 
usual amount and variety for a German professor, embracing a 
number of topics. The summer term for 1896 was filled up by 
him with lectures on the Biblical Theology of the New Testa- 
ment five hours each week, on the Epistle to the Romans four 
hours, on the Passion one hour, and to that must be added once 
a week the exercises of the New Testament seminary. During 
the present winter term, 1896-7, he lectures five hours a week 
on New Testament Introduction and five hours on the Synoptic 
Gospels. Weiss lectures in the same decisive way in which he 
thinks and writes. He does not doubt his results, and he gives 
them with firmness. 

May the vigor that Professor Weiss now shows in his seven- 
tieth year be long continued to him, and may his happiness in 
his home and in his work increase as the years flow on ! 








THE SCOPE OF THEOLOGY AND ITS PLACE IN THE 
UNIVERSITY. 
By CHARLES A. BRIGGs, 
New York. 

Tue development of theological education in the United 
States of America has been in three stages (1) in the college ; 
(2) in the professional school ; (3) in the professional school in 
alliance with, or in organic union with, the university. We have 
only recently entered upon the third stage and theological edu- 
cation in the immediate future will advance in university lines. 

The American colleges have been gradually casting off the 
bonds of ecclesiasticism and dogmatism which enslaved them to 
denominationalism and made them the citadels and prisons of 
sectarianism. The elimination of the theological seminary from 


the college removed the chief difficulties in the way of the 
liberation of the college: but at the same time it resulted in 
increasing the bondage of the theological seminaries ; so that 
these became the strongholds not merely of denomination- 
alism but of schismatic tendencies in the denominations 


themselves. The theological seminary may gain its freedom 
either by a gradual appropriation of the spirit and life of the 
university with which it may be affiliated or by itself throwing 
off the bondage of denominationalism and sectarianism and 
becoming a theological university. The former is the easier 
and simpler method, the latter is the more difficult and com- 
plex ; but on this very account possibly the more fruitful. If 
the two methods could combine, the best results would be 
attained. The theological seminary is entering into closer 
relations with the university in many of the great cities of our 
land. These relations are of very great importance both to the 
university and to the theological school. There are opportu- 
nities of mutual helpfulness and also of mutual injury. On the 
one hand it would bea calamity if any of our great universi- 
38 
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ties should take the theological seminary to its bosom, warm 
the serpent of sectarianism into new life and give it such an 
influence in the university body as to again imperil the freedom 
of the university. The university should guard its freedom by 
perpetual vigilance lest it again put on the bonds of denomina- 
tionalism. On the other hand there is peril to the theological 
seminary lest it merge itself and become lost in the larger life 
of the university. 

The theological seminaries which have enjoyed the greatest 
prosperity and have had the largest number of students and 
the most extensive public influence during the last thirty years 
have been the theological seminaries which have stood apart as 
independent institutions. Several of the older colleges have 
grown into universities with theological faculties. But the most 
of the American universities are without theological faculties, 
either by original design to avoid sectarian complications, or 
else for the reason that they have grown into universities from 
schools of arts and sciences, without provision for theological 
instruction. Both these universities and the theological semi- 
naries have been greatly injured by this separation and they 
have much to gain by a reunion. 

The university, so long as it has no theological school, can- 
not be a real university, because it neglects one of the four 
faculties of the historic university ; because it does not recog- 
nize that department of learning which is the highest, the deep- 
est, the most comprehensive, and the most far-reaching of all. 
Theology is and must always be the mother and queen of 
the sciences. All the sciences spring from theology as their 
common mother—they tend to theology as their common goal. 
Theology is the science of God in his own being and in all his 
relations. As God is supreme over all, the fountain of being, 
the spring of all movement, the end of all the evolutions of 
nature, the science of God is the comprehensive science, and 
theology is the universal science. Apart from the universal 
science there can be no real university. An institution of learn- 
ing without theology is not and cannot be a real university. A 
real university must be a theological university, not theological 
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in the restrictive sense of merely giving professional theological 
training but in as comprehensive a sense as university itself, 
embracing all departments of learning. 


A. THE RELATION OF OTHER UNIVERSITY STUDIES TO THEOLOGY. 


The various departments of instruction in the university can- 
not accomplish their full purpose unless they are in touch with 
theology, which underlies them, pervades them, and beckons 
them on. We shall consider several departments as specimens. 

I. Philology—(1) The colleges teach the ancient classic 
Latin language and literature. This is important for general 
culture to make an educated man. But the great mass of Latin 
literature is subsequent to the classic literature and is chiefly 
ecclesiastical and legal. The Latin department in the univer- 
sity must advance into the field of ecclesiastical and legal 
Latin, or else the Latin departments in the colleges will be only 
preparatory schools in Latin to the theological seminary and 
the school of law where the later and more extensive eccle- 
siastical and legal Latin are used. In olden times all educated 
men were taught to speak Latin and to read it at sight. Now 
more attention is paid to the finer qualities of the language and 
literature, and few college men can read Latin at sight; fewer 
still can speak it and write it. It is to be feared that our col- 
leges overlook the fact that professional men need ecclesiastical 
and legal Latin much more than the classic Latin; and that for 
their purposes the ability to read simple Latin prose at sight is 
the main thing, the lack of which cannot be atoned for by any 
amount of study of the masters of classic Latin literature and style. 

(2) The Greek department may teach the ancient classic 
Greek language and literature, but if it neglect the Hellenistic 
Greek with its valuable literature, and the Byzantine Greek with 
its enormous literature, can it truly be said to be doing the 
work of the university? It will be only a preparatory school 
in Greek to that professional school which will give instruction 
in the Hellenistic Greek and in the Byzantine Greek. For the 
purposes of the theologian a very different course of study in 
Greek is required from that taught at present in our colleges. 
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The New Testament professor finds that his students coming 
from college or university are not sufficiently prepared in the 
Greek language to understand the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment. The reasons are probably that so large a proportion of 
college students do not take Greek in the Junior and Senior 
years; or, if they pursue their studies in Greek it is in the more 
difficult poets and dialects which do not increase their ability to 
read Greek prose, and they forget the technical rules of gram- 
mar. It is necessary as things now are, in the Junior class in 
the theological school to review the study of the elements of 
Greek grammar and to give the instruction in Hellenistic Greek 
which college students ought to bring with them from college. 
As things now are, the college graduate is far from that know]l- 
edge of Greek which the study of theology requires. 

(3) It is well known that the American universities have 
done very little for Semitic languages. And yet these languages 
are of immense importance in many branches of learning. The 
Hebrew language is the language of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures and of the Mishna, the fundamental law code of the 
Hebrews. The Syriac is the language of the earliest version of the 
New Testament and of an extensive literature which is of great 
importance for many different branches of learning. The Arabic 
is the richest and most comprehensive in vocabulary of all 
languages, spoken by more people at the present than any 
other; giving the literature of one of the greatest of the religions 
of the world; one of the most important of the sacred books, 
the Koran; the choicest collection of tales, the Thousand and 
One Nights; and a literature whose extent in poetry and history, in 
philosophy and in science vies with those of the Greeks and Latins. 
The Aramaic with its Talmuds and rabbinical literature based 
thereon, is an ocean of learning, in some respects the most prolific 
in the Middle Ages. The Assyrian with its brick libraries, reveal- 
ing the literature, history, and religion of the ancient world, where 
lie the roots of the civilizations of Greece and of Palestine, is so 
extensive at the present time in the museums of the world and 
increases so rapidly with fresh discoveries that it is estimated 
there are not assyriologists in the world sufficient in number to 
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decipher the tablets for years to come. The theological schools 
are in a measure doing the work in these Semitic fields which 
our great universities ought to do. Thus far few universities 
have a Semitic department, and these are doing chiefly elemen- 
tary work. Few of them give elementary instruction even in 
Hebrew. In the whole Semitic department at present univer- 
sity work is to be sought in the theological seminaries more than 
in the American universities. 

The professors in theological seminaries who work in the 
Old Testament are obliged to teach the elements of the Hebrew 
language, and therefore so large an amount of valuable time is 
consumed in preparation for the study of the Old Testament 
that it is difficult within the limits of the three years’ course to 
give the average student a sufficient acquaintance with the entire 
Old Testament to enable him to continue his studies and to 
maintain the grade already gained, in the midst of the difficulties 
and perplexities of ministerial life. The colleges ought to give 
instruction in the Hebrew language, and it ought to be presup- 
posed and required as a condition of entrance upon a theological 
course. For the purposes of theological education it is more 
important that the colleges should give this study to students 
who have theology in view than many other things that are 
regarded as essential to the college course. Our colleges should 
offer courses in Greek and Hebrew in the Junior and Senior 
years as electives for theological students which will prepare 
them for the work in the Hebrew of the Old Testament and 
in the Greek of the New Testament. If this could be done it would 
in effect give an additional year to the study of the Bible in 
the original languages, and would double the training of theolog- 
ical students in the original Scripture. 

The languages of the far East are also of some importance to 
the theological seminary. The languages and literatures of India, 
Persia, China, and Japan are necessary acquirements to mission- 
aries, merchants, or scholars who would pursue their callings in 
these countries, and also for students of the ancient religions. 
Thus in the whole department of philology the theological 
seminary asks much more of the universities than they are doing. 
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II. History.— History comes into contact with theology at 
every step. Even the histories of Greece and Rome ought not 
to neglect the mythology, the religious beliefs and ceremonies 
and the ethics of those great races of antiquity. The history of 
the Hebrews is essentially religious history. Nothing can be 
done with the histories of Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Phcenicia, 
and Persia without knowing their religions, their doctrines, and 
their morals. The same is true of the history of the nations of 
Eastern Asia, China, India, Corea, Siam, and Japan. The history 
of the world since the advent of Jesus Christ is dominated by 
Christ and Christianity. If the historians in the universities 
teach history without giving Christ and Christianity their place 
and importance, they do not teach real history, but a very par- 
tial and one-sided history. That history must be a very small 
affair which leaves out the history of the Jews, the life of Christ 
and his apostles, the history of the Christian Church, and the 
religious development of the heathen world. In point of fact 
the average student, who comes with a bachelor’s degree from 
our colleges and universities to the seminaries, comes without a 
sufficient knowledge of general history and its principles to give 
him the proper preparation for the scientific study of church 
history. At the present time the theological seminary is the 
university for the department of history in many of its most 
important sections. The philosophy of history lies at the root 
of all biblical history and church history. How few of our uni- 
versities know of it! The theological seminary as it advances 
to the study of the ethnic religions enlarges its scope from bib- 
lical history to universal history. Where shall the universal 
history of the future be taught—in the so-called university which 
neglects theology or in a theological seminary which has been 
transformed into a theological university ? 

III. Philosophy.—tIn the theological seminary the department 
of systematic theology is dependent in large measure upon the 
teaching in the colleges in the department of philosophy. The 
graduates of our colleges, on the average, have not that elemen- 
tary training in psychology, metaphysics, and ethics needed to 
begin the study of systematic theology. In fact the question has 
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been under consideration whether there should not be a prepara- 
tory year in the theological seminary in order to give that instruc- 
tion which is not given at present in our colleges, and which 
theological students need preparatory to their theological 
studies. 

The theological seminaries are deeply interested in all ethical 
and sociological questions at the present time. New professor- 
ships are being established. Others are in contemplation. There 
is danger lest the practical side should outbalance the scientific 
side and so crude and wasteful enterprises be undertaken. The 
university may greatly aid the theological seminary at this crisis. 
But it can aid it only by looking at these matters in such a com- 
prehensive way as will satisfy the interests of the theologian as 
well as the interests of scientific investigation and statement. 
In the near future will the university supply these needs of the 
theological seminary and so bind it to the university, or will 
the theological seminary in its own interest be compelled to 
enlarge these departments ? 

IV. Physical Sciences Theology has thus far had the least 
connection with the physical sciences. But the time is at hand 
when theology will be so reconstructed in accordance with a sound 
and comprehensive view of nature and a true theory of the 
universe that the whole realm of nature and the physical sciences 
will come within its sweep and contribute to the solution of its 
problems. 

Astronomy raises the question whether there are other worlds 
than ours— other worlds inhabited by intelligent beings — other 
sinful creatures— others who need atonement and salvation. A 
theology which was constructed in view of the history and civ- 
ilization of Western Asia, Northern Africa and Europe, a small 
portion of our earth, is reconstructing itself in view of the whole 
of our world. But how much greater that reconstruction will 
be so soon as astronomy can tell us with decision that there are 
other worlds of beings like ourselves. Every department of 
theology will transform itself in order to comprehend such new 
knowledgé of God and his universe. 

The sciences which unfold the history of life on our globe, 
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and of the globe itself, have destroyed the old forms of dogma 
as to the origin and early history of the earth and man. There 
are scientific men who try to explain the early chapters of Gen- 
esis in accordance with the results of modernscience. But most 
biblical scholars refuse to misinterpret the records of Holy 
Scripture. They prefer to face the facts of the discrepancy 
between the stories of Genesis and the results of science. The 
more the real situation becomes a part of the common property 
of theologian and of student of nature, the greater will be the 
transformation in theology resulting therefrom. 

There is at present a disinclination both on the part of men of 
physical science and of theologians to discuss theology in relation 
to physical science. But the time is at hand when a master in 
physical science will strike the keynote, and a chorus will burst 
forth from universal nature in the Benedicite of a new theology — 
new in form because transformed by a more comprehensive 
view of God and of man and of nature, and yet old in substance 
because it is the science of the same God over all, blessed for- 
ever. 

Will the theological seminary be obliged to do this work, 
and so become the university for the physical sciences also, or 
will the university enlarge itself as a real university to do this 
work for theology and so bind the theological school to 
itself in bonds of everlasting obligation ? 

V. Medicine —The higher branches of medicine are coming 
into closer connection with theology than ever before. Dr. 
Wm. Adams, once president of the Union Seminary, gave it as 
his opinion, after a long life of pastoral experience, that a large 
amount of morbid religious experience was due to diseases of 
the body. He took pains that the theological students under 
his care should have frequent lectures from eminent physicians 
on these subjects. It is quite evident that the work of the pul- 
pit is determined toa great extent by the condition of the liver, 
and the circulation of the blood, by the temperament and phys- 
ical habits of the minister. The observance of the laws of health 
and the prevention of disease cannot be accomplished by the 
medical faculty alone; they need the help of the theologian and 
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the preacher to reinforce medical laws by moral and religious 
sanctions. Faith Cure, so-called, has not won public confidence. 
Christian Science seems to misname itself in both noun and 
adjective. But the advocates of these methods are earnest 
Christian people who are laying stress upon an important princi- 
ple which has been too much neglected by both the medical and 
the theological faculties, namely, that cures depend to a very 
great extent upon gaining the confidence of the patient, so that 
faith in the physician or in a fictitious remedy may sometimes 
accomplish more than a real remedy when accompanied by dis- 
belief in its efficacy. Here medicine comes into the field of 
religion where theology and medicine should work in harmony 
for the solution of its problems. 

The new science of hypnotism has an important influence 
upon theology as well as upon medicine and psychology. There 
are those who claim that all the biblical and ecclesiastic miracles 
and prophecies may be explained by the phenomena of the new 
science. This theory will attract great attention ere long. If 
hypnotism may be used for medical therapeutics, why not for the 
healing of religious maladies also? Theology cannot safely be 
ignored in this investigation. It will study the phenomenon in 
its own way. 

These are but a few of the many ways in which theology 
and medicine come together. They give an intimation of what 
the medical faculty might do for the theological faculty. It is 
not unlikely that the theological faculty might repay the medical 
faculty in good measure if they would give them an opportunity. 
There is a border-land of great importance for them both. There 
are bridges which the university might man with helpful teachers. 

VI. Law.—Law is the common field of church and of state. 
Civil and ecclesiastical law ar ometimes parallel, often identical 
— largely having the same or’gin and development. The legis- 
lation contained in the Pentateuch has exerted a powerful influence 
upon all the ages. Thehistory of its legislation, as determined 
by the modern biblical criticism, has set that legislation in a new 
and important light which cannot be safely disregarded by the 
legal faculty. It sheds light upon legal and social questions in 
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our day. In the Roman Catholic church canon law is one of the 
most important of theological studies. It is recognized in the 
universities of Europe. But in American theological schools it 
has been ignored. There is usually instruction in the principles 
of church government and discipline and the practice of the 
denomination. But the history of canon law, its institutes and 
its practice are little known. That is the reason why American 
ecclesiastical bodies are so often nothing more than conventions 
carried by popular majorities under the impulse of ecclesiastical 
demagogues who have no interest in law but are only concerned 
for their party. There can be little stability, or orderly proce- 
dure in the church unless the canon law, which is the product 
of centuries of ecclesiastical experience, is known and followed. 
The canon law is older than modern denominations. It is 
closely associated with civil law initsdevelopment. The univer- 
sity may greatly aid the theological seminary by giving instruc- 
tion in it. 

The minister and the lawyer are alike concerned with domes- 
tic relations. Marriage is a civil and a religious institution. The 
care of children, their education and their rights, the duties of 
husband and wife, of master and servant —all these are theologi- 
cal questions as well as civil questions. They may be viewed as 
sociological questions, or as questions of civil, or of ecclesiastical 
law and practice. It is of great importance that the theologian 
should know these matters in their civil relations and that the 
jurist should know them in their ecclesiastical and ethical rela- 
tions. Here is a bridge on which a university professor should 
take his stand and mediate between the legal and the theological 
faculties. 

Questions of property are ecclesiastical questions also. It is 
not equitable to consider them.e xerely in their civil relations. 
Great injustice is often done in ovr country because of the reluc- 
tance of the judges to consider questions of ecclesiastical right, 
and of their ignorance of ecclesiastical relations. The church 
may be a religious club in the eyes of the civil law; but it is in 
fact more than a religious club and its historic right is more 
ancient than any of the modern states. The civil law cannot deal 
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with the church as a mere social club of yesterday, without at times 
doing grave injustice and wrong to the most important interests 
of mankind. The ultra-protestant point of view which dominates 
common law in America often does injustice to great historic 
interests. The Roman church is entitled to great sympathy in 
its grave difficulties in our country. It cannot be that it should 
yield its ancient and venerable laws to the legal maxims of yes- 
terday or today without a struggle. 

The legal rights of clergymen and the laws relating to eccle- 
siastical property are of great importance in the administration 
of ecclesiastical affairs. The university has an obligation to give 
instruction in this department and to train a sufficient number of 
men, either lawyers or ministers, who may be competent to con- 
sider all the intricate questions which may arise in these relations. 
Law and theology are so entwined that there ought to be a con- 
siderable number of lawyers and ministers who may be able to 
take a comprehensive view of both departments. 

The present situation in our country as regards the relation of 
the school to the church and state is an unstable situation. The 
three great interests are entwined and they cannot be untwined 
without serious damage to them all. There are areas of inde- 
pendence for each department. But there are also inevitable 
points of contact and interdependence between the three. 
Neither the church nor the state can safely take hands off 
from the school. Theology cannot possibly exclude the school 
or the state any more than the family and the church from the 
scope of its learning and teaching and activities. The theologian 
will be blind to important interests if he looks only at the 
churchly side. The lawyer will be still more blind if he looks 
only at the side of civil and political law. Comprehensive study 
of both sides—of all sides—of these questions is needed, and the 
university is the proper place for it. Our country is in great 
peril just at this point. There is one-sidedness in almost all dis- 
cussions of these subjects. 

We have shown that the great departments of learning in the 
university lead up to theology and that there are bridges uniting 
them, or rather vital organs connecting them, with their mother 
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theology. The disjoining of university and theological school 
has been mischievous in the main, though it has been productive 
of some minor temporary advantages. The neglect of the theo- 
logical bearings of the other sciences dwarfs them all. That is 
one of the reasons of the agnosticism of some of our universities. 
The teachers pursue their studies until theology or the Bible 
come within their bearing ; then, instead of facing the Bible and 
theology and working out the questions in their own department 
in view of Bible and church, honestly seeking alone the truth of 
God whether there be conflict or not; they either, following the 
interpretation of traditional dogma, see the conflict and timidly 
withdraw from further consideration of delicate and dangerous 
problems ; or, seeing the conflict, advance boldly and without dis- 
crimination to attack Bible and church; or, in simple agnosticism, 
abstain from further study of the unknown and the supposed 
unknowable. This dwarfs the sciences by retarding their devel- 
opment in one direction after another. But it also does grave 
injustice to theology which needs all the light that every depart- 
ment of science can give it; which, notwithstanding all the out- 
cries of the ignorant and the bigoted, welcomes every contribu- 
tion of learning; and which is able to transform itself under the 
guidance of the divine Spirit and adapt itself in every age to 
every truth and every fact, to the whole universe of reality. 
Thus in all its departments the university leads up to theology 
— it cannot gain completeness in any of them without theology. 
This is the reason why so many universities have been organized 
in recent years under the control of the great religious sects. 
The state universities generally ignore theology, not only by omit- 
ting a theological faculty, but also by avoiding theological ques- 
tions when they arise in the other faculties. This ignoring of 
theology gives the appearance of agnosticism even when it does 
not really exist. The state universities cannot fairly be charged 
with agnosticism and yet from the circumstances in which they 
are placed they seem to be obliged to avoid theology. Accord- 
ingly we see springing up in our land Roman Catholic univer- 
sities, Methodist universities, Baptist universities, Presbyterian 
universities, and so on. Such universities aim to be not simply 
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theological universities, but denominational and sectarian univer- 
sities. This can only be regarded as a decline from the true 
ideals of education. The theological faculty should be relieved 
from the bondage of ecclesiasticism and sectarianism. Theology 
is a science, the queen of the sciences, and should be studied and 
loved assuch. It will be no gain to theology to enslave the other 
faculties. It will not make a university theological to denomi- 
nationalize all learning. A true university will rise above all 
denominationalism and sectarianism. A scientific theology will 
animate and pervade, hallow and glorify all departments of learn- 


ing. 
B. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THEOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY. 


We have been looking at the study of theology from the 
point of view of the university and have shown that all the 
departments of the university are so interrelated to theology that 
they cannot do their full work without theology. We are now 
prepared to look at the study of theology from the point of view 
of the theological seminary. The theological seminary has been 
limited and cramped by shutting itself off from university life. 
Theology is so transforming itself that it is bursting through these 
limitations. It is reaching out in all directions and demands the 
larger, freer life of the university. 

Theological encyclopedia is deeply concerned with the 
classifications and methods of theological science. The common 
classification for our generation has been(1) Exegetical theology; 
(2) Historical theology ; (3) Systematic theology ; (4) Practical 
theology. This was a convenient classification for a long time ; 
but it was not born either of inductive or deductive logic, or of 
historic genesis. It was made for convenience. Therefore, with 
the more recent transformations of theology and the rich devel- 
opment of branches in all directions, the classification is no 
longer convenient. Why call the range of biblical study exe- 
getical theology? The historian must make an exegesis of his 
sources, the dogmatic theologian must make an exegesis of the 
creeds, confessions, and dogmatic treatises. In practical 
theology the liturgies and the hymns and the historic homilies 
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and catechisms must be expounded. Exegesis pervades all 
departments. Church history is no more historical theology 
than biblical history, and what can you do in apologetics with- 
out the history of religions, or in dogmatics without the history 
of dogma, or in homiletics without the history of preaching? 
History also pervades all these departments. Is dogmatic 
theology to arrogate to itself the exclusive predicate of system- 
atic? Is there no practical theology apart from preaching and 
pastoral work, from catechisms and liturgies? These adjectives 
are not distinctive or even characteristic of different departments 
of theology. 

It is not proposed to present a new classification of theology, 
or to discuss others which have been suggested. Attention is 
called to the fact that theology is so transforming itself that it 
is no longer possible to include its wealth of learning in any of 
the proposed classifications. 

At the threshold of the study of theology there should bea 
general survey, a systematic outline and guide to its several 
departments. This study is the discipline named theological 
encyclopedia and methodology or propedeutics. It is indeed 
a general introduction to theology. This discipline is taught 
in most German universities. But this study is conspicuous by 
its absence from the catalogues of most theological schools in 
our country. 

I. The student of Christian theology usually begins with the 
study of the Holy Scriptures. The greater portion of the time 
devoted to this department is given to an elementary study of 
the original languages of the Scriptures. Little time is left for 
the study of the Scriptures themselves. That is the reason why 
the ministry in the American churches know so little about their 
Bibles. In recent years the study of the Bible has been trans- 
formed in many of our theological schools, so much so that we 
have a new Bible. It is new, because it is enveloped in a new 
light and a new meaning. The older study of the Bible was dom- 
inated by dogmatic theology. Everywhere in the Bible the stu- 
dent was taught to interpret by the rule of faith, that is, the 
traditional dogmatic opinion of his sect; and so he always saw 
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in the Bible his rule of faith, nothing more, nothing else. Now 
the student is taught to study his Bible by scientific principles 
of interpretation and to correct the rule of faith by the Bible. 
The Bible is dominant, the rule of faith is subordinate, and so 
subordinate that it is sinking in the ocean of biblical learning. 
The study of Holy Scripture opens up fruitful fields of study in 
many directions. 

(1) The study of the canon comes first, for we must deter- 
mine what are the Holy Scriptures before we can study them in 
detail as Holy Scripture. This involves a history of the canon, 
a determination of the successive layers in which the canon was 
framed, the laws which determined its formation, and the prin- 
ciples by which we may determine its correctness and decide 
the questions which have ever been in dispute. 

(2) The study of the text is a difficult, intricate, and com- 
plex work. The original manuscripts, versions, and their cita- 
tions in ancient writers must all be carefully collected, arranged 
in the order of their historic genesis; and so we must work our 
way back to the parent reading, the original words themselves. 
No one can form any conception of the enormous labor involved 
in this work. In the New Testament it is sufficiently difficult in 
the collection of the readings from the great uncials and the 
_cursives, the examination of the early Syriac, Latin, and other 
versions, and the citations in the fathers and early ecclesiastical 
writers. The labors of a number of modern scholars, such as 
Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, and Gregory have opened up 
great highways for their successors. But the textual criticism 
of the Old Testament is a vastly greater work, in which large 
numbers of modern scholars are now engaged. They need the 
assistance of learned men in all departments. The professors 
of Greek have as great interest as the theologians in the text of 
the Greek Septuagint version of the Old Testament. The pro- 
fessor of history shares with them an interest in the text of 
Josephus. The philosopher joins them in the study of the text 
of Philo. The professor of oriental languages has a joint inter- 
est in the Syriac version, the classics of the Syriac language, 
and the Syriac and Ethiopic pseudepigrapha. The Hebrew 
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and Aramaic scholar cannot neglect the Targums and the Tal- 
muds. The historian, the philosopher, and scientist have an 
interest in the rabbinical literature of the Middle Age. On 
what grounds of justice or right can the professors in the col- 
leges and universities throw all the responsibility for these 
studies upon Christian theological seminaries or Jewish rabbin- 
ical schools? The colleges and the universities have a joint 
interest with the theological faculty in the study of the texts of 
these writings, upon which so much depends for the textual 
criticism of the Holy Scriptures. 

(3) The text of Scripture having been determined, the stu- 
dent next devotes his attention to the higher criticism, or lit- 
erary criticism, of Holy Scripture. The criticism of Holy 
Scripture has been crippled because of lack of support in our 
colleges. If the universities had trained the present generation 
of ministers in the literary criticism of the Greek and Latin 
classics, and of the early English, German, French, Italian, and 
Spanish literatures, the outcry at the literary criticism of Holy 
Scripture would have been avoided, and the church would not 
have been torn by a great controversy. Some of our best 
universities are doing the work of textual, or the lower criti- 
cism, of literary, or the higher criticism, and of the historical 
criticism; but, so far as can be determined from the catalogues, 
they still lag behind the universities of Europe in the entire 
field of criticism. There will be no peace in the church until 
the literary problems of Holy Scripture are all thoroughly 
worked out and solved. In some respects the universities 
could do this work better than the theological schools—the 
professors being free from those denominational and schismatic 
influences which obstruct the pathway to all scientific study of 
the Bible. 

(4) The exposition of Holy Scripture is a work of the utmost 
delicacy and difficulty. This is due in part to the difficulty of 
the themes, the obscurities of the symbolism of the prophetic 
writers, the ancient modes of reasoning and rhetorical expres- 
sion, and the unfamiliar environments of the writers. But 
the chief difficulty is due to the obstructions which have been 
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placed in the way of the student by the traditional way of look- 
ing at the Scripture. These obstructions are, however, gradu- 
ally being removed, and the exposition of the Scripture is in our 
times making such great and rapid advances that it is exceed- 
ingly difficult even for the teacher of the Scriptures to keep 
pace with it. It is of great importance to be able to expound 
the original Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek Scriptures ; but it is 
also important to be able to expound the English Bible. The 
theological schools have not given undue attention to the 
former, they still lag behind the ideal; but they certainly have 
neglected the latter. One of the greatest needs of the theolog- 
ical school at the present day is a thorough study of the English 
Bible and training in its exposition. The university has a com- 
mon interest with the theological school here. 

(5) You will find on the catalogues of the theological semi- 
naries biblical history, that is, Old Testament history, life of 
Christ, the apostolic church, and the like. But so far as one 
can see from the catalogues these are taught in methods and 
ways which have long been antiquated in Europe; and without 
having appropriated the higher criticism and historical criti- 
cism of the Bible they are in great measure unscholarly and 
false to truth and fact. Moreover, biblical geography, the nat- 
ural history of the Bible, and biblical archeology need sepa- 
rate treatment in independent and optional courses. The contem- 
porary history of the Old Testament and the New Testament 
are new and fresh lines of study from which rich fruit may be 
gathered. Here are great opportunities for the university to 
aid the theological school. 

(6) The crown of biblical study is biblical theology. This 
is a modern study which has had a century of development in 
Germany but which is a recent arrival in America. The aim of 
biblical theology is to ascertain the religious, doctrinal, and 
ethical views of each biblical writer, to arrange them in the 
order of their historical development, and to state the result of 
the process as the sum of the biblical teaching. The working 
out of the discipline of biblical theology will eventually result 
in the clear recognition by dogmatic divines of the sources of 
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their opinions. It will clearly appear that the major part of all 
dogmatic theology is speculative, the minor part biblical. So 
soon as this is recognized then the line may easily be drawn 
between that which is of divine authority and that which has 
been established on merely ecclesiastical or scholastic warrant. 

II. Church History— There are many important divisions and 
branches of church history. 

(1) The church historians have given their chief attention 
to the ancient church and the period of the Reformation. The 
middle ages and the modern church have been neglected and 
commonly overlooked. The field is indeed too vast for any 
one man. 

(2) The historians have worked on the great lines of church 
history. Accordingly the Greek church and the oriental 
churches have been too much neglected in the interest of the 
Latin church, and the comprehensiveness of the church narrowed 
thereby. The minor sects of the Reformation have been 
neglected until recent times. They are now seen to be the 
precursors of great modern movements in Christianity. So soon 
as the sources of history were searched by historical criticism 
many important fields of study were marked out, such as Chris- 
tian inscriptions, Christian archeology, monumental theology, 
patristics, diplomatics, symbolics, and the like. 

(3) Symbolics is one of the most fruitful branches of theol- 
ogy at the present time—for on its right hand stands its youngest 
child Irenics who is outshining at present the older brother 
Polemics on the left. Through the neglect of symbolics all the 
Christian bodies have ina measure drifted from their symbols 
into traditional opinions and practices. The symbols define the 
orthodox faith of the denominations and of the national 
churches; and the ancient creeds set forth the one catholic faith 
of the church. The study of this unity and variety opens up 
one of the pathways to church unity. 

(4) Efforts have frequently been made for the study of 
patristics in seminars, but the lack of time and teachers has 
stood in the way. There ought to be opportunity for the study 
of the Greek, Syrian, and Latin Fathers in the original in all of 
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our universities and seminaries. There ought to be opportunity 
for some theological students to study the apostolic fathers, the 
Apology of Justin, and the history of Eusebius and the great 
theologians of the early church in their original Greek. The 
Syriac hymns, homilies,and commentaries of Ephraem, and the 
histories of Bar Hebraeus are fruitful for the theologian and 
ought not to be neglected. If Ephraem had been better known 
the crude eschatology of later times might have been avoided 
and a sounder exegesis would have prevailed in the Christian 
church. The reading of Augustine’s De Civitate, Anselm’s Cur 
Deus Homo, the Summa of Aquinas, the De Jmitatione Christi and 
other rich specimens of the theology of the Latin fathers, 
schoolmen, and mystics are of incalculable value to the theologian 
which nothing can replace. It is one of the blessings of the 
Oxford movement that it led to a better study of the fathers. 
But the American universities and theological schools are far 
behind the British and the German in this regard. 

(5) Monumental theology was greatly advanced by Dr. Ferd. 
Piper of Berlin, and the study was prosecuted by Dr. Bennett 
in this country, whose valuable work on Christian Archeology 
was the fruit of years of faithfulstudy. The Oxford movement 
tended in that direction, but apparently it used the monuments 
of Christian history for purposes of ritualistic worship rather 
than for the sources of the history of the church. The schools 
of art and architecture might aid the theological seminary in 
this department. No one who has not studied in this field can 
estimate the value of the Christian monuments for purposes of 
history. The witness of the catacombs and the tombs of the 
ancient churches with their mosaics and statuary and paintings, 
their baptistries and sacred vessels—give us the history of the 
church in its organization, in its ritual, in its doctrine, and in its 
life; sometimes in the cold outlines of sculpture, then in the 
terse language of inscription, the massive proportions of archi- 
tecture, and the rich colors of painting. 

(6) Church history reaches out in all directions and unfolds 
into an indefinite number of departments, for everything in a 
measure belongs to Christian history. The history of dogma is 
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one of the great divisions of topics of church history according 
to the scheme of Neander, a department cultivated by few 
scholars in our country or England, but chiefly in Germany. It 
is indispensable for a sound system of Christian dogma. It has 
been recently transformed by the labors of Hatch and Harnack 
who have in a marvelously brilliant way separated the genuine 
Christian material from the ethnic types and forms of thought. 

(7) The history of Christian institutions is of increasing 
importance in recent years. It sheds abundant light, and indeed 
searching, critical, and destructive light, upon those institutions 
which are merely traditional; but penetrating, interpreting, 
illuminating light upon those institutions which are truly his- 
torical. 

(8) The history of the papacy discloses the secrets of its 
power, the reasons for its permanency, the grounds for hope in 
its transformation. 

(9) The history of councils gives the great landmarks of 
ancient ecclesiasticism, the successive clashing of forces, the 
shocks which produced the fractures in Christendom and the 
avalanches of denominationalism. The history of modern 
synods, councils, and assemblies continues the story and works 
out in the realism of history the principles of division and the 
lessons for the reconciliation of unity with variety in organization, 
liberty of conscience with canonical obedience, fidelity to the 
voice of the Holy Spirit with consent to the decisions of the 
church. 

(10) The history of the Inquisition unfolds the story of 
ecclesiastical persecution, detects its primary fallacies, and enables 
us to trace the serpentine windings of its fundamental principle 
as it reappears in other churches in our day and generation. 

(11) The history of the monastic orders shows us the working 
out of the principle of self-sacrifice and consecration to Christ 
and his church in those magnificent enterprises which are in some 
respects the beacons of ages which would have been dark and 
barren withoutthem. The modern orders have avoided the ancient 
corruptions, but have not in all respects avoided abuses of their 
own. And yet the Jesuit order saved and ina measure reformed 
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the Latin church and has borne the banner of the cross with 
Christian heroism into the most distant parts of the earth. The 
Paulist fathers have exerted a great influence for good upon the 
American type of Latin Christianity. Modern protestantism 
owes much to the Kaiserswerth deaconesses and the Knights of St. 
John and the kindred Anglican orders. The Salvation Army is 
a new military protestant order which in some respects puts to 
shame the ancient Templars. I am convinced that the modern 
church needs still other and more churchly orders which will 
consecrate themselves to the specific demands of our modern 
world. 

(12) The history of the religious guilds is also of increasing 
importance in the light they shed upon the modern guilds for 
Christian work. Itseems as if the Christian world were entering 
upon a period which bears the same relation to the great Refor- 
mation as the Middle Ages did to Nicene Christianity. 

(13) The histories of the sects and of the hundreds of Chris- 
tian denomination and societies give important contributions from 
each one of them as it works out an important principle either 
to absurdity, decay and death, or to a rich and fruitful life. The 
test of history is the judgment of God to which all should give 
heed. 

These will indicate in some measure the branchings out of 
church history. How is it possible for one teacher to do all this 
vast work of investigation and of instruction. It is a department 
in which several professors should work together. Will the uni- 
versity rise to this ideal in codperation with the theological 
school, or will it be necessary for the theological seminary itself 
to rise into a theological university and cover the ground of 
Christian history? 

III. Zhe System of Theology—The system of theology 
embraces the three great divisions, Religion, Dogma, Morals. 

(1) Religion is the primary department of the system of 
theology. It was buried in dogma by the older theologians. It 
has emancipated itself in part and it already exhibits a vigorous 
and fruitful life. 

(2) We begin with the history of religions which will embrace 
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in their historic order and place all the historic religions of man- 
kind. This involves a study of all the sacred books of the great 
religions and inquiry into the customs and practices of the lesser 
religions. It seems to be necessary for the university to do this 
preparatory work. The gathering of all this vast material of the 
history of religions must be done by a large number of univer- 
sity men. But the trained theologian may gather up all this 
material and make it into a history of religions. The religion 
of Israel and its fulfillment in the religion of Jesus cannot be 
thoroughly understood until it is set in the midst of the historic 
development of the other religions of the world. 

(4) The philosophy of religion is another modern study of 
increasing importance. Here religion and philosophy come into 
helpful contact. Religion must be rooted and grounded in the 
nature of man, in the variety of temperaments and races of men, 
and its development must be explained in accordance with its 
historic environments and the civilization of which it forms a 
part. It is of great importance to know what place Christianity 
has in the philosophy of religion. 

(c) Comparative religion springs from the results of a his- 
tory of religion and the philosophy of religion. It is of impor- 
tance to know how Christianity stands the test of comparison. 
This discipline shows the essential features of all religion, it 
eliminates one religion after another as we rise in the scale of 
religions until at last Christianity is seen grandly towering 
above all in its heavenly uniqueness. 

(d) The theologian who has made these preliminary studies is 
prepared to learn from biblical theology the religion of the Old 
Testament and the religion of the New Testament; and from 
church history the religion of Christianity in its unity and vari- 
ety. He may then for the first time with safety construct a firm 
and abiding system. He may put it in the form of apologetics 
on the one side or of polemics on the other; but he will act 
more wisely if he construct it into a system of Christian reli- 
gion. 

(e) Apologetics is now and long has been the bane of mod- 
ern theology. Self-constituted defenders of the faith, Uzzahs 
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trembling for the ark of God, religious demagogues eager for 
notoriety have raged in this field. Many eminent scholars have 
endeavored to construct the defense of Christianity on a solid 
basis and entrench it in defensible lines, but the history of 
modern apologetics has been a mé/ée rather than a holy war. 
Christianity is its own best defense. The problem is to state it 
truly and accurately —to remove from it all the stains and accre- 
tions of mere tradition and to exhibit it in its historic evolution 
under the impulses of the divine Spirit. 
“For Truth has such a face and such a mien 
As to be loved needs only to be seen.” 

This word of Dryden applies to all truth, much more, then, to 
Christ and Christianity. To know Jesus Christ and his religion,— 
to hold them before the world in their simple truth and their 
profound reality,—to set them on the pinnacle of exact and 
comprehensive scholarship, in the midst of all the religions of 
history, and of all the speculative systems of philosophy, in the 
blaze of universal knowledge, that is to see the Christ invincible 
and regnant and his religion the universal religion. 

(2) Dogma.—The central division of the system of theology 
is dogma, the system of the faith of the church. I have no sym- 
pathy with the prevalent hostility to dogmatic theology. There 
are excellent reasons for the hostility to the systems of the 
sectarian theologians who have dominated modern theology. 
But it is necessary that we should learn that these systems are 
misstatements of the Christian system of dogma and are not the 
Christian system itself. These systems are speculative elabora- 
tions of traditional dogma with a capricious use of such modern 
learning as seemed appropriate and a studied neglect of every- 
thing that could not be assimilated. The system of dogma of 
historic Christianity, the one catholic faith of Christ’s church, 
has been overwhelmed, obscured, and buried under the mass of 
provincial elaborations and sectarian interpretations. The recon- 
struction of the system of theology, which is so greatly needed, 
is to be accomplished by the elimination of all material that is 
merely speculative, all that is merely provisional, all that has 
sprung from the circumstances of a single denomination, or 
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from a peculiarepoch of history, in order to gain that which is the 
sacred deposit of historic Christianity, the one holy catholic 
faith of the church. 

(a) It is necessary to begin with a study of the doctrines 
of the historic religions. The three great topics of dogmatic 
theology are God, man, and redemption. It is important that 
we should learn what is the Greek idea of God, what the Roman 
idea of man, what the Assyrian conception of redemption. We 
need to learn the common faith of mankind as expressed in all 
the historic religions and to distinguish the special faith of each 
one of them. The doctrines of God and of man and of redemp- 
tion as they are derived from Holy Scripture, placed in the 
midst of the faiths of the ethnic religions, appear in new light 
and significance as we rise from the common faith of mankind 
through all the variations to the unique faith of Holy Scripture 
and of the Catholic church. 

(4) Philosophy has its contribution to make to dogmatic 
theology, so important, indeed, that without it a system of 
dogmatic theology is impossible. (a) The reason has_ its 
place in theology. Its voice cannot safely be ignored. Who is 
the God of reason? What sort of a God speaks the imperative 
of the conscience? How does he satisfy the religious feeling? 
Do his existence and activity explain the constitution and order 
of nature? The God of the system of theology must be the 
God of a sound and comprehensive philosophy. The God of 
the Bible and the church may be beyond the comprehension 
of the reason and the utmost attainments of the human concep- 
tion, imagination, and fancy ; but there cannot be any valid doc- 
trine of God which the reason excludes, which the conscience 
condemns, and from which the religious feeling shrinks, and 
which the conception and imagination cannot frame without 
violation of the laws of human thought. The God of the sec- 
tarian theologian is not the God of modern philosophy. The 
dogma of God should be so reconstructed that the Godof dogma 
and of philosophy shall be one and the same God. 

(8) The anthropology of dogmatic theology must embrace 
all the results of modern psychology. The dogmatic theolo- 
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gians have always constructed their doctrines of man in accord- 
ance with the psychologies of their own age. Every dogmatic 
statement about man, whether in the treatise of the theologian 
or in the confession of faith or catechism, bears with it psycho- 
logical conceptions. Modern philosophy has made enormous 
strides in the department of psychology. This involves an 
entire reconstruction of the doctrine of Man in the dogmatic 
system. Even in the Bible itself we must take account of bib- 
lical psychology in considering the biblical doctrine of man. 
It is necessary in the history of dogma to distinguish between 
the psychological form of the doctrine of man and the substance 
of the dogma, the sacred deposit itself. The problem for dog- 
matic theology in our age is to take that sacred deposit and 
reconstruct it in the forms of modern psychology. 

(y) In the whole immense field of the doctrine of redemp- 
tion, the ethical philosophy of modern times must be considered. 
The traditional dogma offends against ethical philosophy in 
many respects in its doctrines of the atonement, and of justifica- 
tion and of imputation and of good works. The substance of 
the doctrine is true and real as the legitimate product of Christian 
experience in the evolution of dogma in the church —the sacred 
deposit is there behind these dogmatic modes of statement. 
The modes of statement must be changed. The form of the 
dogmas must be reconstructed so as to harmonize with ethical 
philosophy. In all this great field of the relation of philosophy 
to dogma there is great weakness at the present time, especially 
in our country. Flint and Fairbairn are working in this field in 
Great Britain. Henry B. Smith started out in that direction in 
his address on “ Faith and Philosophy,” but the circumstances in 
which he was placed stayed him from making much progress 
in it. Here is a magnificent field for the future in which the 
department of philosophy in the university has as great responsi- 
bility as the teachers of dogmatic theology in the theological 
school. 

(c) Biblical theology makes its contribution to dogmatic 
theology in the form of biblical dogmatics. Biblical dog- 
matics will give the complete statement of Holy Scripture as to 
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any dogma which may be under consideration, eliminating from 
it all that is temporal and circumstantial in the evolution of the 
doctrine in the successive stages of divine revelation, and present- 
ing the holy, eternal substance of the doctrine as the divine 
word to man. 

(d) Church history gives its contribution to the system of 
dogma into the hands of historical dogmatics. The history of 
dogma, the history of councils, the disciplines of symbolics 
and patristics, all have important contributions to make. The 
problem is essentially the same as that in biblical dogmatics, 
to eliminate the sacred deposit of the catholic faith of Christ’s 
church, which it has kept and unfolded under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, from all that is temporal, provincial, local, 
denominational, and sectarian. This field was a favorite one of 
my greatest teacher, Isaac A. Dorner. In his system of the 
Christian faith, his criticism of the historic statements of the 
faith and the discrimination by which he separates the essential 
substance from the formal envelope, are to my mind the most 
fruitful parts of his work. 

The statements thus far made are sufficient to show the rea- 
sons why dogmatic theology has fallen into contempt not only 
on the part of the people who dislike to hear of it in the pulpit, 
but also of students for the ministry and of ministers themselves 
who are weary to death with its scholasticism and merely tradi- 
tional modes of statement. An immense amount of preparatory 
work is necessary before the system of dogma, the system of 
the faith of Christ’s church, can be successfully reconstructed. 
But so soon as the man of faith and intellect shall stand up at 
the call of God and use all the material from the history of 
religions, from philosophy, from biblical dogmatics and historic 
dogmatics, and with constructive genius organize all this material 
into a system—then we shall have a system of theology that 
will be fresh, grand, magnificent, inspiring, and transforming in 
its influence. It probably will accompany the coming reforma- 
tion of the entire church. 

(3) Ethics—The final and culminating part of the system 
of theology is the system of Christian ethics. This is a modern 
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theological discipline which has been highly cultivated in this 
century on the continent of Europe, but has received little atten- 
tion until recent times in Great Britain and America. 

The system of Christian ethics depends upon the same pre- 
paratory work as Christian religion and Christian dogma— 
namely, the ethics of the religions of the world, the ethics of 
philosophy, the ethics of the Bible, the ethics of Christian history. 
Only on the basis of all this preliminary and preparatory work 
can a true and abiding system of Christian ethics be organized. 
- One of the most remarkable developments in recent years 
has been in the field of ethics as it branches out into such 
extensive reaches that it seems impossible to keep up with its 
expanding lines, which ultimately comprehend all things. We 
are coming into an ethical period of the world, and especially an 
ethical epoch in theology—for everything in the world will ere 
long be considered chiefly in its ethical relations. Christian 
ethics goes wherever ethics goes. There should be no separate 
system of Christian ethics. In the order of historical develop- 
ment you may distinguish Christian ethics from the ethics of 
other religions. In the department of philosophy you may give 
ethical philosophy which in its lower stages may not be Chris- 
tian. In practical ethics you may establish yourself on pre- 
Christian ground and on principles which underlie Christianity 
and other great religions as well—but so far as your ethics is 
true, so far as it is real, so far as it is substantial, it is yet 
Christian, for Christian ethics includes it in its sweep—you are 
simply taking your ground on the lower planes and more 
elementary principles which Christian ethics recognizes and 
maintains. Where will you go and escape from Christian ethics ? 
—to the individual ?— Christian ethics claims every man, woman 
and child in the world :—to the family? — Christian ethics gives 
the law to the father and child, brother and sister, husband and 
wife, servant and master, and presents the model for all these 
relations in the heavenly father, and in the Christ who is at once 
the son and the brother, the servant and the husband :—to 
society ?—Christian ethics enters into every phase of society in 
order to transform it. 
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Men are saved according to Jesus not by their profession of 
faith or knowledge or opportunities or birthright, but because 
Jesus can say to them, ‘I was an hungered and ye gave me meat, 
I was thirsty and ye gave me drink, I was a stranger and ye took 
me in; naked and ye clothed me; I was sick and ye visited me, 
I was in prison and ye came unto me.” He who knows not 
Christ by personal acquaintance and yet does these things is yet 
a Christian—those who know of Christ and do not these things 
are not accepted as Christians by Christ himself. Christian 
ethics must, if it would justify its name, enter with relief into all 
the problems of modern society. Hospitals, schools, public 
charities, college and university settlements, guilds and labor 
organizations, public parks, lavatories—everything that would 
improve the condition of society is in the field of Christian 
ethics. 


The church and the state cannot be so separated that the one 
may safely ignore the other. The church is in the state in a 
sense—but there is also a sense in which the state is in the 
church. The church is larger, more comprehensive in time and 


in place and area of influence. The Latin church rises on 
this principle to a dominion over all the states. Protestantism, 
while it recognizes the supremacy of the state in all matters 
which come within certain definite lines of jurisdiction, yet for- 
bids the state from intrusion into other lines of jurisdiction where 
the church is supreme. The state is free from the dominion of 
the church, but it is not and must not be free from the moral 
obligation to adhere to the principles of Christian ethics. Chris- 
tian ethics illumines all the activities of the state with the light 
of Christian principles and with Christian examples. There can- 
not be one ethical principle for the state, another for the church, 
and still another for the individual. Where the lines of duty 
coincide that which is wrong for the one is wrong for the others 
—that which is right for the one is right also for the second and 
the third. Christian ethics will not permit the state to steal any 
more than one of its own citizens. It will not permit the state 
to lie any more than the church —it will not permit the state to 
make idolatrous worship any more than the churchman. Here 
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is a fruitful field of investigation which, from the? circumstances 
of our century, can best be made in the university. 

The church falls within the range of Christian ethics also. 
The church has been considered too much from an ecclesiastical 
‘point of view—less from a doctrinal point of view—still less 
from an ethical point of view. One of the most fruitful studies 
that could be made at the present time would be to trace ethical 
‘principles through all the varied forms of the organization and 
‘activity of the church, to test them all in the mirror of the life 
‘and teachings of Jesus. It is easy to see that the result would 
be such a transformation that the church would hardly know 
‘itself. Christian ethics has the unique advantage of Jesus 
‘Christ as its teacher, exemplar, and ever-living guide. Looking 
‘to him as the holy King reigning on his throne, from which he 
directs all the evolutions of man and nature towards the accom- 
plishment of the sublime purpose of grace, Christian ethics 
‘enlarges its scope until it takes in the whole realm of universal 
nature, the vast reaches of intelligences in other worlds than 
‘ours—it expands beyond the limits of this world and this life 
‘and comprehends the church of the dead as well as the living 
and the whole sweep of the divine government of our universe 
from the morn of the first creation until the day of ultimate 
doom. Christian ethics rises to this comprehensive position — 
and all its principles and methods are in the category of eternity 
‘and in the measures of God the Father and Jesus Christ his Son. 
‘Inscribed upon the portals of Christian ethics are the words: 
“‘Be ye perfect as your father which is in heaven is perfect.’ 
‘Enthroned at the center of all its avenues is the Holy Messiah. 

Christian ethics is only in its beginnings in our theological 
seminaries. Some of them have established chairs of Christian 
sociology or of applied Christianity. There may be room in a 
theological university eventually for several professors in this 
‘department. But the codperation of seminary and university 
will lead eventually to the best results. 

IV. The church.—The church is an organization of Christians 
under the headship of Christ with ministers appointed by Christ 
to lead the pepple in worship, life, and work. The doctrine of 
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the church is wrought out under the Christian system of theology. 
We have now to consider the church as an organization. 

(1) It is organized as a government with an historical con- 
stitution and an historical ministry. The church is one in its 
divine constitution and plan. Every division in the church has 
been the result of a-sin of violence either on the part of the 
church itself or of the separating bodies. The sins of the 
fathers have been visited on the children through many genera- 
tions. Eventually all the wounds of Christ’s church will be 
healed, all schisms repaired, and its divine plan and constitution 
carried out in reality and entirety. The historic ministry of the 
church will eventually be eliminated from all denominational 
and schismatic accretions. When the mother churches repent of 
their sins of excision and open the doors of welcome, then the 
exscinded daughters will not long remain absent from the maternal 
home. This is the great problem in church government at the 
present time, to find the basis in the historic ministry for a unity 
which will be consistent with many various modes of adaptation 
to the needs of the different races, nations, and communities. 

(2) The historic church has its canon flaw, the formulation 
of the legal experience of centuries. The canon law lies at the 
basis of all the canons, church orders, and church disciplines of 
the national churches of modern Europe and of the separating 
and dissenting denominations. The study of canon law is of 
very great importance for theologians at the present time. So 
long as it is neglected the denominational disciplines are hanging 
in the air apart from the historic law of the church. 

(3) The church is organized for worship under the lead of 
the historic ministry. Sacred places have to be considered and 
Christian architecture becomes important. Sacred times demand 
attention—the Sabbath, the Christian year, thanksgiving days 
and fast days and their proper observance. Sacred things come 
into view—the baptistries—the holy: table and its vessels— 
the use of painting and statuary, missals, illuminated texts and 
pictorial windows. The worship of the churches is dependent 
upon the ordering of ceremonies, whether we think of the elab- 
orate worship of the Greeks or the bare worship of the Friends. 
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Liturgies must be studied, and that whether we use forms of 
prayer or the traditional language of extemporary devotion in 
accordance with an order of worship. Sacred song and music 
must all be investigated that Christian worship may be enriched 
by melody and harmony. The Oxford movement has been a 
blessing to the entire English-speaking world by its enrichment 
of Christian worship in all denominations. Few of these studies 
in the department of Christian worship which have been men- 
tioned are pursued in our seminaries. Little if any attention is 
given to these matters in most of the theological schools. The uni- 
versity might engage in some of them for the common welfare. 

(4) The church is organized for purposes of instruction 
This instruction is given in various grades. The primary is 
catechetics —the training of the young in the essential principles 
of the Christian religion in preparation for the sacred mysteries. 
The discipline of catechetics includes a study of the historic 
catechisms of the church and of the history of catechetics, and 
it results in the principles and methods of a practical catechetics. 
Cathechetics has been enlarged in the last century so as to 
embrace the modern Sunday school which aims especially to 
give elementary training in Holy Scripture; and the charity and 
industrial schools which are essentially mission schools for the 
training of the children of the poor and the outcast. Great 
attention is given in our country to the Sunday school; but little 
attention, so far as I know, has been paid to catechetics in its 
original and most important work. 

(5) The training of the people is chiefly from the pulpit 
and through the preacher. The discipline which has to do with 
this department is homiletics. More attention is paid to this 
department in our American theological schools than to any 
other in connection with the church itself; and yet the history of 
preaching is commonly neglected. 

(6) The training of the ministry is a department which needs 
more thorough study and comprehensive views. The training 
of ministers in school, college, seminary, and university has to 
be carefully considered. The training of deaconesses and lay 
workers of various grades is opening up new problems. The min- 
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istry of the protestant churches will have to follow the example 
of the more ancient churches and enlarge itself by the additions 
of various grades of trained helpers who should be an official 
part of the organization, even if it is necessary to distinguish them 
from the orders of the historic ministry. The question of aid to 
students for the ministry is also a burning one at the present time. 

(7) Pastoral theology or the care of souls is taught in most 
of our theological schools. But the history of the discipline is 
ordinarily neglected and it is usually taught in unscientific 
methods, and often in the form of practical hints from the retired 
ministers who usually give instruction in this department. 

(8) The church should be organized for Christian work 
The Roman church is stronger here than the national churches 
of protestantism and their dissenting children. The Roman 
church took up into itself organizations of every variety of 
form for aggressive work. She is doing the same thing at the 
present time. Any new organization for good work may receive 
the sanction of the church and become incorporated into the 
church. It has ever been difficult for protestantism to do this. 
Accordingly the great organizations for good work among prot- 
estants are commonly outside the churches, although in general 
sympathy with them. The Church of England and the Church 
of Scotland have overcome this defect in a measure by the 
organization of churchly guilds, and institutions for deaconesses 
and orders of various kinds for Christian workers. These point 
the way for the future practical development of the church. The 
guilds and churchly institutions have to supplement the pastoral 
work of the ministry in teaching the ignorant, in relieving the 
poor, in comforting the troubled, in reforming the depraved, in 
alleviating suffering and in caring for the dying and the bereaved 
—in all those multitudinous ways of doing good which are open- 
ing upinall directions for Christian men and women. The theo- 
logical schools are weak here—some of them, are however, rising 
to the situation and are equipping themselves for this work. The 
universities have an important field of codperation with them. 

(9) The church is also organized for the propagation of the 
gospel in the work of missions. The work of foreign missions, 
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the work of home missions on the frontiers of our country, 
the work of city missions, are three well-organized departments 
of missions. 

Great advance has been made in recent years in the practical 
work of missions; but the church lags behind its tremendous 
opportunities in our age, when the whole world is open for 
evangelization. The church is wasting her energies and abusing 
her vast resources in inter-denominational strife, when it should 
economize them and concentrate them for the conversion of the 
world. Instruction in missions in theological schools has not 
kept pace with the advance on the practical side, and is far 
from holding up the great ideals of Christianity. Few theolog- 
ical schools give systematic instruction in mission work. 
Nowhere is adequate training given. 


We have gone over the several departments of theology 
without any effort at completeness, and have seen many fruit- 
ful branches reaching out in all directions, entwining with all 
departments of human knowledge and covering the whole of 
human life. No theological school at present existing pretends 
to cover the whole ground of theology. Only by a combination 
of several of them would it be possible at the present time to 
approximate the demands of the science. Will it be practi- 
cable for our theological seminaries to enlarge themselves so as 
to cover this vast field? It is impossible for all of them to do 
it. A few of them might, by doubling and trebling their 
resources, rise with enthusiastic effort towards its accomplish- 
ment. But it is impossible that any of them can do it with- 
out the codperation of the great universities; for only in the 
great university can the highest ideals of theology be attained 
where a truly scientific and truly practical theology, free from 
denominational restraint and bias, shall pervade, influence, and 
point all the energies of the university; and where a theological 
faculty will coéperate with a legal, medical, and philosophic 
faculty, and so push university work into all the reaches of 
theology, and explore the whole realm of universal knowledge 
and universal life. 
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THE study of comparative religion is destined to exercise a 
profound influence on every branch of Christian theology. Weare. 
coming to see that many of the cherished doctrines of our own: 
religion are not peculiar to Christianity, but have their parallels 
in other faiths. This must in time lead us to form new estimates: 
of them and to recognize in our own beliefs not only the result: 
of a special revelation to ourselves, but the outcome of forces: 
and tendencies of human nature which have been at work in 
many lands. The Christian student must more and more be led: 
to admit that he cannot fully understand a doctrine in his own: 
religion till he has studied the parallel instances in which it is: 
found, and has tried to trace the root in human nature which has 
produced the same or similar fruits in different races and in far’ 
separate climes. To take an example, the teacher of Christian: 
theology will come to treat the Christian doctrine of a future life: 
in connection with the Chinese worship of ancestors and the 
belief of the old Egyptians as to the journey which awaited them 
through the dark underworld, with the Elysian plains of Greece: 
and the Valhalla of the Norsemen, as well as with the Buddhist 
Nirvana. In setting forth the essential nature of Christian wor- 
ship, he will discuss the instinct which prompted the sacrifice of 
primitive times as well as those present in the elaborate rituals 
of India and of Greece and Kome. Thus theology will become: 
a much broader study than it has been apt to prove; it will ally 
itself with more various learning, and it will grow more universal, 
more humane, and will interest many more minds. Nor in this 
wider study of theology is there any danger, rather is there the: 
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strongest possible safeguard, to what is deepest and most sub- 
stantial in our own most dear religion. When we find that a 
doctrine which we hold is common to us with men of other 
faiths, we have discovered an additional evidence of its truth 
and value. If Christianity should prove to possess many such 
doctrines, it will not be the less but the more entitled on that 
account to be considered the consummation of all the religions 
ef the world, the goal which they have all been seeking, the 
attainment in which all who have hitherto adhered to them may 
be called to receive their share. 

In what way may these remarks be applied to the doctrine 
of sacred Scripture which we hold? There is no need to insist 
on the importance of a trustworthy foundation for this doctrine. 
To the Christian it isa matter of no slight moment to be assured 
that the books of Scripture occupy the place they hold by a 
good warrant and that no mistake of great importance has been 
made regarding them; and the heathen also who are invited to 
accept Christianity may reasonably ask for evidence of this. 
The Bible, it is well known, is not the only collection of sacred 
writings; other religions also have their bibles and have claimed 
for them divine inspiration. And it is becoming more and more 
difficult, both on historical and on moral grounds, to maintain 
the old position that the doctrine of divine inspiration is true in 
the one case of the Christian Scriptures and false in all the other 
cases in which it is made. The problem stands as follows: 

A number of religions possess among their sacred treasures 
collections of written works which are held to have come into 
the world in a different way from that in which books are com- 
monly produced. 

Among the Indo-European races this phenomenon presents 
itself twice on a large scale in India, where we have the two 
sacred collections of Brahmanism and of Buddhism; and it also 
presents itself in the case of Persia. Among the Semites we 
meet with it in Israel and Islam. It is also found in Christian- 
ity, in connection with a community which is not, as in most of 
the other cases, national in its origin, but shares the cosmopoli- 
tan character of the Roman Empire. These are the principal 
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cases, but there are many others. How is this phenomenon to 
be accounted for? What makes books sacred? Can we point 
to any general law in the growth of religious communities 
which implies that a religion should at a certain stage in its 
development form a collection of sacred books? If we were in 
the company of a Brahman, a Mohammedan, a Buddhist, a Jew 
and a Christian, and if we put to each of them the same ques- 
tion, On what grounds do you consider your religious books 
sacred? How did they come to be so, and what do the books 
you hold so sacred.do for you, to justify the character you give 
them?— would the answer returned to the question contain any 
common principle? Is the sacredness of books due in all cases 
to the same cause, or may sacredness be added to books in more 
ways and from more motives than one? 

These questions could not be answered fully without exten- 
sive investigations and discussions on a considerable scale. 
Neither of these would be in place in the pages of this journal, 
and what is offered here is no more than a few suggestions as to 
the lines which, if I see rightly, the inquiry must follow. I trust 
that young and able hands will be attracted to a field so full of 
promise." , 

There are two things to be accounted for: in the first place, 
the sacredness of words or books, and, in the second, the forma- 
tion of sacred collections. In some cases forms of words are 
recognized as sacred long before they are brought together in a 
canon. Canonization sometimes confers sacredness, but some- 
times it is no more than the recognition of facts already existing. 
Our first inquiry then is, How do words become sacred? Is this 
always due to the same motive, or may it arise from a variety of 
considerations? Here we must evidently go back to an early 
period and consult the student of early societies and practices as 
well as the historians of known times. Our second inquiry, 
What are the conditions under which the canonization of books 
takes place? is concerned with facts which are not in general 
very obscure. 


* For a short statement of the positions occupied by the various sacred collections 
in their respective religions, I may be allowed to refer to the chapters of my History of 
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I. HOW DO WORDS ACQUIRE SACREDNESS? 


Many people would answer this question, if it were put to 
them, by saying that sacred words are the words of sacred or 
inspired persons. The books of the New Testament are said, in 
their titles, to be the works of “Saints” or of holy men; and 
these saints are supposed to have written under the direction of 
a sacred influence or “ Holy Spirit.” But this explanation does 
not apply to all the cases we have to consider. Especially if we 
begin at the beginning, as we must do if we are to obtain a 
rational view of the whole subject, we shall find that it scarcely 
helps us at all. Weare met at the outset of our inquiry by a 
class of words of power which are, generally speaking, anony- 
mous. It is difficult to say of the words held in reverence by 
the earliest men whether anyone knew or pretended to know 
who had first uttered them, and it is safe to say that it was not 
on account of their origin that they possessed their power. 
Authority has here little to do with authorship. I refer, of course, 
to that host of spells, charms, curses, and incantations which 
plays so great a part in early history and legend. These are the 
earliest sacred words. 

Their character is in accordance with that of the period of 
religious growth to which they belong. We shall find afterwards 
that along with each advance made to a higher religious principle 
a higher type of religious discourse also comes into view. Now 
the spells and charms of which we are speaking here belong to 
the animistic period of religion; to the age, that is to say, pre- 
ceding that of the worship of gods, or of religion properly so- 
called ; when many spirits filled the place afterwards occupied 
by regular gods, and magic stood in the place afterwards occu- 
pied by stated worship as the method of communicating with 
unseen beings. To deal with spirits one does not require his- 
tories or treatises or psalms; something shorter and pithier 
answers the purpose much more effectively. What the sorcerer, 
who comes before the priest, requires in the way of words for his 
transactions with the powers of the air with whom he has to deal 


Religion (Murray, 1895, University Extension Series; American publishers, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons). 
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is a good strong phrase or two; if it be unintelligible it counts 
as a mystery, and it is none the worse for its purpose, but rather 
the better. As for the authorship of the sentences so used, it is 
a matter of perfect indifference. One does not ask who first 
spoke it, but whether it will serve the purpose. This is the 
characteristic of the sacred words of early times. They are 
words which have virtue in them. When spoken at the proper 
time and place and with the accompaniment of the due gift and 
gesture, they have an intrinsic power to bring about the desired 
result. Thus the wishing-well has its appropriate formula of 
words without which the visit to the well cannot be successful. 
The door of the cave opens only to “‘Sesame.’’ He who gathers 
herbs for a good or for an evil purpose (at a certain state of the 
moon) must recite some old form while he does so. In Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales or in any collection of folklore the reader will find 
many such old forms. 

We may mention specially the forms of words used in 
ancient times in the imitative worship of nature. The mysterious 
ceremonies resorted to in time of drought had their appropriate 
words to be chanted by the procession or at the moment of the 
central act. Everyone has heard of the Arval brothers of 
Rome, who went to the country at certain seasons and performed 
ceremonies bearing on the fertility of the soil, and who used 
rhymes which the literary Romans no longer understood. 
Formule used for the same purpose may still be heard in some 
of the more backwood countries of Europe. Nature is assisted 
by being shown what she is desired to do, in some rude imita- 
tive act, or a spell is used which has power over the spirit sup- 
posed to be in charge of the particular natural operation which 
is in question ; while in many cases the aim is to thwart and 
drive away the evil spirits believed to be always at hand and 
bent on working mischief. 

We should also notice the old saws, warnings, and forecasts 
current among every old people, handed down from former gen- 
erations and traceable to no known author, but believed to be 
prophetic and to be big with a meaning which is to be disclosed 
when the man or the event appears. Many of the tragedies 
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both of ancient and of more modern times turn upon some 
motive of this kind. The ‘‘Edipus”’ of Sophocles, Shakespeare’s 
“Macbeth” and Scott’s Guy Mannering afford some notable 
instances. 

Such were the earliest words of awe. If in primitive times 
there was little or no continuous discourse believed to come from 
a higher being, words were not wanting in which men felt them- 
selves brought near to the mystery of things, and furnished to 
some small extent with instruments of relief from the pains and 
ills threatening their existence. It may be thought trifling to 
open a discussion on sacred books by pointing to such old tatters 
of superstition. But they must be spoken of in this connection, 
because they do not come to an end with the passing away of 
the religious age to which they are appropriate, but survive and 
play an important part in religious literature proper. Forms of 
words which are revered not for their authorship, of which 
nothing is known, but on account of the virtue thought to reside 
in the words themselves, still make their appearance in some 
religious books which have been much extolled. The oldest of 
the Babylonian hymns are those which are aimed at evil spirits 
and are thought capable of driving such spirits away and keep- 
ing them at a distance. When a man was sick these ancient 
Babylonians had recourse to a hymn, one hymn being good in 
the case of fits, another for toothache. And other sacred books 
have had their chapters used in the same way. The Egyptian 
Book of the Dead, so much admired for the moral exaltation of 
a few of its chapters, is for the most part nothing but a set of 
charms written on the dead man’s coffin that he might have 
them at hand to open the gates he had to pass through, and to 
gather together the scattered elements of his person, in order 
that he might not fail to have a happy life beyond. In these 
cases we have sacred words of the very earliest kinds embedded 
in writings of later age and higher character and so preserved. 
The Sibylline Books preserved at Rome were a collection of old 
prophecies and warnings from which it was thought possible to 
obtain guidance for the state in times of public emergency. 
The name and the idea of such prophetic books were afterwards 
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employed in other ways, and in connection with prophetic works 
which enjoyed a high reputation. Thus do old ideas on the sub- 
ject of sacred words survive. After discourse of a much higher 
type has made its appearance, words are still held sacred because 
of the occult power thought to reside in them. They are valued 
not for any truth or beauty they possess; that indeed could 
scarcely be, but for what they are able to do when properly 
applied. 

From the innumerable swarm of spirits, the beings thought of 
by the earliest men in their dealings with the unseen world, the 
gods gradually raise their heads. A god is a being of definite 
character settled at a certain place, sought of those who believe 
in him by stated rites, surrounded by a regular body of worship- 
ers, be they tribe, family, or nation. And this new worship 
produces along with other things its own sacred words. It pro- 
duces them in two ways and of two kinds. First it has the 
words which are the result of growth and long tradition, and are 
sacred without being connected with any human speaker. And 
then it produces words of a more personal nature; for it is in 


this form of religion that the phenomenon of inspiration proper 
takes its rise. 


Around these great beings whose rise brings to human 
society a new principle of unity, and to the imagination new ideas 
of strength, grandeur, and tenderness, various forms of words 
gradually gather, which on account of their connection with the 
gods come to be held sacred. These products are also for the 
most part anonymous and belong rather to the things which are 
developed by long-continued natural processes than to those 
which are produced by individual minds. In the first place a 
set of stories is formed about the gods. They become a center 
round which all sorts of old tradition and legends, often repul- 
sive enough, crystallize. A kind of history begins, with the 
gods for its principal heroes. The origin of the god is explained 
by a narrative ; if he is a solar god the experiences of the sun 
are turned into a story of the great being who dies to live again ; 
or some curious usage belonging to his worship or geographical 
peculiarity connected with the place where he is found has a legend 
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to account for it. A mythology thus grows up; and among a peo- 
ple of active minds it may in time assume enormous extent and 
complexity. In time many of the stories composing it grow 
unintelligible, and some of them prove revolting to improving 
taste. The original motives are lost; what is left is but a set of 
rude remains. But the mythology does not lose its sacredness 
because it is no longer understood. As the gods rise in dignity 
and in character the stories relating to them are invested with 
deeper mystery. When reason turns away from them, they 
become objects of faith, and the pious, not able to discard them, 
resort to mystical and allegorical interpretations such as simpler 
generations would have scorned. The obvious meaning of the 
divine legends is abandoned, but they are held to have a hidden 
or mystical meaning, and this serves for a time to keep them 
alive. 

And if the early state, for it is at that stage of social growth 
that we now are, sees the stories and legends of the gods grow 
into sacredness, it also finds its laws grow sacred. The view 
prevails throughout the whole of the ancient world that the 
structure of society, the acquisition of which adds so immensely 
to the dignity and effectiveness of human life, is a divine work, 
and that the rules and maxims of conduct which are generally 
recognized are divinely given. In communities where church 
and state are still one, this must be so. The king when he acts 
as judge represents the god who is the unseen head of the state, 
all offenses are committed against God, and the important sen- 
tences pronounced by the judge in various cases become princi- 
ples of a law which has more than merely human sanction. 
Thus a body of statutes or judgments is formed which God is 
believed to uphold, and the unwritten code which thus arises has 
a religious character and will when written down take rank as 
a sacred book. Laws are apt to be handed down in an anony- 
mous form; as the community accepts them they are ascribed to 
a source higher than any human lawgiver and continue to exist 
and to be in force though their author is not named. It is later 
that the codifier comes and gathers into one corpus the various 
laws and smaller codes he finds existing. Then the finished 
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code may be called by his name or by that of an older, perhaps 
a partly mythical, lawgiver. In some cases this is the first sacred 
book existing in the nation and becomes the nucleus of the 
religious collection afterwards formed. Every sacred literature 
contains more or less material of this kind. 

The words connected with religion which we have met with 
up to this point are all of an impersonal character. They are 
held in reverence for their own sake rather than that of their 
reputed author. It is a great step in the development of the 
subject when we come to the phenomenon of direct inspiration, 
and to the character of the prophet or specially inspired person. 
The prophet succeeds, in the higher plane of the religion of gods, 
to the position occupied by the sorcerer in the worship of spirits. 
He stands in the same place socially as his predecessor, and 
practices some of the same arts; but the resemblance ends there. 
The prophet is the organ of an unseen power much greater than 
any known to the sorcerer; a god speaks through him as no 
spirit could, and his utterances have a new character. They 
have to do with keeping up the bond which exists not sporadic- 
ally but permanently between the god and his people, and aim 
at making the connection living and effective. The words of 
the prophet have therefore a moral character. While he may 
often be consulted in trivial matters, such as the recovery of 
strayed asses or the hard case of the workman who has dropped 
his axe into the water, he also has the power of appealing to 
king and people at great crises; he can rebuke an arrogant ruler 
and can remind the people of the claims their god has on them, 
when these are being forgotten. At this point, therefore, sacred 
words of a new class come into view; those spoken by known 
persons under the inspiration of known gods, and afterwards 
preserved in memory or by writing. The oracles of Greece, 
some of which were of great influence both in shaping the policy 
of states and in raising the moral tone of the nation, belong to 
some extent to this class of sacred words; but it is among the 
Semitic peoples that the character of the prophet is most 
developed, and that he acts most independently. What large 
additions are made in this way to the world’s sacred lore, every 
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one knows. Words spoken at first perhaps to meet an immedi- 
ate practical purpose or in answer to some inquiry are remem- 
bered long after their occasion has passed away. The prophet 
may not have thought them so sacred as they afterwards 
appeared. Mahomet probably stands alone among the great 
figures of the prophetic order in having regarded his own utter- 
ances from the very outset as possessing authority for all men. 
But the prophet’s authority for inspiration once established, his 
words rise in authority. The judgments and laws he pronounced 
are held sacred as well as his oracles; when his words are writ- 
ten, the book rapidly advances in sacredness, and the words it 
contains are thought to be pregnant with divine truth, and as 
they cease to be understood, with recondite mysteries, to be 
interpreted by processes with which sound exegesis has little in 


common. 

The Vedic hymns occupy a peculiar position in the subject 
we are discussing. They are sacred for two distinct reasons 
which are scarcely compatible with one another. The authors of 
these venerable poems did not at first claim any special guidance 


from above. They describe their own work of literary produc- 
tion in words which show them to consider their hymns, wonder- 
ful as they are, as the fruit of their own efforts, and not as the 
gift of any supernatural afflatus. Later generations, however, 
took a different view of their work; the hymns were regarded 
as being of divine and not of human origin; they were classed 
among the ‘‘s’ruti” or hearing, as if the human poets had had 
nothing to do but to take down what was brought to their ears. 
But there is another reason for the sacredness of these poems. 
The hymn was an integral part of the Vedic sacrifice, that 
apparatus of stupendous magnitude and inexpressible cogency 
by which the harmony of heaven and earth, and even the 
regular course of nature itself, was believed to be maintained. 
Without the hymn the sacrifice was not complete, and could not 
secure the desired result; and thus the hymn was a kind of 
supernatural spell or incantation. The words then are sacred 
not only as being produced by inspired writers, but on account 
of the potency they possess in themselves; and thus, while the 
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Vedic hymns belong in their origin to the higher level of sacred 
writings, their use degrades them to the earlier and lower. 
They derive sacredness from their employment and from the 
effects they produce in the sacred ritual. In practice they are 
held sacred on both grounds; on the one hand they are due to 
an inspired author, and on the other they possess virtue in 
themselves. Persian religion in the same way appears to have 
possessed hymns before Zarathustra, which were esteemed 
because of the effect they produced. Zarathustra is found 
praying in one of the Gathas that it may be given to men to 
offer the best sacrifices accompanied by the most effectual 
hymns. The reader may possibly think of more recent 
instances in which a religious ceremony is believed to produce a 
supernatural effect, and act codperates with spell to make the 
effect sure, with the result that the spoken words come to 
possess an ineffable sanctity. 

A further step in religious development, and new motives 
for holding writings sacred come into play. Religion ceases to 
be a branch or an aspect of the state, is organized into a 
separate establishment of its own, and freely giving effect to its 
own impulses builds up a great edifice in which nothing is want- 
ing. This takes place when the community as a whole comes 
afresh under the power of religion so that the state is trans- 
formed into a church, and its resources, material and intellectual, 
are enlisted in the service of the deity. It also takes place 
when a new religion is founded which is energetic enough to 
create a set of new forms for the expression of its own spirit, 
and to place upon the world a great religious institution. When 
this comes to pass books can become sacred in a new way, and 
religious books of a new type or of more than one new type are 
called into existence. 

In the first place the new religious community has a set of 
new institutions, new laws, and a new ritual. As soon as the 
institutions, laws, and ritual cease to be new, or as soon as a new 
generation is born after the first believers and finds these great 
things existing in the world, clothed with the power of mighty 
facts and powerfully engaging love and reverence—as soon as 
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this takes place books are called in to satisfy the curiosity of the 
faithful as to the origin and history of their movement and 
of their various practices. There are many things to be 
explained. Members wish to know what is the reason of such 
and such an obscufe point in the ritual, or of the position in 
the community of such and such families and guilds, or of 
such and such conditions of admission to the order. These 
explanations naturally take the form of history, and even when 
the history supplied in this way is not genuine, but made up 
to serve the purpose, the books containing it have a strong 
chance of obtaining favor with the faithful and becoming part 
of the archives of the religion. Thus the etiological tradition 
spoken of before, which aims at accounting for interesting things 
and practices, has a new lease of life in connection with some of 
the great religions. In primitive times there were etiological 
traditions or legends to explain why the rabbit had so short a 
tail, or why a certain rock had a peculiar shape. Now, such 
legends are produced to explain why this victim rather than 
that is chosen for a certain sacrifice, or why the members of the 
religious order observe a certain practice. The Brahmanical 
sacred books are full of divine legends explaining various points 
in the sacrificial ritual. The works narrating the life and teach- 
ing of Gautama are full of stories which are evidently intended 
to settle disputed points as to conditions of entrance to the order, 
or as to its discipline, by showing what view the master himself 
took of them. The adherents of an infant faith naturally look 
for further light than they have received at first as to what is 
required of them. Difficulties occur which the original teaching 
does not solve, and new situations arise in which the path of 
duty is not plain. In many a form the question presents itself, 
whether the primary rules of the community are to be rigidly 
carried out in all cases, or whether, from the weakness of human 
flesh and for the sake of attracting those outside, some com- 
promise may be allowed. Stories about the founder may exist 
which bear on such points; and if they do not exist at first they 
may be invented, or there may be stories bearing on the point 
which though connected with a later period of the faith may yet 
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be worthy of attention. But while the zxtiological motive is 
undoubtedly responsible for large parts of some of the sacred col- 
lections, religious histories are also written in which that motive 
has little share. Every religion, at least, which has a personal 
founder is strongly interested in having a true history of its begin- 
nings. Every spiritual movement must of necessity look back to 
its origin in order to realize itself and to gain strength for the 
accomplishment of its task, and in accordance with this law 
there is the deepest desire in every such community to know all 
about the prophet or the master, to hear his words and observe 
his actions. It is at the source, where the ideal was actually 
touched which all religious effort afterwards strives to reconquer, 
that the spirit of the community feels itself at home. This is 
with some qualifications a truly historical motive, and the books 
produced in obedience to it become the most precious treas- 
ures of the religious body. The books which place the 
believer where the first disciples stood, which enable him to 
listen to the Master’s words, and overhear perhaps even his 
secret thoughts and prayers, so that he feels for himself 
what that spirit was which reached the Master from the 
upper region and passed forth from him to other men, those 
books soon grow dear to all the faithful, and are used more 
and raised to a greater height than any others. They may be 
prized for other reasons than this, and regarded as oracles, as 
one of the earliest Christian collections (the Aéya) was, but the 
genuine historical interest is not wanting. On the same prin- 
ciple, though in a less degree, narratives about the first disciples 
and about the early struggles of the faith are soon irradiated 
with a sacred light. And works written by the companions of 
the Master or by those who stood near to him, if they taught 
the doctrine or explained its practical bearings, or made any 
sketch of a constitution to embody it, these also are enshrined 
in pious regard. 

And here we observe that such historical books as we have 
now spoken of are received from higher motives than those 
which led to the recognition of some other classes of books 
spoken of above. Histories of the founder and of his followers 
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are not accepted by the faithful because of any outward effects 
they can produce. They work no charms; they do not, except 
very indirectly, keep demons at a distance; they do not reveal 
the future; they are not supposed to act as spells when read at 
public worship, or to compel heaven and earth to be in harmony. 
Even if they were not used in worship at all they would still be 
cherished with the warmest affection. Nor are they prized for 
the explanations they furnish of existing views and usages; 
that, indeed, they are often very far from doing. The effects 
they produce are not outward, they have apparently no inherent 
virtue ; what they do is only in the mind of the believer. They 
bring him near to the source and the object of his faith, which 
they renew in him as at the first. They light no fires outside, 
but light up in his heart the fires of enthusiasm and love. They 
unite him to what he feels to be most vital in his religion, and 
he therefore holds them dear, even though he should recognize 
in them no supernatural character and should even be in doubt 
as to their authorship. 

The devotional and didactic books which find their way into 
the sacred collections stand, from the ethical point of view, on 
the same plane as those just spoken of. They are loved before 
they are thought sacred; they would not have been held sacred 
had they not become the vehicle of the holy thoughts of multi- 
tudes, or had they not set forth views of the faith generally held 
by the believers. At the late stage of religious growth at which 
such works appear a dominant motive of their recognition as 
sacred must be held to be that of moral and intellectual approval. 
Other and earlier motives are no doubt still operative even at 
this stage. Books are held sacred because they bear, truly or 
untruly, the names of apostles or saints, because they are ortho- 
dox, because they bear out existing church usages, because they 
are thought to be oracles. Such considerations may no doubt 
carry a book into the canon which does not strongly recommend 
itself to moral and spiritual instincts. But as a rule books are 
not received at the stage of religion now before us unless they 
have secured the moral approbation of the body of the faithful 
and are felt to be in the main true and useful and edifying. 
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One more method we have to mention by which additions 
are made to sacred collections. When commentaries are written 
on books of acknowledged authority, and are themselves in due 
time accepted as valid interpretations of these works, the com- 
ment comes to partake of the sacred character of the text; the 
tradition of the elders takes its place beside, and may even to 
some extent supplant, the law of God. The Zend is the com- 
mentary on the Avesta, and the name Zendavesta indicates that 
the commentary was accepted as an essential part of the sacred 
collection. In Indian sacred literature this principle is respon- 
sible for the most enormous additions to the earlier books. 

It may be convenient to sum up in a tabular form the results 
of the foregoing discussion. We have seen that the world has 
possessed at various times words and books held sacred from a 
number of different considerations. These may be arranged in 
the following classes : 

A. Words not attributed to any individual author. 


1. Words containing a charm and enabling him who uses 
them aright to obtain the fulfillment of his wishes, to cope with 
evil spirits, to assist or call forth the operations of nature, etc. 

2. Words containing a prophecy, the fulfillment of which is 
still to come, and which may, if properly interpreted and 
applied, guide human conduct and policy. 

3. Old myths and legends. 

4. Laws setting forth the fundamental duties of individuals, 
and the conditions of the welfare of societies, held to have been 
given by the deity and to have his sanction. 

B. Words uttered by known persons, in early stages of religion. 

1. Oracles given by a deity through his stated representa- 
tives at his accustomed seat ; in many cases still awaiting their 
accomplishment. 


2. Words and discourses, preserved in tradition or in writing, 
of men believed to be inspired. 


3. Hymns and formule connected with worship and con- 
sidered essential to the due and effective performance of 
religious functions (A. I at a later stage). 
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C. Books connected with the early stages of great religious move- 
ments. 

1. Historical: (@) zxtiological stories and legends; (6) his- 
torical narratives. 

2. Devotional and didactic works. 

3. Works dealing with the ritual and with the constitution of 
religious communities. 

4. Commentaries on books already sacred. 

For the purpose of classification we may enumerate all these 
different classes of religious discourse, but in practice they are 
found like geological strata, overlapping and mixed up together, 
though s ill recognizable. Each set of sacred books, with the 
exception of those of Christianity, contains materials belonging 
to the remote past and to different subsequent periods. The 
stock of religious sentences, legends, and narratives is liable to 
be taken up by one hand after another, each framing them in a 
new setting belonging to his own day and thus making them 
appear in a new light. The Pentateuch finally obtained sacred- 
ness as a book of law and as the constitution of a community, 
but materials are embedded in it which obtained sacredness 
originally in most if not all of the ways spoken of above. 
History and legend, anonymous words of ancient wisdom, 
oracles yet unfulfilled,’ stories explaining religious usages, 
devotional and didactic discourse, all are there along with ritual 
matter which, if critics tell us truly, came into the collection last 
of all. The Babylonian texts contain, along with the deeds of 
kings, very ancient spells and legends. As long as the sacred 
words of a nation remain in flux and are not fixed in a canon, 
they are subject to incessant modification and rearrangement. 
Nor is the older matter always assimilated to the character of 
the newer setting. Tales of which the savage origin is but thinly 
veiled lie ultimately side by side with the laws of a highly civ- 
ilized constitution and with the loftiest spiritual aspirations. 
The principles of different epochs, though in reality inconsistent 
with each other, are both stated in the same collection. All the 
miscellaneous property the nation has acquired in the way of 
religious narrative or discourse, in its passage through the 
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different stages of civilization and by its borrowings from various 
neighbors —all this, as well as the record of its own special 
experience in sacred things, lies at last stored up together in its 
sacred literature. 


I]. WHAT ARE THE CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH THE CANONIZATION 
OF BOOKS TAKES PLACE? 


Every country and every religion has its store of sacred 
words and stories. The production of these takes place in every 
land; and whenever they survive till the arrival of a literary age 
they become the themes of authors and are woven together and 
set forth in written books. Nor can any fresh religious move- 
ment take place in a civilized country without setting in motion 
a literary movement of its own and producing its own narratives 
and treatises. But while every people possesses such properties 
in connection with its religion, not every people makes the same 
use of them. In some cases the existing religious lore is gath- 
ered together in a sacred canon. The religious organization, 
that is to say, draws up a catalogue of the books which are 
recognized and received, and these belong thenceforward to the 
sacred things of the religion. They are exalted above other 
books, perhaps above others which are very like them; they are 
regarded as inspired in a way in which no others are. These 
books become an integral part of the religion; in them it sees 
its standard, and recognizes the secret of its strength and the 
guarantee of its historical continuity. They form the official 
expression in writing of what is believed and aimed at, and when 
any dispute arises they are appealed to for their verdict. The 
outsider who wishes to know what the religion amounts to must 
go to them for satisfaction. So it is in the case of some of the 
great religions; but inthe case of others it is not so. Some 
great religions have never formed a canon. If at one time there 
were books setting forth their belief and practice, these books 
have never been accepted by the religion as a whole or adopted 
as its standard, and in consequence they have been forgotten and 
have disappeared. These religions have accordingly no official 
documents by which they may be known. The student has to 
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collect his knowledge of them in other directions. From the 
spirit they impressed upon their peoples, from what is known 
of their rites and ceremonies, from their artistic remains, and 
from the evidence supplied by secular writers—from these and 
other such quarters he has to find out about them what he can. 

What is the reason of this great difference in the use various 
nations have made of their religious lore? How does it come 
that Greece and Rome, in whose religions so much is found that 
is of value for all time, formed no collections of religious litera- 
ture? The same is the case with China, in spite of her imposing 
ritual continued for millenniums. Books China has which all 
educated men must study, but they are not sacred books ; they 
make no claim to a religious character. Why are these religions 
so poor in this respect while Brahmanism has an immense 
collection of sacred books, and Islam was embodied in such a 
book from its very cradle ? 

Let us consider first the case of those religions which formed 
no sacred canon. If the question be asked why China, Greece, 
and Rome formed no collection of religious books, in which the 
norm of their religions was to be recognized, it might be enough 
to reply that the books are wanting which might have lent them- 
selves to such a purpose. No collection of sacred books can be 
made where there are no sacred books to collect. Not every 
book, not every religious book, will serve the purpose of a sacred 
collection, and in Greece and Rome, at least (of China I am not 
able to speak in this connection), the right kind of book appears 
to have been wanting. Writings which are to find their way into 
a canon must be about religious subjects in which all the faithful 
feel an interest and with regard to which they are at one, and 
they must be written in the interests of the religion as a working 
system and capable of nourishing enthusiasm for the cause and 
assisting faith. If no such books exist, religious collections may 
be made, indeed, but the people in general will not care for them 
and they will not live long. Now in Greece literature was not 
under the influence of the working religion, and stood as a whole 
quite apart from it. The literature of Greece worked powerfully 
for the religion of subsequent ages, but was of little assistance to 
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the priests of its own day. The philosophers who were to rule 
the belief of after times moved in a world of thought quite apart 
from that of the church of their own neighbors, as philosophers 
are apt todo. The attempts made by the Orphic writers, and 
afterwards by the tragedians under their influence, to weld the 
religious thought of Greece into a system and to infuse into it a 
new life and enthusiasm, did not succeed. In Greece, as also in 
Rome, where the same relations were reproduced between the 
system of worship and the world of thought and literature, 
religion produced no books suited for a canon, no books in 
which the nation as a whole was interested and which the living 
church could acknowledge as expressing her own thought. 

The explanation we have offered of the absence of any canon 
of scripture in the religions of Greece and Rome differs some- 
what from that which is usually given. What is generally said 
on the question is that a sacred canon is the work of an organ- 
ized priesthood, and that neither in Greece nor in Rome was the 
priesthood sufficiently organized to impose its will in this way 
upon the nation. That is undoubtedly the case. In neither of 
these instances did the priesthood take the form of an organized 
national hierarchy. Religion never came to be either in these 
cases, or it may be added in the case of China or in that of 
Egypt, a homogeneous, national system. In none of these 
countries did the priests ever find themselves at one in their 
teaching or combine to recognize one special doctrine as that 
which was to be propagated throughout the nation. Greek 
religion, to take it as typical of the others in this respect, 
remained to the end local, devoid of system or combination. 
Greek priests formed no presbyteries or synods and recognized 
no sovereign pontiff or convocation. In Rome there was plenty 
of organization but there was no life-giving or unifying spirit, as 
there was no generally accepted creed, to make the various 
priesthoods and colleges realize their membership with one 
another in one body. The same might be shown, if we had time, 
of China and Egypt. And so it came to pass that none of these 
countries came to have a bible, a definite collection of books 
embodying the doctrine of the national religion. There was no 
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oody with authority enough to form and hand over to the nation 
such a collection. 

We see, then, that there are two essential conditions of the 
formation of a canon. The first is the existence of books which 
the nation is prepared to recognize as the norm of its religion. 
The second is the existence of a religious authority of sufficient 
power to prescribe to the nation what books it shall receive as 
that norm. In the cases we have named neither of these condi- 
tions has been fulfilled. And it takes no great insight to 
recognize that these two conditions are intimately connected 
with each other. Where no religious doctrine is attained which 
dominates the mind of the nation as a whole and prompts the 
writing of works embodying the essence of the national beliefs 
and aspirations, there the priesthood have no central standard 
around which they may feel themselves one body, they remain 
isolated from each other and disunited, and cannot possibly 
present for national acceptance any religious law or sacred 


canon. 
And now we are in position to consider the case of nations 


which have canons, and to attempt a brief and tentative state- 
ment of the conditions under which sacred collections are formed. 
The soil from which such a plant is reared is a nation which has 
taken religion for its central interest either by natural predis- 
position and from the earliest times, or at some later period of its 
history, under the stress of some terrible reverse, or at the com- 
manding word of a great religious reformer. In a nation which 
turns its mind principally to religion, social and intellectual 
growth must follow certain well-known lines. Those who devote 
themselves to religious acts and studies will be regarded by those 
who labor at other callings with respect and deference. Their 
families will stand in honor, their leisure will be thought to be 
their due, their words will be of weight. They, in their turn, will 
devote themselves to that which has exalted them, and will do 
all they can to make religion great, splendid, and awful. 
Especially will they treat the sacred words and legends of the 
nation with what literary power they possess, fitting the old 
words for the use of the new age, stripping them of grossness 
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and obscurity and making them worthy vehicles and incentives 
of living piety. Thus the highest intellectual power of the 
nation will be engaged in the service of religion, and by degrees 
a new literature will arise which will quickly grow dear to the 
nation as the expression of its truest thoughts and deepest 
feelings. This literature may not at first be thought to be 
inspired ; the writers may be too well known, and their methods 
of working too well understood by their neighbors for such a 
view to be held about them. But when the figure of the author 
disappears, and the hymn or narrative he wrote still continues in 
use, enshrined it may be in acts of worship, and rising gradually 
to a height where it is beyond criticism and irradiated by the 
sacred lamp that burns within the shrine, then the hymn or 
narrative begins to rank as sacred. It is not like other writings ; 
it cannot have been produced, men begin to think, in the ordi- 
nary way. The writer did not produce it as common writers 
produce their works; it was shown to him, revealed to him, by 
a higher power. 

Here the conditions exist for the formation of a sacred canon. 
The act itself takes place when the religion realizes that it has 
come to have a settled place in the world and that a great future 
lies before it. The early struggles and persecutions are over, and 
the doubts and uncertainties which accompany the first stages 
of every spiritual movement—these also are overcome. The 
cause has fought its battles and has won some measure of peace 
from its enemies round about, and now it begins to see that it 
has conquered a kingdom for itself, not only in the spiritual 
world, but in the world of earthly dominions and policies. That 
kingdom has now to be set in order. The confusions of the 
time of struggle are to be succeeded by the orderly arrange- 
ments of a time of peace. The available resources are counted 
up, offices are adjusted, rules are made. And among the mat- 
ters which call for regulation is the matter of sacred books. 
Doubts may exist which books among a number of existing 
religious works are to be regarded as authoritative. The limits 
must be drawn. Books everywhere received and used obtain 
official sanction; with regard to others the authorities may 
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express themselves as being in doubt, and may leave over a 
final decision for time and further experience. And the books 
received must be arranged. The Buddhist canon consists of 
three baskets, or collections. In other cases there is but one 
catalogue, perhaps with an appendix of those books whose posi- 
tion is not yet finally determined. Some canons are fixed defi- 
nitely, once for all, so that no addition is afterwards possible. 
The Koran was completed in a few years. Some remain more 
open, so that for centuries afterwards the canon may receive suc- 
cessive extensions. But the first step once taken in the process, 
the first catalogue of authoritative books once drawn up by the 
leaders of the religion and accepted in principle if not in every 
detail by the community, a change of momentous importance 
and irrevocable in its nature has taken place. That these books 
are the canon of the religion is thenceforward a fact of history 
which cannot be got rid of. Whether it be possible for the 
adherents of a religion in an enlightened age long afterwards to 
go behind some of the sacred books and to attach their faith more 
closely than even some of the sacred writers did to the spirit of 
the founder we need not now discuss. Where this is attempted 
with any likelihood of success a great schism in the religion is 
probably at hand. As the formation of the canon is not the 
work of a day, but the outcome of a long growth which has 
its roots deep in national character and history, so the change 
or reform of a canon is so large a matter as not to be easily 
conceivable. So long as a religion remains alive it must carry 
with it this essential member of its structure. 

What was undertaken in this paper is now, in a sense, 
fulfilled. Suggestions have been made as to the various ways 
in which words and discourses are attached to religion and 
acquire authority and sacredness. And an attempt has been 
made to point out the conditions under which a religion draws 
up a catalogue of its sacred collection of materials. A few 
considerations are offered in conclusion as to the distinctive 
peculiarities of the Christian collection of books as compared 
with other sacred canons. What most of all gives our Bible its 
hold upon our imagination and our heart we do not attempt to 
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set forth, but only those of its merits which men of all religions 
must in reason recognize. 

1. The outstanding feature of the Christian Bible is that it 
contains the canons of two religions. The church adopted the 
Bible of the synagogue before it made any collection of its 
own, and the Jewish Scriptures count as the first division of 
the sacred books of Christianity. All attempts to dissolve 
this union and to limit the Christian Scriptures to books of 
Christian origin have failed signally. Now one consequence of 
this is that the Bible as a whole is not a national book. As 
Christianity prevailed not as the religion of a nation, but as 
the religion of an empire embracing many nations, so the 
Christian Bible as a whole is not the work of any one nation 
but of the catholic church, and has thus a cosmopolitan 
character. 

2. What is national in the Bible belongs to the Jewish nation. 
Now the Jewish canon is singularly free from what we may call 
pre-ethical religious matter, from writings belonging to the 
stage before religion became a moral relationship. Perhaps 
spells and exorcisms may be found in the Bible; perhaps it con- 
tains legends of a somewhat rude and primitive kind; but these 
do not stand forth prominently; they have to be looked for. 
Whether the makers of the Jewish canon eliminated such mat- 
ters, which are found so plentifully in other sacred collections, 
or in whatever way it came about, the Old Testament gives no 
countenance to superstition, but places before us in the main a 
religion which is moral, in which God and his people are 
related together as king and vassals, or as father and children. 
The chief purport of the book is to narrate the history of this 
relationship. The books are mainly historical and what they 
tell us is how God has dealt with man. 

3. What the Bible contains of ritual and priestly matter 
belongs to the Jewish books, and such parts of these books are 
to the Christian of less importance. What the Christian cares 
for in the Jewish books is what in them points to Christ, or the 
preparation they describe of that new relation between God and 
man which came in Christ to full reality. The Bible, as Chris- 
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tians regard it, is not, accordingly, a ritualistic book nor a book 
of law. 

4. The specially Christian books which are nearest to the 
believer are all new, that is to say they are the products of the 
early Christian movement itself. They do not, therefore, con- 
sist in any appreciable degree of impedimenta, but are all, broadly 
speaking, quickening to Christian faith. 

5. The Christian Scriptures do not impose a creed. They 
contain several types of theology and the believer is placed by 
them in this respect in a position of freedom. 

6. The Christian Scriptures do not contain any commentary. 
No commentary of the New Testament has ever imposed itself 
on the church as a whole, and the Christian church of each age 
is in a position to deal with the books at first hand and to form 
its own views of them. 

7. The Christian Scriptures are mainly historical. They 
bring us face to face with many, at least, of the original facts 
of our religion, and enable us to be personally intimate with 
its Founder, and to nourish ourselves on the bread and the 
water which he himself dispensed to those who saw and heard 
and touched him. 




















THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF F. J. A. HORT.’ 


By WILLIAM SANDAY, 
Oxford. 


THE motto for a biographer should be pnéev dyav, nothing in 
excess, above all not too much of the biographer himself. 
This condition is admirably fulfilled in Mr. Arthur Hort’s per- 
sonal contribution to the biography of his father. He has 
kept himself wholly in the background and has allowed the 
figure of his father to define itself by degrees, mainly in his 
own words. Fortunately a great number of Dr. Hort’s letters 
have been preserved, and a copious selection of these has been 
printed with brief connecting summaries by the editor. It is 
just these which we think could not have been better done. 
Easily, gracefully, clearly and reticently written, it seems to us 
that they at once leave nothing unsaid that ought to be said, 
and yet do not say a word too much. The heightening of the 
lights and the deepening of the shades, the general enforcing of 
the impression, is done by the father himself, and not by the 
son. 

This is as it should be, and the merit of the performance is 
great because it is by no means easy—not the more easy from 
the fact that the qualities most required are in a sense negative 
qualities, the instinctive tact and good feeling which tells a 
writer what he ought not to say. The son has in this case dis- 
charged his duty as we may be sure that the father would 
have wished to see it discharged. We could not give it higher 
praise. 

There is perhaps more room to question whether the canon 
pdtv dyav has been strictly observed in the other contents of the 
volumes, the letters which do so much to draw the portrait of 
the writer. It is no doubt the fashion to publish rather long 

* Life and Letters of Fenton John Anthony Hort, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., etc., by his 
son, ARTHUR FENTON HorT. 2 vols. London: Macmillan. 1896. 
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biographies—-even of scholars, whose lives are as a rule not 
eventful; and the biography before us does not exceed the 
standard length. Still we are inclined to think that much 
might be said for making the standard one octavo volume of 
some five hundred pages rather than two. The temptations 
that a biographer is under are intelligible enough; it is easy to 
see how he must be drawn different ways. He has in fact sev- 
eral distinct publics to satisfy which it is difficult if not impos- 
sible to satisfy all at once. There is first the domestic circle, 
then the wider circle of friends, then the local interests, then 
the Fachgenossen—and where, as in the present instance, the 
subject of the biography has more than one Fach, the interest 
of colleagues in each—and last of all the educated public in 
general. We speak under correction and as expressing merely 
an individual opinion, but it seems to us that the present life 
concedes rather too much to some of the smaller of these 
classes. We should have been inclined to cut down the cor- 
respondence so as to bring it within a single volume. And we 
should have done so by omitting (1) a number of letters the 
interest of which is mainly domestic, and (2) a number of others 
which are taken up with details of travel—especially botanical 
details and those which relate to mountaineering in the Alps. 
In regard to the first class we are exceedingly glad that some of 
the letters should have been included. ‘We are exceedingly 
glad that a picture should have been given of what Dr. Hort 
was in his home. Those who, like the writer of this, have had 
a glimpse of that home may well regard it as the very ideal of 
what the domestic life of a scholar ought to be—a combina- 
tion of “plain living and high thinking,’ absolute simplicity 
with absolute refinement, in the spirit of Dr. Hort’s own words 
printed on the title-page, ‘A life devoted to truth is a life of 
vanities abased and ambitions foresworn.”’ Such a life with the 
quiet orderliness and discipline with which it was surrounded — 
a discipline which in spite of its tender and affectionate domes- 
ticity had yet, one could see, a certain severity (cf what is said 
in vol. ii, 189)—was well worth portraying. We think, how- 
ever, that a rather smaller selection of letters would have been 
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sufficient. And in like manner as to the botany and moun- 
taineering, we are inclined to think that one or two typical let- 
ters might have conveyed the impression. We say this from no 
jealousy of the subjects in themselves. Dr. Hort was an 
observer as well as a critic, and we have no doubt of the accu- 
racy of his observations. Still where these relate to facts other- 
wise fairly well known, it does not seem to us to have been so 
necessary to record them. The most unique and valuable atti- 
tude of his mind was the critical; and for ourselves we should 
have been tempted to take this as a test. All expressions of 
opinion we should have tried to preserve, even in descriptions 
of travel where the facts might otherwise be got from a guide- 
book (e¢. g., on the French tour ii, 295 ff. and the Italian ii, 346 
ff.). The criticisms of music, painting, and architecture, though 
coming from an amateur, nearly always seem to us valuable. 
But there seems to us to be a good deal less of really perma- 
nent interest, ¢. g., in the Alpine letters of vol. i, 327 ff. 
They are simple records of transitory incident such as might 
have happened to anyone else. 

The practical upshot of what is in our mind would be this— 
that while we are by no means sorry that the two volumes 
should have been published for the public satisfaction of those 
who desire it, we should be still more glad to see by the side 
of them an abridged edition in a single volume which we should 
think distinctly better adapted for two important uses, (1) to 
put into the hands of young students, and (2) to put into the 
hands of foreign scholars as showing what manner of man our 
greatest English theologian of the century was. 

Our greatest English theologian of the century! It is, we 
are aware, a somewhat audacious phrase, and one which perhaps 
only a limited circle would consent to use. The Memoir begins 
by saying that he “was little known outside the world of 
scholars,” and that his published work could give but a partial 
view of the man. Those who measure greatness by tangible and 
immediate results would of course not choose such a subject for 
their highest homage. By “greatest theologian” we do not 
mean the one who has moved the greatest number of minds, or 
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the one who has wielded the most powerful and effective pen, 
or the one whose finished work is greatest in bulk and general 
utility. We mean rather the one whose insight into truth was 
at once the largest and the most penetrating; we mean the one 
who was possessed of the most extended knowledge and who 
combined with that knowledge the surest method; we mean the 
one who while not behind the foremost in depth of religious feel- 
ing united with this a higher and a juster claim to the epithet 
‘“‘scientific” than any of his fellows. If we were to take the 
most moving of English theologians of the century, the most 
distinguished before the world as preacher and writer, the first 
name must be Newman’s. If we were to take the greatest mass 
of satisfactory production and work done, the first name should 
probably be Lightfoot’s. There are other names of weight, 
such as Keble, Pusey, and Church on the one side, and Arnold, 
Stanley, and Jowett on the other. But if we look not so much 
at achievement as at power, if we think of originality and depth, 
and if we measure the quality and inner coherence of truth per- 
ceived, then there would at least be some of us to whom the 
name of Hort would be second to none. His own two teachers, 
Coleridge and F. D. Maurice, might to some extent enter into 
competition. They both influenced some of the minds which 
were best worth influencing, and they both had the philosophical 
gift as he had. But he had an equal grasp on philosophy, 
scholarship, and science. He was not less great in exactness of 
detail than in largeness of view. And the consequence is that 
as a constructive thinker his work is more sound. When all has 
been allowed that needs to be allowed for, difficulty of expres- 
sion and comparative scantiness of published material, it seems 
to us still that Hort stands first. He saw further than any 
other English theologian, and saw as we think on the whole 
more soundly, at least within the range within which we can 
follow him. 

There are five points to which perhaps it is right for us to 
bestow particular attention: (1) As these pages are addressed 
to transatlantic readers a few words, but only a few, should be 
said as to the outlines of his life and career. (2) It will be 
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interesting to note some of the special influences to which he 
was indebted. (3) A special interest also attaches to the 
causes which limited the amount of his production. (4) Some 
estimate should be made of the work actually produced. (5) 
And lastly, if we may take Hort as a typical English theo- 
logian, we may well ask ourselves both what there was distinc- 
tive in his position, and in particular how that position com- 
pares with the position commonly taken up by leading theo- 
logians on the continent and more especially in Germany. 

(1) The story of the life is soon told. It had very few 
external events. Hort would count as an Irishman, having been 
born at Dublin on the 23d of April, 1828. But the blood in his 
veins was mainly English. His great-grandfather, Josiah Hort 
{who had been a nonconformist and a schoolfellow of Isaac 
Watts), crossed over to Ireland in 1709 and ultimately became 
archbishop of Tuam. He and his second son, John, both 
married Irish ladies of good family. This son spent much of 
his life in Portugal and was knighted for political services 
there. Sir John’s third son, Fenton, married the daughter of a 
Suffolk clergyman, who was believed to be descended from 
Dean Colet and bore his name (Collett), and these two were 
the parents of the Cambridge professor. There were thus two 
Irish strains in his ancestry; the rest were English. 

Hort was educated at Rugby, partly under Arnold and 
partly under Tait. He became a scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; and under some disadvantages from illness was 
bracketed third in the classical tripos besides being placed in 
the first class in each of the two newly instituted schools of 
moral and natural sciences. To gain such high honors in such 
widely separated subjects was in itself a remarkable feat, and 
was characteristic of the extraordinary range of Hort’s mind. 
He became a fellow of Trinity in 1852. 

The years which he spent in ‘Cambridge as a graduate till the 
end of 1856 were evidently a time of intense activity. It would 
be too much to say that he was for once producing knowledge 
as fast as he was acquiring it, but he brought out a number of 
papers in the Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology (of which 
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he was one of the editors) and an essay on Coleridge in the 
Cambridge Essays, all of which were strikingly mature. It is to 
be feared that besides broadening the foundations of his vast 
erudition he also laid the seeds of future ill health at this period. 

In 1854 Hort was ordained ; in 1857 he married, and from 
that year till 1872 he held the small college living of St. Ippol- 
yts, Great Wymondley, near Hitchin, in the pleasant county 
of Hertfordshire. About the middle of this period (1863-65) 
he was seriously disabled in health and compelled to give up 
parish work for a time. 

This work, although he threw himself into it with zeal and 
earnestness and with a thoroughness which distinguished every- 
thing that he did, was yet not the kind of work for which he was 
best fitted. His true vocation was in the university. And by a 
happy inspiration on the part of the master and fellows of Emman- 
uel College —the old Puritan foundation which sent out not a 
few of the “ Pilgrim Fathers” across the seas, and among them 
the founder of Harvard—he was called back to Cambridge in 
1872 as tutorial fellow of Emmanuel. At last in 1878 he 
entered upon the position which was his own by right through 
his election to the Hulsean professorship. In 1887 he 
became Lady Margaret professor, and, after two years of very 
broken health, on the morning of St. Andrew’s Day, November 
30, 1892, he died. 

(2) What, it may be asked, were the influences which made 
him what he was? It is necessary to go far back for them ; for 
Hort was one of the most independent of men, and he formed 
himself much more than he was formed. But in his case more 
than in most it is worth while to look at his home and at his 
school. Here is a charming sketch by Hort himself of his 
father : 

“The points in his character which seem to me to stand out 
above the rest, as I look back over more than forty years, are, I 
think, his simplicity, his strong patience, and his unselfishness. 
He thought little about himself, and still less did he talk about 
himself. He had no small restless vanities. He never craved 
to be admired ; he did not even crave to be appreciated. He 
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had no regular profession in life, but that did not make him idle 
or self-indulgent. All his life long, as I remember it, he worked 
hard in his own way without expecting or wishing any reward, 
partly at public business, partly in charitable and such like insti- 
tutions, partly in long and anxious private business as a kindness 
to relations who trusted his faithful justice and affection. All 
this he did quite quietly and as a matter of course as the plain 
duty and honor of a Christian man and a gentleman, without tak- 
ing any credit forit” (ii, 200). Elsewhere we are told that “he 
bequeathed to his son a fastidiouslove of order and method” 
(i,6). We may see here and in the “strong patience” and 
hard work of which mention has just been made the raw mate- 
rial of the scientific habit of mind. And yet more forcible must 
have been the influence of the mother. 

“In bringing up her children she was strong enough to be 
able to combine the enforcement of very strict domestic disci- 
pline with close sympathy in all childish ways and interests. 
The very keynote of her character was truthfulness ; untruth in 
any shape washer abhorrence. Almost equally characteristic was 
her hatred of all half performance. ‘I hate mediocrity’ was one 
of her many favorite sayings’’(i, 8). 

Now the master motives with Hort were just this ‘‘ hatred of 
half performance” and the same intense veracity—a veracity 
which puts to shame many who would not be called untruthful, 
but with whom truthfulness is a far more conventional thing and 
not by any means so much part and parcel of their being. 

These were qualities in part natural, but strengthened by 
education, which Hort brought with him from his home. They 
must have been driven in and others must have been added to them 
at school. Hort had the advantage of what must have been the 
very best training possible for an English boy in his day. He 
was educated first at Laleham,—a well-known preparatory 
school founded by Arnold himself, —and then at Rugby in the 
last days of Dr. Arnold and the first of Tait, afterwards bishop 
of London and archbishop of Canterbury. The mere atmosphere 
of Rugby at this time must have been much. We are told inci- 
dentally that he entered at the same time as H. J. S. Smith 
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(afterwards Savilian professor at Oxford, a most accomplished 
man, capable of the greatest things but cut off too soon), W. H. 
Waddington (the epigraphist and French ambassador and 
premier), and J. B. Mayor (ex-professor of Latin at King’s Col- 
lege and editor of the Classical Review). It is evident that Hort 
entertained a high regard for both his head masters ; but there 
are two significant sentences in the Life: 

“Of Mr. Bonamy Price’s teaching (in the Twenty) my father 
always spoke with enthusiasm; he regarded him as the man 
who, at school at all events, had taught him more than anyone 
else ; ‘To him,’ he said in 1871, ‘I owe all my scholarship and 
New Testament criticism.’ Mr. Bonamy Price, in his turn, after an 
interval of more than forty years, remembered him as the bright- 
est pupil whom he had ever had, and delighted to recall the 
boy’s keen eyes, the thoroughness of his work, and his eagerness 
in the pursuit of knowledge”’(i, 28). 

In the seventies and eighties Mr. Bonamy Price was a con- 
spicuous figure at Oxford, where he became Drummond professor 
of political economy; and the writer of this has often thought 
that for boys especially he must have been an ideal teacher. 
He had all the keenness of his pupil and a somewhat moreassert- 
ive vivacity. He was a formidable person to meet in the street, 
as the chances were that you would be put through a Socratic 
cross-examination on some question, more or less profound, 
which happened to be in the mind of the speaker, but which, in 
the way in which he handled it, seemed painfully to bring out the 
nakedness of your own. Perhaps for men this Socratic method 
too much took the place of deeper reading and study, but it is 
easy to see how admirable it would be for boys. 

In later life the strongest influence that Hort came under 
was from F. D. Maurice. His Cambridge Essay (1856) shows 
how deeply he had studied the writings of Coleridge. He was 
thus fortified in what must have been a natural bent towards a 
spiritualistic philosophy. At the same time his thorough 
acquaintance with more than one branch of natural science gave 
him an insight into its methods which is unusual on that side of 
the question. Accordingly he welcomed Darwin; and his grasp 
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on the whole materialistic argument is seen in a note of singular 
breadth and boldness (Hulsean Lectures, 187 f.). 

The fact was that Hort was disciple to no man. He learned 
from every side, and digested all that he learned; but he took 
nothing on a simple ¢se dixit. Full of enthusiasm as he was for 
anything that he felt to be really great, the attitude of his mind 
was essentially critical, and he applied the same strictness of 
judgment to nominal opponents and to those whom he admired 
and loved. 

Read with all its context and with one part of the life bal- 
ancing another, the character of Hort was evidently capable of 
much sympathy. He was especially sympathetic towards the 
latent germs of real merit in unpopular men and unpopular 
causes. His catholicity of view nothing could surpass; but at 
the same time his own standard was so exalted, and he applied 
it so entirely without respect of persons that many of his judg- 
ments will have the appearance of being severe. 

Again, Hort was really a man of humble mind. But the 
standard by which he measured men and things, himself included, 
was his own. If he was humble it was because he was well 
aware that his performance fell short of his ideal. He was as 
free as possible from the illusions of unacknowledged vanity, 
and his keenness of insight made him aware of shortcomings 
which to most people would have been invisible. ‘I don’t in 
the least know what that means” was, we are told, a familiar 
phrase of his over the Revision table (ii, 233), where it is prob- 
able that others would not be conscious of any special obscurity. 
But all this was compatible with great strength of quiet convic- 
tion when once his mind was made up. He was a wise man, 
he did see further than most of the rest of the world, and he 
could not help knowing it. Of him, if of anyone, it was true 
(omitting only the complacency implied in dulcius): 

Sed nil dulcius est, bene quam munita tenere 
Edita doctrina sapientum templa serena, 


Despicere unde queas alios passimque videre 
Errare atque viam palantis quaerere vitae. 


Further, it should be borne in mind that the vast majority of 
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the letters contained in these volumes were written in the closest 
intimacy of friendship, without the slightest thought of publica- 
tion. It is very often clear that the writer “let himself go ” in 
a way which he certainly would not have done in any public 
utterance. And, as has been said, he had no respect for persons 
apart from the respect which they won for themselves by their 
own intrinsic merits. 

These considerations will account for nearly all the instances 
in which we feel inclined to invoke them. There are two letters 
addressed to his parents which do not quite hit the perfect tone. 
One is a controversy with his father on the subject of spelling. 
The other is a letter, admirable im substance, in which he 
announces to his parents his decision to take holy orders. On 
these points let him who is without sin cast a stone. 

American readers will find it harder to forgive two pages of 
a letter written early in their Civil War. Hort was a Liberal in 
politics and a great admirer of Gladstone, though at the end of 
his days a Unionist. But he was no friend to democracy. Of 
anything like mob rule he had a perfect horror. The loftiness 
and refinement of his own ideals made him at heart an aristo- 
crat; and these deep-seated feelings nowhere else come out 
so strongly. There are two pages which a wellwisher would 
rather had not been written; and yet to have suppressed them 
would have given an imperfect picture of the man. It is greatly 
to be hoped that no American whose eye happens to fall upon 
them will be deterred from reading further. The excellences of 
a man like Hort are just those which the members of a young 
and vigorous nation would find best worth their contemplation. 
It would be difficult to grow such flowers except in an old and 
long-tilled soil. 

The passage in question might almost claim the privilege of 
the confessional, as the writer says to his correspondent (Mr. 
Ellerton, the hymn writer), ‘‘I am afraid you will think all this 
rank heresy, and I confess I should be puzzled to know how to 
speak wisely before the public.” It should also be mentioned 
that in the latter part of his life Hort had many friends and was 
much appreciated in America (ii, 369). After the death of 
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Ezra Abbot he became the constant helper and adviser of Dr. 
Gregory in his great work, the last volume of which contains a 
warm and ungrudging tribute of gratitude to him (ov. Test. 
Grec., Prolegomena, iii, pref. viii). 

(3) It is a matter of very general regret that Hort did not 
produce more during his lifetime. Referring to the wish that 
he had done so, the master of Emmanuel said at the meeting 
held after his death : “I cannot so wish it myself. It is to wish 
him other than he was; to wish him, it seems to me, smaller; 
unless indeed it be a weakness to be careless of any conspicuous 
personal achievement, caring only to be true to his principle, 
Fidelis in minimis et maximis, in all that he wrought” (ii, 476). 
This is a natural feeling for a Cambridge man who had had the 
oracle at his side for twenty years. It might well be a natural 
feeling for one who considered only the question of personal 
dignity. But it was not the feeling of Hort himself. We are 
told that in the last years of his life ‘“‘ he suffered much distress 
from the feeling that on the highest debated questions of the time 
he had something to say, but could not sayit. . . . . Among 
those who knew him best there had long been a feeling that he 
ought to make his voice heard, and the consciousness that the 
claim was a just one caused often deep depression” (ii, 370). 

Let us say at once that the biography before us with its 
free expressions of opinion on such a variety of subjects has 
done something towards supplying what was wanted, and that 
we are proportionately grateful for it. Let us say also that the 
last complaint that could possibly be made was a complaint of 
indolence. Hort was in truth always working. If ever there 
was a case in which the blade wore through the scabbard it was 
his. And when we consider the total amount of his life work in 
allits varied departments it was really very far from small. And 
yet, it was along way from being all that he was capable of 
doing. The Life is a melancholy record of schemes that came 
to nothing or did not get beyond beginnings. Some fragments 
of these are being gathered up by the loving care of disciples 
since his death. But what we miss most of all is a fuller pres- 
entation of the leading ideas which lay behind his work. 
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There is something to be explained, and we ask what is the 
explanation ? 

The writer of this notice ought to have been able to supply 
it in a more satisfactory manner than he can. He was one of 
those who had ventured to urge upon Dr. Hort the immense 
value of a public utterance from him on the many searching 
questions by which men’s minds were agitated. He did this in 
an article in the Contemporary Review for July 1889, in reply to 
some criticisms by Mrs. Humphry Ward. And the article 
drew from Hort a long and pathetic letter of the nature of an 
apologia, confessing his own wish to respond to the appeal made 
to him and setting forth a number of the hindrances which had 
stood in the way of his doing so. Most unfortunately this 
letter is not forthcoming, though a portion of a rough draft of 
it is printed (ii, 405 ff.). The letter is supplemented by other 
statements in the volumes before us, so that the full state of the 
case is now sufficiently apparent. 

It is clear that ill health was one terrible drawback. This 
began even before Hort took his degree. He attributed much 
of it to the late hours which he kept after this event at the time 
of his most eager study. He used to point by his own case the 
warning which so many scholars need. 

Then Hort was one of a large family and had a large circle 
of intimate friends. There is reason to think that he succeeded 
to not a little of the “‘long and anxious private business”’ in 
which we have seen that his father was involved. He took 
nothing lightly, and it is easy to understand the inroads which 
were thus made upon his time. These volumes alone would 
show that many hours in each week must have been spent upon 
correspondence. 

To private business was added public business. Those who 
are familiar with the working of universities know what an 
amount of labor falls to the lot of certain individuals with little 
to show to the outside world. Hort was a member of many 
syndicates, and was especially active on that which managed the 
affairs of the university press, and he threw himself into work 
of this kind with the most conscientious thoroughness. 
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In an estimate of Hort’s life a large place must be given to 
his work on the Revision of the New Testament. There was 
probably no one to whom the English Revision owed more. He 
was one of the most regular attendants at the meetings, and took a 
leading part in the discussions, especially on points relating to 
the text. In view of what we know of Hort’s method of pre- 
paring himself for work of this kind it is easy to understand 
that the Revision will have used up most of the available margin 
of the ten years during which it was going on. 

All this time he was most lavish in the help which he gave 
to other scholars and students. It is truly said that the only 
record of much of Hort’s work is to be found ‘in the little-read 
prefaces of obscure books” (ii, 192). And his letters show at 
once the readiness and the thoroughness with which he set him- 
self to answer the questions that were put to him. In this, as 
in some of the prominent qualities of his mind, he resembled 
the great American scholar, Ezra Abbot. 

When we remember all these things we can see only too well 
how the years of a life might ebb away with less direct produc- 
tion than might have been expected. But there were yet deeper 
hindrances than these. There were hindrances which were not 
external, but part of the man. 

One was the extraordinarily high standard which he set for 
everything that he did. And this high standard was not merely 
the fastidiousness of a great scholar jealous of his own reputa- 
tion—that kind of fastidiousness was not Hort’s. His jealousy 
was not for fame but for truth. He comments thus upon his 
articles on Gnostics for the Dictionary of Christian Biography, 
which involved a cruel consumption of time. “A perfunctory 
sketch taken from the surface would be simple falsehood. As far as 
I can see, none of the German investigations can be even 
roughly and provisionally trusted ; they are full of good pioneer- 
ing and no more. Minute verbal criticism appears to give the 
most hopeful clue” (ii, 107). And here is another extract from a 
letter which may help to define a state of mind which is very rare 
and very noble, though no doubt an impediment to the kind of 
rough makeshift performance which most of us are content with. 
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“I am afraid you still do not quite understand my Dictionary 
difficulties. They do not arise from too high a standard of 
completeness. I am quite content to come short there. But 
I cannot write anything on gnostic subjects, however roughly 
and broadly, without considerable minute study, because other- 
wise what I wrote would be substantially untrue. 1 doubt whether 
you can fully enter into the embarrassments of a slow reader 
with a wretched memory” (ii, 109). 

It is this inexorable sincerity, this severe and lofty ideal of 
truthfulness which stands in the way. Hort’s attitude to every- 
thing which he took up was the same. 

At the end of the last extract he speaks of certain ‘‘embar- 
rassments” which hindered rapid progress in study. We may 
no doubt discount these a little. To be a “slow reader” only 
means to be one of those who really read; and the “wretched 
memory” is only another instance of his exacting standards of 
comparison. 

‘He often complained of a bad memory; it was indeed true 
that he had not a memory like Macaulay’s or Conington’s, but 
he knew where to look for required information, and could at a 
moment’s notice turn to the right passages in the right books. 
Nor could his memory be called bad in any save a relative sense ; 
the knowledge which he had acquired seemed always to be 
ready at hand. I can remember, for instance, his giving in the 
course of conversation a clear twenty minutes’ sketch of the 
history of the Scotch Established Church, and of its offshoots” 
(ii, 375 £.). 

There was another more serious difficulty than this. Among 
all his remarkable gifts and powers Hort had only in a limited 
sense the gift of “utterance.” He had it, and he had it not. 
It would hardly occur to anyone who took up these copious 
volumes that he was in any way tongue-tied or slow of speech. 
He was not in letter writing or in conversation; but it was 
another matter when it came to formal composition for the 
press. The contrast, indeed, is strange. Dr. Westcott bears 
witness to what he was in the one sphere: ‘Keen, fluent, fer- 
tile, subtle, he raised point after point in a discussion, and where 
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he failed to convince at least quickened a fuller sense of the 
manifold bearings of the question in debate.” And yet the 
note in which these words appear serves to introduce a course of 
Hulsean lectures delivered in 1871, but, though always more or 
less in hand, not published, and then in an unfinished state, until 
after his death in 1893. This fact alone tells astory. And the 
Life has many others to the same effect. Indeed nothing could 
be more pathetic than the way in which this great man was ham- 
pered by the want of the gift of speech. 

“It was in the production of sermons that the difficulty of 
finding expression for his thoughts was most felt. It seemed as 
though the message which he longed to give lay too deep in his 
own heart to be uttered abroad. The difficulty was also doubt- 
less of physical origin. The subject of a sermon was generally 
chosen early in the week. It was thought over perpetually, and 
towards the end of the week he began to write; but he had 
hardly ever finished before the early hours of Sunday morning, 
and he would often sit hour after hour, pen in hand, but appar- 
ently dumb till the words came at last, sometimes in a rush. 
Extreme fastidiousness was in part the cause of this remarkable 
aphasia, a habit of mind which, while it secured that nothing 
from his hand should see the light which he might afterwards 
wish to recall, yet deprived his hearers of much which they 
would have welcomed, even in what he considered an imperfect 
shape, since the perfection at which he aimed was always 
indefinitely beyond his present achievement. But it would be 
easy to exaggerate the importance of this fastidiousness; at all 
events the peculiarity was more moral than intellectual, the 
sense of responsibility was almost crushing. Nor did the diffi- 
culty decrease with time; he had always felt it, and he came 
to feel it not less but more as time went on, and the greater the 
occasion the more terrible became the struggle to put his 
thought into words” (i, 360). 

The suggestion is probably true that the cause of this extreme 
though partial difficulty in production was in large measure 
physical. Those who in any degree share Hort’s highly strung 

*Prefatory note to The Way, the Truth, the Life, p. xii. 
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and nervous temperament will know how much the power of writing 
varies at different times ; they will not be unacquainted with the 
sensation of sitting with pen in the hand unable to string coher- 
ent sentences together. And the special weakness from which 
Hort suffered seems to have had its seat originally in the brain 
(i, 178). The sense of responsibility and the harassing pressure 
of having to complete work in a limited time may account for 
the difference which is so marked between set and informal com- 
position. It is not as if Hort was a bad writer. He was always 
scholarly and accurate in style; and we are told expressly that 
in his village sermons (though no doubt by an effort) he suc- 
ceeded in attaining to a real and unforced simplicity. We are 
glad to see that some of these sermons are to be published. It 
could not be said that the style of the famous /ntroduction is alto- 
gether happy. The difficulty there (as in most of Hort’s writ- 
ing, but conspicuously in this technical region) seemed to be 
caused by the endeavor to express in abstract terms facts and 
tendencies which would be more easily handled in the concrete. 
But in the Hudsean Lectures there are many passages which are 
nothing short of classical in their grave and measured eloquence. 
The temptation is great to quote examples, but this article is 
reaching such a length that the temptation must be resisted. 
The difficulty in these lectures arises mainly from the novelty 
and originality of the ideas and our imperfect knowledge of the 
hidden context in the mind of the writer. By revealing this to 
some extent the Zz/e will often throw back light upon the earlier 
work. In the posthumously published lectures (/Judaistic Chris- 
tianity, and Prolegomena to the Romans and the Ephesians) the style 
is for the most part remarkably clear, direct and appropriate, 
though some of the subtler distinctions and conclusions are not 
always formulated altogether successfully. But in all the writ- 
ings which have been mentioned (least perhaps in the Jntroduc- 
tion, most in the Hulsean Lectures and the Letters) the reader can- 
not help being struck by the terse and aptly chosen epithets. 
He Will not fail to note a great number of felicitous and mem- 
orable phrases. And we cannot resist the remark in passing that 
if the father could have seen the handiwork of the son he would 
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have rejoiced at the cultivated yet unaffected ease which he 
aimed at but found it so hard to attain to himself. 

(4) Having reached this point it appears to be our duty to 
attempt some estimate of Hort’s actual production in his own 
name. We heartily agree in the verdict that the man was greater 
than his work, and that the work does not do him justice. What 
might he not have done with ten more years of vigorous health ? 
Still, when every deduction has been made, the work, too, is 
great, and we ought to try to summarize it. 

In the first place, there is the one great and complete 
achievement on the text of the New Testament, built up through- 
out from beginning to end. We do not forget that this work 
was shared with Dr. Westcott; and both authors must have their 
full meed of praise. This work is the one most satisfactory 
piece of critical and scientific construction that in the present 
century English theology has to point to. Some demur to it 
may still be heard in England. On the continent it is very gen- 
erally if not quite universally accepted. The various efforts 
which are being made to penetrate yet deeper into the character 
and relations of single authorities and groups of authorities are 
only what Hort himself would have encouraged. He would 
have been the last to claim finality. And yet it is extraordinary 
how little the mighty edifice has been shaken by the discoveries 
of recent years. The last discovery of the Sinaitic Syriac falls 
into place in it most exactly. 

The Life and Letters enables us to trace the growth of this 
work on the textual criticism of the New Testament from its 
inception to its close. In Hort’s career it forms a large paren- 
thesis. The following is, we believe, the passage which traces 
the genesis of the idea. The year is 1851, and the age of the 
writer twenty-three. 

‘I have been two nights at 2 Thess. 2, and have at last got 
some light, which has much pleased me and encouraged me; I 
find it altogether a most interesting and all-ways profitable study. 
I had no idea till the last few weeks of the importance of texts, 
having read so little Greek Testament, and dragged on with the 
villainous Zeztus Receptus. Westcott recommended me to get 
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Bagster’s Critical, which has Scholz’s text, and is most conven- 
ient in small quarto, with parallel Greek and English, and a wide 
margin on purpose for notes. This pleased me much; so many 
little alterations on good MS. authority made things clear, not in 
a vulgar, notional way, but by giving a deeper and fuller mean- 
ing. But after all, Scholz is very capricious and sparing in 
introducing good readings, and Tischendorf I find a great acqui- 
sition, above all because he gives the various readings at the 
bottom of the page, and his Prolegomena are invaluable. Think 
of that vile Zeztus Receptus leaning entirely on late MSS.; it is a 
blessing there are such early ones” (i, 211). 

The definite plan of a joint revision of the text of the Greek 
Testament was agreed upon in the course of a walk with Dr. 
Westcott in 1853 (i, 240). It is well known that the completed 
edition appeared within a few weeks of the Revised Version of 
the New Testament in 1881. The editors showed their wisdom 
in taking no notice of the attacks uponthem. They could afford 
to leave the vindication of their work to time. 

By the side of this masterly treatment of the textual criticism 
of the New Testament we have a number of detailed contribu- 
tions to theological scholarship, all of them absolutely at first 
hand, several breaking new ground, and those which do not do 
this restating old arguments with conspicuous freshness, exact- 
ness and thoroughness. Perhaps the most important of these 
contributions would be the Zwo Dissertations, published in 1876, 
especially that on the Constantinopolitan Creed and the article 
“Basilides” in the Dictionary of Christian Biography. Inciden- 
tally there was also the brilliant little confirmation of de Rossi’s 
discovery in regard to the Codex Amiatinus; along with which 
may be mentioned the identification of the Latin version of the 
commentary of Theodore of Mopsuestia on St. Paul’s epistles.3 
In the way of thorough and searching, if less original and less 
decisive works, we have the essays on Justin Martyr, and on the 
close of the epistle to the Romans (reprinted in Lightfoot’s 
Biblical Essays) with the recent volumes on /Judaistic Christianity, 
and on the Jntroduction to the Epistles to the Romans and Ephesians. 

3SwETE, Zheod. Mops. on the Minor Ep. of St. Paul, i, xv. 
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The vindication of the Pauline authorship of this last epistle is 
notable not only as the fullest, most carefully weighed, and best 
in English, but also from the interest of the question as a turning 
point in critical controversy. We look forward still to the lec- 
tures which are promised on the Conception of the Ecclesia and on 
the epistles of St. James and St. Peter. It is much to be 
regretted that the greater part of this material should not have 
had the revising hand of the author; but he set down nothing 
carelessly and hardly anything that had not been the subject 
of long reflection.‘ 

Of all this mass of work— which when complete will be 
found to be far from inconsiderable —the value is patent and 
certain. There may be something rather more problematical 
about the contributions to speculative thought, which Hort had 
nearest to his heart. We are told expressly in several places in 
the biography, and indeed it would be evident to the reader 
without telling, that the textual researches with which his name 
is most generally associated were only secondary with him and 
undertaken as a step towards the discussion of larger questions. 
What he had to say upon these is chiefly embodied in the Hul- 
sean Lectures entitled The Way, the Truth, the Life. We have 
seen under what difficulties these were brought even to their 
present imperfect condition. A large part remains in the form 
of aphoristic notes which were never worked up into the tex- 
ture of the book. There is also an obvious disadvantage in 
making the presentation of a far-reaching philosophy of religion 
dependent upon the exegesis of two verses. And it must needs 
strike the reader as surprising that, while the discourses on which 
the discussion is based belong to a portion of Scripture which is 
a direct object of critical assault, there should hardly be a word 
of criticism proper in the book. It is impossible that this should 
not suffer from the fact that the form was given to it quite a 
quarter of a century ago. 


These drawbacks are serious, and they are increased by the 
4The slightest of all his productions (doubtless not intended for publication) is 


the Six (Popular) Lectures on the Antenicene Fathers, which, however, contains a few 
specially valuable sentences on Tertullian. 
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nature of the contents, which by their combination of profundity 
and boldness excite interest and curiosity to the utmost, while 
rarely giving it complete satisfaction. We have said that some 
very welcome help is afforded by the publication of the letters ; 
and there can be no doubt that the admirers of Hort will go back 
to the study of the earlier work with the assistance of the later. 
In any case it is most deserving of study. Thus much is evident, 
that if the leading ideas of this volume should hold good we 
should have in our hands an apfologia for Christianity more 
powerful and more comprehensive than anything in English 
since Butler’s Analogy. But it may be doubted whether there is 
anyone as yet who understands its drift sufficiently to form a 
judicial estimate of it. 

However that may be, the book is full of wise and penetra- 
ting sayings. The question is how far they are capable of being 
combined into a coherent and satisfactory whole. One section 
at least of such a whole seems to stand out. The writer of this 
does not know anywhere a philosophy of the formation of 
opinion and belief which commends itself to him as at once so 


lofty and so true. Though even here we long to be able to 
consult the oracle afresh, and to ask for a little farther explana- 
tion or concrete illustration. We have before us a torso—in 


any case a striking, perhaps a magnificent torso; but some years 
must elapse before the world will know the real value of the 
legacy bequeathed to it. 

(5) Hort was one of those writers whom an Englishman 
need not be ashamed to put in competition with the great theo- 
logians of the continent. He was not only eminent in himself, 
but his influence is, and is likely to be, great on his younger 
countrymen. This makes it natural to institute something of a 
comparison, and to ask how one of our best typical English 
theologians would differ from his peers in continental Europe, 
and more particularly in Germany. We might take, ¢. g., such 
representative names as Harnack and H. J. Holtzmann. The 
latter writer has criticised English theology more than once with 
a certain condescension. Nor can we quarrel with him for this. 
Our standard is not the German standard. And the number of 
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our writers for whom, as for Hort, no standard is too high, is 
not large. Dr. Holtzmann, however, does not so much take up 
the ground of superior knowledge as of a different kind of 
superiority —that which is thought to come from an uncom- 
promising acceptance of ‘“‘modern criticism.” In England a 
similar position is taken up by Mrs. Humphry Ward and her 
allies, not so much perhaps as a direct result of conscious 
experience as from reflecting in different degrees the attitude of 
their continental authorities. 

The main points in which Hort’s position would differ from 
such an one as Holtzmann’s would be these: 

1. He would statt with a much greater respect for the past, 
and would use a greater effort to keep up the continuity of 
Christian thought. The view which Hort took of the great 
conciliar decisions of the church is interesting. He certainly 
did not regard them as above criticism, This would appear in 
particular from a letter addressed to Dr. Stanton (ii, 434 f.). 
At the same time it is evident that not only they but the move- 
ments of which they formed the culmination had been to him 
the object of much close and sympathetic study. This may be 
seen conspicuously in the second of the 7wo Dissertations. There 
can be no doubt that the effect of these historical discussions 
sank deep into Hort’s mind, and it would have been impossible 
for him to throw them over so lightly as some of. the critics we 
have mentioned would be prepared to do. In the last resort 
every conclusion which he formed was based upon reason ; but 
it was reason into which historical data largely entered. The 
important letters which deal with a section of the Articles of the 
Church of England (ii, 324-338) are a good specimen of his 
method. 

2. The skepticism with which a German of Holtzmann’s 
stamp would approach any historical formularies Hort would 
have turned rather upon the purely modern substitutes for them 
There was nothing to which he would not give a fair hearing, 
and nothing that he would not accept if it really carried convic- 
tion. But it is not to be denied that there was a conservative 
leaning in his mind, and that he was slow to admit results some- 
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times put forward with no little confidence. This temper comes 
out in the Jntroduction to the Ephesians and in the treatment of the 
pastoral epistles in Judaistic Christianity. How bold Hort was 
capable of being may be seen in the notes and illustrations, 
representing material not worked up, which are collected at the 
end of the Hulsean Lectures. But in the working out of critical 
theory he proceeded pedetentim, with much caution and circum- 
spection. Nor would it be wrong to say that this is the prevail- 
ing attitude of English students of the New Testament and 
church history. 

3. It cannot be at all surprising if writers like Holtzmann 
should be somewhat impatient of this and should find it difficult 
to understand. There is a difference between the position of 
English students and their own which they are hardly likely to 
appreciate. It is expected of every German, especially of every 
German professor, that he should “have a theory,” and not only 
a theory but a “ rounded ”’ or “ complete theory ’— eine geschlos- 
sene Anschauung is the phrase used in a pamphlet which shows 
the state of opinion on such matters.’ The possession of such 
a theory Hort, we may feel sure, would have disclaimed. One 
who was prepared as far as he was stare super antiquas vias would 
not need it. He has a standing ground under his feet from 
which he can strain forward as far as sight may carry into the 
unknown. This is what Hort was always doing. He was con- 
stantly winning new conclusions, new generalizations, constantly 
reclaiming bits here and there from the waste. But there was 
much even in the central region which he was aware that he did 
not know, and was content not to know. The state of the data 
very often does not allow of positive conclusions, and in such a 
case Hort could be trusted as few besides could be trusted not 
to go beyond the evidence. 

The German critic is less able to acquiesce in such a position. 
He has (at least in the more extreme cases) left himself so little 
to fall back upon that he is compelled to construct theories of 
his own covering all the most vital questions. But where this 


SWEIFFENBACH: Herrn Dr. Stade’s Wahrheit und Dichtung, p. 8, Braunschweig, 
1894. 
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has to be done the temptation is very great to give to the 
evidence a fictitious completeness, to make it prove more than it 
does, to treat as proved propositions of which the real proof is 
very imperfect. Dr. Holtzmann is a very learned and a very 
able man—but do not his writings present examples of this? 
He possesses the art of balanced statement, and he frequently 
sums up the case on the two sides with much impartiality. But, 
unless we are much mistaken, when it comes to the general view 
he does not strike the balance so equitably. He treats the 
surplus of argument on his own side as far greater than it really 
is. He obtains his main position by a four de force, and the facts 
must be accommodated to it as best they may. 

It seems to us that such a position is like Napoleon’s retreat 
from Moscow. The army is still fairly compact, and it seems 
as though it still had strength to overthrow obstacles in its front ; 
but it does not know what swarms of Cossacks (in the shape of 
unanswered difficulties) are gathering in its rear, and its safe 
return behind the frontier line is rather a forlorn hope than a 
matter of assured confidence. 


For our own part we believe that the methods and temper of 
Hort and his Cambridge colleagues are not only sounder in 
themselves, but more in accord with the genius of the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples. And we conclude with the hope that students 
of theology on both sides of the Atlantic may not desert them. 








RECENT TENDENCIES IN THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 


By AuGusTUS H. STRONG, 
Rochester. 

THEOLOGY claims to be a science because it is the recognition, 
classification, and interpretation, by reason, of objective facts 
concerning God and concerning God’s relations to the universe. 
Theology, however, is a product of reason, not in the narrow 
sense of mere reasoning, but in the larger sense of the mind’s 
whole power of knowing. Man does not consist of. intellect 
alone; and, paradoxical as it may seem, man does not know with 
the intellect alone. States of the sensibility are needed to know 
music; a feeling for beauty is requisite to any understanding of 
plastic art; and the morally right is not rightly discerned except 
by those who love the morally right. In a similar way there 
are states of the affections which are necessary to know God. 
It is the pure in heart that see God. He that loveth God know- 
eth God. And this is the doctrine of Immanuel Kant: ‘This 
faith of reason,” he says, “is founded on the assumption of 
moral tempers. If one were absolutely indifferent to moral 
laws,” he continues, ‘religious truths would still be supported by 
strong arguments from analogy, but not by such as an absolutely 
skeptical bent might not be able to overcome.” 

Theology is based upon faith, but theology still claims to be 
a science, because faith is not speculation or imagination, but 
the act of the integral soul, the exercise of reason in this larger 
sense. Faith is not only knowledge,—it is the highest knowl- 

“edge; because it is the insight not of one eye alone, but of the 
two eyes of the mind, intellect on the one hand, and love to God 
on the other. With one eye you can see an object as flat; but, 
if you wish to see round it and get the stereoptic effect, you 
must use two. It is not the theologian, but the undevout astron- 
omer, whose science is one-eyed, and therefore incomplete. 


Faith brings us in contact with, and gives us understanding of, 
118 
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realities which to mere sense alone are as if they were not. The 
errors of the rationalist are the errors of defective vision. What 
he cannot see he declares to have no existence, and what he 
does see lacks truth and proportion. A woman of rank once 
said to Turner, the painter, that she could not see in nature such 
effects as he depicted upon his canvas. The artist only replied: 
“Ah, madame, do not you wish you could!” He had a sense of 
beauty which she had not. So the Scripture speaks of the eyes 
of the heart, and intimates that they must be enlightened, before 
we can come to a knowledge of religious truth. 

Now theology is in large part the effort to justify to the one 
eye what was originally seen by the two; or, in other words, 
to find rational confirmation and explanation of the facts certi- 
fied to us by faith. It is not wonderful, it is only natural, that, 
with this twofold origin of our religious knowledge, there should 
be at different times a predominance of the one element over the 
other. Insight at one time overtops logic, and logic at another 
time overtops insight. For this reason the history of theolog- 
ical thought is, like the history of thought in general, a history 
not of rectilinear but of spiral progress. Excessive confidence 
in one source of knowledge provokes revolt. Advocacy of the 
other goes to the extent of utter denial of the first. The next 
generation comes back to the element that had been denied, but 
grasps it now more intelligently, in an organic synthesis with 
truth gotten from the other source. But theology stands now 
on a higher plane than it did before. It not only sees with both 
eyes, but the astigmatism that saw things double is corrected, 
and it is perceived that a true science is inseparable from reli- 
gion. 

It is, I believe, in the interest of no sect or school, but only 
in the interest of simple scientific truth, that I purpose to discuss 
recent tendencies of theological thought. I call attention to 
them because the element of truth in them gives to them a cer- 
tain value, though the element of error needs to be eliminated 
if we would get from them an unqualified result of good. We 
must acknowledge that the exaggerations of medieval and of 
post-Reformation theology, and its pretense to a knowledge 
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beyond what is written, have by natural reaction given place toa 
questioning of much that is true and fundamental. Gnosticism 
has given place to agnosticism, not so much with regard to the 
existence of God, as with regard to the person and work of 
Christ. The raw sailor who was ordered to steer toward the 
north star was found to have lost his course and to be driving 
his vessel toward quite a different quarter of the heavens, but his 
excuse was that he “had saz/ed dy that star.” Current theology 
for the last twenty years in Germany, and now at length in this 
country, has sailed by the pole star that used to guide it — the 
deity and atonement of our Lord—and it becomes a serious 
question whether the star has changed its place or whether the- 
ology has gotten off its proper track. 

Though this theology presents a conception of our Lord 
quite new to this generation, its watchword nevertheless is: 
“‘ Back to Christ.” This phrase expresses a revolt from the old 
orthodoxy, and at the same time suggests a reason for the revolt. 
Supernaturalism on the one hand and dogma on the other are 
held to be accretions, if not excrescences, upon original Chris- 
tianity. Science, it is thought, must strip off these integuments 
and go back to the earlier Jesus, who was only a moral teacher 
and the best of men. Some would call this Jesus the historical 
Christ, others would call him the ideal Christ ; but both classes 
would agree that we must give up the Christ of supernaturalism 
and dogma, and must go back to a Christ who can stand the 
tests of modern scientific investigation. 

When Professor Blackie of Edinburgh was asked to go back 
for his church government to the fathers, he replied that he had 
no objection to antiquity, but that he preferred to go back still 
further, to the grandfathers, namely, the apostles. So there is a 
great truth in this phrase, ‘‘ Back to Christ,” and the main pur- 
pose of this article is to vindicate it. I, too, would go back to 
Christ, but in a larger and deeper sense than the phrase com- 
monly bears. I would go back to Christ, as to that which is 
original in thought, archetypal in creation, immanent in history; 
to the Logos of God, who is not only the omniscient Reason, 
but also the personal Conscience and Will, at the heart of the uni- 
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verse. I would go back further than tothe birth of the Son of Mary, 
namely, to the antemundane life of the Son of God. I would go 
back to Christ, but I would carry with me and would lay at his 
feet all the new knowledge of his greatness which philosophy 
and history have given. I would reach the true Christ, not by a 
process of exclusion, but by a process of inclusion. And this I 
claim to be an application of the methods of science, when sci- 
ence possesses herself of all accessible facts and uses all her 
means of knowledge. 

We must judge beginnings by endings, and not endings by 
beginnings. Evolution only shows what was the nature of the 
involution that went before. Nothing can come out, that was 
not, at least latently, in the germ. I must interpret the acorn 
by the oak, not the oak by the acorn. Only as I know the glory 
and strength of the mighty tree, can I appreciate the meaning 
and value of the nut from which it sprang. ‘We can understand 
the amceba and the polyp,” says Lewes, “only by a light reflected 
from the study of man.” It is only an application of this method 
of interpreting the germ by what comes out of it, when Christian 
faith sees in Christ the source of the whole modern movement 
toward truth and righteousness, makes his historic appearance 
upon earth the beginning of a spiritual kingdom of God, and so 
recognizes him as divine Wisdom and Love incarnate. I would 
go back to Christ; but I would let nature and humanity and the 
church tell the true nature of him from whom they all derived 
their being and in whom they all consist. 

There is an insight of Christian love which rejects the con- 
ception of Christ as a merely ethical teacher—a teacher who 
made no claim to supernatural knowledge and power—and to 
this testimony of experts science must give heed. It is very 
plain that the Christ to whom recent theology bids us go back 
is not the Christ on whom the church has believed, and who has 
wrought the transformations which have been witnessed in indi- 
vidual lives and in Christian history. It is not such a Christ as this 
to whom the penitent has looked for forgiveness and the sorrow- 
ing for comfort. It is not for such a Christ as this that the 
martyrs have laid down their lives. The insight of love has 
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through all the ages recognized Christ as a miraculous and divine 
Saviour. Can that be a true theology which ignores the testi- 
mony of these centuries of Christian experience? Is it not more 
likely that the naive impressions of a two-eyed reason may be 
more trustworthy than the critical perceptions of a one-eyed intel- 
lect? I do not quarrel with efforts to bring incarnation and resur- 
rection within the domain of a higher order. To say that ‘‘all’s 
love” does not prevent us from saying in the same breath that 
“all’s law.” All I claim is that there is as much evidence of 
divine freedom as there is of human freedom; that nature does 
not prevent surprising and unique acts of God, any more than it 
prevents surprising and unique acts of man; and that intellect 
enlightened by love can not only recognize but defend the 
rationality of the incarnation of God in Jesus Christ, and of an 
atonement for the sins of men made by him who is the original 
Author and the continuous Upholder of their being. 

The gospels and epistles of the New Testament afford trust- 
worthy evidence that these Christian convictions have a sound 
historical basis, are justified by the actual teachings and events 
of Jesus’ life, conform to the essential beliefs of the earliest: fol- 
lowers of Christ. . Of all our present gospels, the gospel accord- 
ing to Mark is acknowledged to represent most nearly the first 
Christian tradition. If Christ had been what the recent theology 
supposes, of what sort should we expect Mark’s gospel to be? 
Surely it should consist’ mainly of an account of Jesus’ life; it 
should be devoid of miracle; .it should be replete with moral 
teaching. But what are the facts? The Sermon on the Mount, 
the fullest statement of our Lord’s ethical instruction, is wholly 
lacking in Mark’s gospel; miracles are crowded into it so thickly 
that it is justly called the Gospel of the Wonderworker ; instead of 
the life of Christ being the dominant thought, the reader gets the 
impression that Jesus is hurrying onward to his death, and that 
his death, instead of his life, is the work which he came to 
accomplish. If we are to determine what Christianity originally 
was by the testimony of the earliest gospel, it would appear that 
its main characteristics were not our Lord’s holy life and ethical 
teaching, but rather his supernatural power and his atoning death. 
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If it be said that even Mark gives us more than the original 
gospel, and that we cannot absolutely rely on anything in him 
which is not also found in the other synoptics, I call attention 
to the fact that the briefer triple tradition, vouched for 
by all three evangelists, contains the narrative of the heal- 
ing of the leper and the paralytic, the casting out of the 
Gadarene demons, the raising of Jairus’ daughter, the multiply- 
ing of the loaves, the walking on the sea, and the transfigura- 
tion. All three gospels declare Christ’s power to forgive sins, 
his lordship over the Sabbath, his giving of his blood for his 
disciples. They predict his resurrection, his second coming, 
the eternal validity of his words, the final triumph of his king- 
dom. Here is dogma as well as miracle; in fact, the words deity 
and atonement are only the concrete statement of the impres- 
sions which these facts and utterances make upon us. Unless, 
then, the whole of this earliest story was fraud or delusion, to go 
back to Christ is to go back to a being of supernatural power, 
whose mission is not so much moral teaching as it is dying for 
men’s sins. 

In the four great epistles of Paul we have even earlier wit- 
nesses than the gospel according to Mark, for these epistles 
were composed before Mark put the gospel story into written 
form. Paul indeed wrote at a time when there were still living 
a multitude of persons who had seen Jesus and who could con- 
tradict any erroneous account of him. Yet Paul asserts Christ’s 
resurrection as an indubitable fact,—the one fact, indeed, upon 
which Christianity itself was based. Not only is this greatest of 
miracles declared, but it is made comprehensible by Paul’s 
teaching with regard to our Lord’s divinity and incarnation. In 
Paul we have already the germs of the Logos doctrine of John’s 
gospel. The epistle to the Philippians tells us that, before the 
incarnation, Christ was in the form of God; the epistle to the 
Colossians tells us that it was he through whom the universe 
was made and upheld. Though the epistle to the Hebrews is 
not directly from Paul’s hand, it only expresses the substance of 
Paul’s doctrine when it expressly gives to Christ the name of 
God. Nor is there in all these utterances any evidence that 
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such doctrine was new. - They declare only what was incontro- 
vertible matter of faith in the days of the apostles. 

When we come to John’s gospel, therefore, we find in it the 
mere unfolding of truth that for substance had been in the world 
for at least sixty years. That the beloved disciple, after a half- 
century of meditation upon what he had seen and heard of God 
manifest in the flesh, should have penetrated more deeply into 
the meaning of that wonderful revelation, is not only not sur- 
prising,— it is precisely what Jesus himself foretold. Our Lord 
had many things to say to his disciples, but then they could not 
bear them. He promised that the Holy Spirit should bring to 
their remembrance both himself and his words, and should lead 
them into all the truth. And this is the whole secret of what 
are called accretions to original Christianity. So far as they 
are contained in Scripture they are inspired discoveries and 
unfoldings, not mere speculations and inventions. They are not 
additions but elucidations, not vain imaginings but correct inter- 
pretations. If the Platonizing philosophy of Alexandria assisted 
in this genuine development of Christian doctrine, then the 
Alexandrian philosophy was a providential help to inspiration. 
The microscope does not invent,—it only discovers. Paul and 
John did not add to the truth of Christ,—their philosophical 
equipment was only a microscope which brought into clear view 
the truth that was there already. Human reason does impose 
its laws and forms upon Scripture and upon the universe, but in 
so doing it only interprets their real meaning. 

When the later theology, then, throws out the supernatural 
and dogmatic, as coming not from Jesus but from Paul’s epistles 
and from the fourth gospel, our claim is that Paul and John are 
only inspired and authoritative interpreters of Jesus, seeing 
themselves and making us see the fullness of the Godhead that 
dwelt in him. If we go back to Christ, we must go back with 
all the light upon his being and his mission which Paul and John 
have given. Instead of stripping him of supernatural and dog- 
matic elements, we must clothe him with them, for they are his 
own. Without them, indeed, Christ is no Saviour. Mrs. 
Browning said well in Aurora Leigh: : 
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“The Christ himself had been no Lawgiver, 
Unless he had given the Life, too, with the Law.” 


He could not give the life unless he were the Life. Those who 
would go back to Christ, in the sense of discarding the super- 
natural and the dogmatic, deprive us of the very essence of 
Christianity, and leave it without authority or efficacy. They 
give us simple law instead of gospel, and summon us before a 
tribunal that damns us. To degrade doctrine by exalting pre- 
cept, is to leave men without the motive or the power to obey 
the precept. The Alexandrian philosophy enabled Paul and 
John to interpret Christ better than this,—it enabled them to 
see in him the life of God, and so the life of man. Not only the 
Alexandrian philosophy, but all subsequent philosophy —yes, 
all science, all history, all art—has its part to play in enlarging 
and classifying our conceptions of him. And so we come to 
our proper task. Let us go back to Christ, with the new under- 
standing of him which modern thought has given us. We pro- 
pose to go back from deism to Christ the Life of Nature; from 
atomism to Christ the Life of Humanity ; from externalism to 
Christ the Life of the Church. 

Deism represents the universe as a self-sustained mechanism, 
from which God withdrew so soon as he had created it, and 
which he left to a process of self-development. It insists on 
the inviolability and sufficiency of natural law, as well as on the 
exclusively mechanical view of the world. The solar system is 
regarded as a sort of “perpetual motion,” which God made, 
indeed, but which does not need God to uphold it. I do not 
claim that the Christian church or the Christian pulpit has con- 
sciously adopted this view, but I do claim that both church and 
pulpit have unconsciously been far too greatly influenced by it. 
We have fallen in with modes of thinking caught from the skep- 
ticism of the past century, and are only gradually coming to 
realize how irrational and unscriptural they are. Modern sci- 
ence and modern philosophy have been teaching us better. The 
fact of the dissipation of energy shows that the universe can be 
no ‘“‘perpetual motion,” and that mere mechanism can never 
explain the forces which are presupposed in it. Force itself 
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can never be understood except as the exercise of will. Dead 
things cannot act. God must be zm his universe, in order to any 
movement or life. The living God must be the constant source 
of power. 

Thus the thought of the world inclines more and more to 
the conviction that no merely mechanical explanation of the 
universe suffices ; that biology is more fundamental than physics ; 
and that underneath physics must be pyschology. The system 
of things cannot be conceived as a Universe, without postula- 
ting an omnipresent Reason and Will. The Christian believer 
goes further than this. He instinctively identifies this omni- 
present Reason and Will with him from whom he receives the 
forgiveness of sins, who dwells as a living presence in his soul, 
and before whom he bows in unlimited worship and adoration. 
In all this he only follows the lead of Scripture, for the Scrip- 
ture, too, identifies the omnipresent, living, and upholding God 
with Jesus Christ. In other words, the eternal Word through 
whom the universe was created is still the life and sustainer of 
it, and this eternal Word took bodily form and manifested: his 
fullness in Jesus Christ. The deism that separated nature from 
God and virtually denied. his omnipresence is demonstrated to 
be error, only when we recognize Christ as Immanuel, God with 
us. It is none other than the Creator and Upholder of the 
universe, that has died to save us. All nature assumes new 
significance now, as instinct with the same love and care that led 
our Lord to endure the Cross. Nature is not itself God, and we 
are not pantheists. But nature is the constant expression of 
God. In it we hear the same divine voice that spoke from Sinai 
under the old dispensation, and that uttered the Sermon on the 
Mount under the new. Ruskin once wrote: “The divine mind 
is as visible in its full energy of operation onevery lowly bank 
and moldering stone as in the lifting of the pillars of heaven 
and settling the foundations of the earth, and to the rightly per- 
ceiving mind there is the same infinity, the same majesty, the 
same power, the same unity, and the same perfection manifested 
in the casting of the clay as in the scattering of the cloud, in 
the moldering of dust as in the kindling of the day star.” But 
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how much more sacred and beautiful does the world become 
when we get back to Christ its Maker and its Life! When we 
recognize him therein, nature may well be called a great sheet 
let down from God out of heaven, wherein is nothing common 
or unclean. The smallest diatom that clings to the waving reed 
is worthy of profound study because the wisdom and will of 
Christ are displayed in it, and the Milky Way is but the dust 
thrown aloft by the invisible chariot wheels of the infinite Son 
of God, as he rides forth to subdue all things unto himself. 

In this recognition of Christ as the Life of Nature, I see the 
guarantee that theology and science will come to complete accord. 
They are but pictures of Christ’s working taken from different 
points of view. Theology tells us the Why, while science tells 
us the How. We need have no fear of evolution, for evolution 
is only the common method of Christ, a method, however, which 
does not fetter him, because his immanence in nature is qualified 
by his transcendence above nature. Immanence alone would be 
Christ imprisoned, as transcendence alone would be Christ 
banished. Reason and faith are not antagonistic to each other, 
They are working toward the same end—the discovery and 
unfolding of the truth as it isin Jesus. When the great tunnel 
of. St. Gothard was constructed, workmen bored.simultaneously 
from either side of the Alps. For nearly ten years they worked 
on in the dark. . But, in 1881, one of the parties began to hear, 
through the lessening thickness of intervening rock, the: sounds 
of the hammer and the voices of the workmen from. the other 
side. Then it was a small matter to break through the barrier, 
and to clasp hands. It was a wonderful feat of engineering to 
bring together those two sets of workmen in the heart of 
the mountain and in the center of a tunnel nine and one-half 
miles long. But Christ our Lord is accomplishing a greater 
wonder in bringing together in himself the forces of reason and 
of faith, of theology and of science, that through all the Chris- 
tian centuries have been blindly approaching each other. Their 
union is possible, simply because theology has been seeking 
Christ and Christ is the truth, while science has: been seeking 
the truth and the truth:is Christ. 
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As I proposed to go back from our modern deism to Christ 
the Life of Nature, so I now propose to go back from our mod- 
ern atomism to Christ the Life of Humanity. Atomism, in my 
use of the word, may be defined as that system of thought 
which regards men merely as individuals, and which ignores the 
organic unity of mankind on the one hand, and its connection 
with God on the other. The New England theology is a strik- 
ing illustration of the lengths to which this atomism could go. 
It came to regard each human being as an isolated unit, com- 
pletely detached from others. The members of the race, if 
indeed there could be said to be a race, were separated from 
each other as bricks set up on end that tumble only as they are 
influenced from without, or as grains of sand that have no other 
union but that of mere juxtaposition. A sign of this method 
of thought was creationism, with its origination of each human 
soul by separate divine fiat. Another sign was the maxim that 
all sin consists in sinning—a denial that there can be any cor- 
porate sin, or race responsibility, or organic unity in the primal 
transgression. And still another sign was the declaration that 
each man must make his own atonement—which means that 
there can be no atonement at all; for, unless Christ shares our 
humanity and we share his, there can be no escape from our 
own personal guilt and penalty. 

Modern science and philosophy have been gradually under- 
mining this atomistic system. Evolution, with its doctrine of the 
common origin of the race; traducianism, with its declaration 
that soul as well as body is derived from our ancestry; sociol- 
ogy, with its recognition of corporate good and evil; political 
ethics, with its attribution to the state of a quasi-personality ; 
all these have been working to the advantage of Christian theol- 
ogy. Visiting the sins of the fathers on the children was 
thought to be most irrational so long as it was seen only in 
Scripture; but, now that it takes the name of heredity, it is just 
as vigorously applauded. It once seemed harsh to say that the 
soul that sinneth it shall die, but when this is called the reign of 
law, the only danger is that even God will be denied the 
power to save the sinner. We have taken at least this step 
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forward: We see that humanity is one, that it has a common 
origin, a common evil, a common destiny. Realism has super- 
seded the scheme of arbitrary imputation. Humanity is a great 
tree which is not to be viewed from above, as a mere collection 
of separate leaves rustling in the breeze, but from beneath, as 
all the outgrowth of one trunk and root, and as all throbbing 
with one common life. 

Thus far we have gotten, but there is another step to take, 
and to take that step is to furnish the principle of unification to 
both philosophy and theology. This common life is the life of 
God in Christ. Humanity is not a congeries of independent 
units,—it is an organic whole because the life of Christ is in it, 
and it is a manifestation of himself. What Origen in the third 
century said of the universe at large, we can apply to humanity : 
“As our body, while consisting of many members, is yet an 
organism which is held together by one soul, so the universe is 
to be thought of as an immense living being which is held 
together by one soul, the power and Logos of God.” I hardly 
need to point out how greatly this relation to one another and 
to Christ exalts our human nature. We are interrelated, because 
we are related to Christ, who is the life of humanity. Pelagian- 
ism saw man’s dignity in isolation. It was man’s declaration of 
independence — independence of his fellows, and independence 
of God. But that independence was a false independence, —it 
was sin itself, separating the creature in will and purpose from 
the Creator. The true dignity of man is in his union with 
God; and that union, both natural and moral, is mediated 
only by Christ. We are coming to see that man lives, moves, 
and has his being only in Christ, the Word and Life of God. 
The individual, so far as his activities are rational and normal, 
is only a part and a manifestation of a greater whole. His 
ideals, his conscience, his inspiration, when he is inspired, 
come from a higher and larger Reason than his own. Free- 
dom and holiness are found only in voluntary union with Christ. 
As we are one with him by creation, and receive from him 
a physical and natural life, so we may become one with him 
by re-creation, and receive from him moral and spiritual life. 
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In his light alone we see light, and without his life our spirits 
die. 

I am here tempted to undue expansion in expounding the 
relations of my theme to atonement and to justification. I feel 
assured that, when we get back to Christ and recognize him as 
the life of humanity, we have found the key to these deepest 
problems of theology. I have hope for theology when I read 
in a recent non-theological review‘ such words as the following : 
“Christ is not only the goal of the race which is to be con- 
formed to him, but he is also the vital principle which molds 
each individual of that race into its own similitude. The per- 
fect type exists potentially through all the intermediate stages 
by which it is more and more nearly approached ; and, if it did 
not exist, neither could they. There could be no development of 
an absent life. The goal of man’s evolution, the perfect type 
of manhood, is Christ. He exists and has always existed 
potentially in the race, and in the individual, equally before as 
after his visible incarnation, equally in the millions of those who 
do not, as in the far fewer millions of those who do, bear his 
name. In the strictest sense of the words he is the life of man, 
and that in a far deeper and more intimate sense than he can 
be said to be the life of the rest of the universe.” 

This quotation prepares us for still another statement. As we 
have tried to go back from deism to Christ the Life of Nature, 
and from atomism to Christ the Life of Humanity, so we now 
propose to go back from externalism to Christ the Life of the 
Church. Humanity is not itself the church, although many 
recent theologians would almost identify the one with the other. 
And humanity is not itself Christ, although some would almost 
persuade us that there is no Christ but the gradually developing 
divine idea in human nature. Both of these views fail to take 
seriously the fact of sin. Sin is confounded with weakness or 
disease or ignorance, instead of being regarded as self-perversion. 
It is regarded as the result of heredity and environment, the 
survival of animal traits, the negative condition of progress, 


*EMMA MARIE CAILLARD, on “Man in the Light of Evolution,” in the Contem- 
porary Review, December 1893, pp. 873-881. 
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instead of being frankly recognized as willful violation of law 
and departure from God.’ In short the blame of sin is laid upon 
the Creator. But sin comes not from the Creator,—it comes 
from the creature. It is not a manifestation of Christ, but of 
the individual will. It is self-chosen moral separation from 
Christ, the soul’s true life. But the Christ, from whom the soul 
cannot physically and naturally separate itself, still works within, 
to enlighten the conscience and to renew the will. There is an 
original grace, as well as an original sin. And Pfleiderer has 
well said, in reply to Kant’s sole dependence upon the individual 
will: ‘“‘The Christian doctrine of redemption is that the moral 
liberation of the individual is not the effect of his own natural 
power, but the effect of the divine Spirit, who, from the beginning 
of human history, put forth his activity as the power educating 
to the good, and especially created for himself in the Christian 
community an organ for the education of the peoples and of 
individuals.” 

This divine Spirit we would call Christ. The church is 
valuable as representing him, but when we hear the church 
spoken of as if it were the one organ through which Christ 
manifests himself, we see in this an externalism against which 
we feel called to protest. We would go back of the church to 
the life hid with Christ in God which the church only expresses. 
Not first the church and then Christ, but first Christ and then 
the church. Not church ordinances make men Christians, 
whether the water of baptism or the wine of the supper, but only 
the regenerating Spirit of Christ within the soul. Man can 
destroy himself, but life and holiness can come only from 
another and a higher than himself. While it takes only one to 
do evil, it takes two to do good. King Alfred a thousand years 
ago expressed it with laboring quaintness of phrase: ‘‘When the 
good things of this life are good, then they are good through 
the goodness of the good man that worketh good with them,— 
and he is good through God.”’ And Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
with all his dislike for Calvinism, could write: 


“Our midnight is thy smile withdrawn; 
Our noontide is thy gracious dawn; 
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Our rainbow arch thy mercy’s sign; 

All, save the clouds of sin, are thine.” 
Here are unconsciously proclaimed the doctrines of grace. And 
the God who cannot be tempted of evil and who tempteth no 
man, but who is the only source of redemption and of righteous- 
ness, is Jesus Christ. Even Pfleiderer can say: ‘That the divine 
idea of man as ‘the son of his love,’ and of humanity as the 
kingdom of this Son of God, is the immanent final cause of all 
existence and development even in the prior world of nature —this 
has been the fundamental thought of the Christian gnosis since 
the apostolic age, and I think that no philosophy has yet been 
able to shake or to surpass this thought —the corner stone of an 
idealistic view of the world.” 

I am not now concerned to point out the exaggerations of 
which this doctrine is susceptible. It is possible to make ideal 
humanity, rather than the divine Christ, the center and source of 
redemption. It is possible to call the whole of humanity an 
Immanuel and Son of God and its whole history a continual 
incarnation of God, while at the same time denying the actual 
preéxistence and the essential deity of Jesus Christ, and refusing 
to give to him the divine name. But the power that works in 
universal humanity for good cannot be simply the power of an 
idea. It must be the power of a present living person, with his 
people, according to his promise, even unto the end of the world. 
As it is possible to substitute for this present Christ a mere 
abstract and ideal conception, so it is possible to substitute for 
him a historical Christ, in the sense of a Christ of the past, a 
remembered Christ, who now exists only in the fancy or imagi- 
nation of the believer, with no more present life and power than 
the ideal Christ of whom we have been speaking. What else, 
indeed, can the so-called historical Christ be but an imaginary 
Christ, when the history of that Christ in the gospels is 
accounted mere legend and myth? Those who would take us 
back to this ideal Christ or to this historical Christ, in the senses 
in which they use these terms, ignore Christ’s exaltation, and 
give us only the humbled Son of God. With Matthew Arnold, 
they might utter their lament : 
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“Now he is dead! Far hence he lies 
In the lorn Syrian town ; 
And on his grave, with shining eyes, 
The Syrian stars look down.” 


The Christ to whom I would go back is a different Christ from 
either of these. He is not simply a being of the past. He is 
Lord of the present and Judge of the future. He is the Eter- 
nal Word of God, the King of the Ages, the Prince of Life, the 
Worker of all Good, the same yesterday and today and forever. 
The militant church, filled with his Spirit and moving forward to 
the conquest of the world, is proof that he is risen from the 
dead, and that all power in heaven and earth is given into his 
hands. 

So from deism we go back to Christ the Life of Nature; from 
atomism to Christ the Life of Humanity; from externalism to 
Christ the Life of the Church. I would have you notice that I 
have not used the word substance, but the word life. Itisa 
mark of progress in philosophy that it has outgrown the old 
scholastic terminology of substance and qualities, essence and 
accidents, and has gone back to the far simpler and more 
scriptural category of life and its powers. It is good to get back 
to Christ, for he is the Life. Christ has his representatives, 
indeed. Church and ministry, Bible and doctrine, are his servants. 
But the servants have sometimes taken the vineyard for them- 
selves and have driven out the Lord. Church and ministry, 
Bible and doctrine, are not themselves Christ, and they cannot 
save. It isonly Christ who is the Light, and they are worthy of 
reverence only because they reflect his light and lead to him. 
Just so far as they usurp his prerogative, and claim for themselves 
the honor and the power that belong to him, they injure his 
cause, and substitute a subtle idolatry for the worship of the true 
and living God. A large part of the unbelief of the present day 
has been caused by the unwarranted identification of these symbols 
and manifestations with Christ himself. Neither church nor min- 
istry, Bible or creed, is perfect. To discover imperfection in them 
is to prove that they are not in themselves divine. The remedy 
for unbelief is the frank confession that perfection lies not in 
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these, but in him of whom they are the finite and incomplete 
representatives. 
“They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 

From all these means and agencies our Lord draws our thought 
to himself. ‘I am the Way, and the Truth, and the Life,”—the 
Way and the Truth, because he is the Life. ‘I am the Resur- 
rection and the Life,’—the miracle and doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion are possible only because Christ is the Life. 

What, then, is the relation of theology to Scripture on the one 
hand, and to philosophy on the other? Some would say that no 
theology is valid which is based upon either. Others would 
make theology a mere form of philosophy. But the solution of 
this problem,as of every other, is found in Christ. The grain of 
truth in both these views is their protest against the elevation 
of media to the place of source, of means to the place of ends. 
The fault of current evangelical theology is that it treats Scrip- 
ture as the original source of truth, instead of regarding it as the 
mere expression of Christ who alone is the truth. The result is 
that we have had a double standard, and Scripture has been 
played against Christand Christ against Scripture. There can be 
but one standard of truth or of right, even as there can be but 
one standard of commercial values. Not creed, but Christ; not 
conscience, but Christ; not Scripture, but Christ. 

Now Christ is not shut up, for the expression of himself, to 
Scripture. Philosophy and science are expressions of him as 
well as Scripture. Our rational being is his work; his life 
pulsates through our mental processes; our ideals, our aspira- 
tions, our sympathies, just so far as they are just and true, are 
his voice. Because Christ is immanent in all men, their visions 
of truth and beauty and righteousness reveal him who from the 
beginning has been the light of the world. Sin has curtailed 
and perverted these sources of truth, and therefore Scripture 
furnishes a rectifying principle, and we test our conclusions by 
comparing them with the law and the testimony. But that is 
not to say that Scripture is itself the only and the perfect source 
of doctrine. Even Scripture is the incomplete manifestation of 
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One who is greater than it—even Christ, who alone is the wis- 
dom and the truth of God. 

To the man who has wearied himself in seeking for the truth 
amid abstract doctrines and formal creeds, it is an unspeakable 
relief to find that the truth is a personal Being, and that Christ 
himself is the Truth. This, as I interpret his book, was the expe- 
rience of Berdoe. He was a student of medicine. He became 
an agnostic. Entangled in the toils of unbelief, yet eager to 
find some satisfaction for conscience and heart, he asked a cer- 
tain theological professor where he could find light. And the 
professor wisely said to him: ‘Buy a set of Robert Browning.” 
Browning’s continual insistence that Love is the central secret of 
the universe, and that this love is demonstrated in Christ, turned 
the medical student from an agnostic into a believer, and his recent 
book, entitled Robert Browning and the Christian Faith, is his own 
confession of faith. It is an illustration of the extent to which 
Christ is entering into modern literature and is turning poets into 
prophets. Not first doctrine and then Christ; not first creed 
and then Christ; not first inspiration and then Christ; not first 
Scripture and then Christ; but first Christ and then Scripture, 
inspiration, doctrine, creed,—this is both the order of logic, and 
the order of experience. Only Christ in us, a principle of life, 
makes Scripture, inspiration, doctrine, creed intelligible; only 
the truth within enables us to understand the truth without. 

We need not only truth, but power. If truth be not a per- 
son, if it be not one with the life and will at the center of the 
universe, then it is only vain poetizing to say: 

“ Truth crushed to earth will rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers ; 
While error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies amid her worshipers.” 
Truth, without God, is an abstraction and not a power. In 
all moral conflicts there is an inward unsusceptibility, arising 
from the perversity of the affections and the will, which renders 
the work of truth’s advocate long and arduous. When we look 
within and without we shall be pessimists, unless we believe that 
this truth is one with the reason and will of God which has been 
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manifest in Jesus Christ. Only they have a right to say that _ 
truth is mighty and will prevail who believe in the cross as God’s 
judgment against moral evil and in the resurrection as God’s 
pledge that this evil shall be overcome. He who goes back to 
Christ as the life and power of God can have no doubt as to the 
issue of the struggle between good and evil, truth and error, for 
the secrets of all hearts are known to Christ, and he is the omnip- 
otent force that works for good in human history. The solid 
globe is in his grasp, and when our prayer touches the hand that 
upholds the western hemisphere, the other can instantaneously 
answer that prayer in India orin Japan. His will is the electric 
current that throbs through the universe, and the faith of the 
humblest Christian can work wonders simply because it brings 
the soul into connection with that inexhaustible source of power. 
Light and movement are possible to the church of God, because the 
faith of the church, like the trolley, lays holds of him in whom 
is all the fullness of the Godhead, and to whom all power in 
heaven and earth is given. And we have hope for the race, 
hope for a kingdom of God in human society, hope for a purified 
nationality and state, hope for a parliament of man and federa- 
tion of the world, because our Christ is not confined to the 
church, but is the universal Life of humanity, the Principle of all 
ethical and spiritual evolution, the one and only Revealer of God 
in the universe. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


HABAKKUK 3:10, 11, 15. 


THE third chapter of Habakkuk is full of problems for the textual 
critic. It is the purpose of this little paper to throw some light on 
vss. 10, 11, 15 by comparing them with Psalm 77:17—20. These two 
passages have more in common than seems to have been recognized. 

Psalm 77 is made up of fragments welded together. In verse 17 
there is a change of meter from trimeter couplets to trimeter triplets. 
That is, the prevailing measure of the first sixteen verses is a verse or 
line of six main words, or feet, divided into two parallel members of 
three main words each, as, vs. 16: 

Som aps 23 || Pay 213 MN. 
But with the next verse begins a new section of four verses in which 
the meter requires verses, or lines, of ‘Aree trimeter members each, of 
which the first two are normally parallel, while the third develops or 
extends the thought. 

The third chapter of Habakkuk is not thus frankly composite, 
although it has suffered interpolations and dislocations. As a whole, 
and with these exceptions, it is of singular unity. It is a prayer 
offered to Yahveh in anticipation of great danger from a foreign foe. 
It begins with a petition for the divine theophany for protection. 
That theophany immediately follows. Yahveh comes from his sacred 
seat in the mountains of the south, driving his chariot of thunder 
through the clouds, wielding his shafts of lightnings, accompanied by 
his dire attendants, Pestilence and Fever, filling the river torrents and 
trampling the seas. The prophet is affrighted at the vision, and yet 
trusts the divine goodness. The meter is generally trimeter couplets, 
except where, as in vs. 13, b. 14, the measure is entirely lost by the 
insertion of an incompatible passage, probably from a marginal note. 
The tenth and eleventh verses, which are a part of the passage to be 
considered, carry on directly the description of the theophany, telling 
its effect on the waters; and then how the sun and moon disappeared 
from view, and how the lightnings were shot abroad. By a dislocation 
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of thought, and very likely of text, the description of the theoph- 
any is interrupted with vss. 12-14 to tell its purpose, which was to 
stamp down the heathen oppressors and save the faithful nation. This 
digression interrupts the parallel with Psalm 77; but the description 
of the theophany is resumed in vs. 15, and with it the parallel with 
Psalm 77. In comparing these verses of Habakkuk’s prayer with the 
passage in the psalm we must keep in mind the contrast in the purpose 
of the writers. Psalm 77 is wholly reminiscent. It looks back to the 
deliverance of Israel from Egypt, and expects similar deliverance in 
the future; while the prophet makes not the slightest allusion to past 
deliverances, but simply describes the appearance of Yahveh in his 
chariot of storm, as he comes from Teman to overwhelm his foes. 

The two passages which are substantially common to the prayer of 
Habakkuk and Psalm 77 may be put in parallel columns as follows, 
the words or parts of words common to both being printed in larger 
type. 





Habakkuk 3:10, II, 15. Psalm 77: 17-20. 
pean ISM TNT ro. ponds OM TN 17. 
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The comparison hardly leaves it doubtful which form more nearly 
represents the original. The substantial unity of sustained thought in 
the Habakkuk chapter, as contrasted with the cento form of the psalm, 
gives the priority to the former. The congruous metrical arrangement 
in Habakkuk, compared with the insertion of this bit of trimeter in 
the psalm, points to the same conclusion. Yet more conclusive is the 
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literary construction of the verses, which are less natural and more 
padded out in the psalm. We have substantially the original form in 
the prophet, while the compiler of the psalm has introduced the pas- 
sage from Habakkuk rewritten in a different meter, and applied to a 
different topic, looking backward to the deliverance from Egypt by the 
Red Sea, instead of forward to a future theophany and deliverance, 
yet preserving as far as possible the characteristicexpressions. Where 
the two texts differ we cannot slavishly correct one by the other, but 
each may suggest where misreadings or omissions of copyists have 
taken place in the other. 

In comparing the two we first observe that where the Habakkuk 
version has OH" the psalm has O'%}. Here the Habakkuk text is 
probably right. While either mountains or waters might properly be 
said to writhe, it is rather more appropriate that the mountains should 
be said to see Yahveh as he approaches; and the figure of shaking, 
trembling, or leaping is familiar as applied to mountains and hills 
rather than to waters. Besides there is good reason why the compiler 
of the psalm, who had in view the deliverance of Israel from Egypt by 
way of the Red Sea, should have changed "4 to 0%, but the reverse 
would be a less likely change. In Psalm 97, in which there are phrases 
fiom these two passages, the mountains me/t before the appearing of 
Yahveh, while it is to the earth, and not the waters, that the two 
verbs of our passage are applied, V"NM STN MN. 

The second member of this couplet, "29 0% DBM, corresponds to 
may BS Wa", of verse 18 of the psalm. Here we must give the 
preference to the psalm. The parallelism gives us first the mountains 
writhing and trembling as the storm reaches them, and then the clouds 
which gather about them pouring down streams of waters. The passing 
over, "2d, of the flood is not germane. The poet must showits inten- 
sity, not its cessation. We may then correct Habakkuk by adopting 
this member just as it stands in the psalm. 

The first couplet of vs. 11 is mutilated, and there is no parallel pas- 
sage in the psalm from which we may restore it. As it stands now it 
is a tetrameter instead of a trimeter, and has no parallel member. The 
full original form would probably have told how the sun retired to his 
chamber, or concealed himself, while the moon stood still in its (his, 
masc.) habitation. The personal suffix of M5a7 is not feminine but 
masculine, as elsewhere in Habakkuk. 

In the second member of vs. 11 the shorter term Ts may well 
be retained against the Tse of the psalm. But in the same line 
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“21m would seem preferable to 155°". The meaning of the couplet 
is, “‘ For light” (¢. ¢., in place of the light of the sun and moon which 
had retired during the storm), “thine arrows were going abroad; for 
brightness, the lightning of thy spear.” 

Verse 15 of Habakkuk cannot be corrected by the corresponding 
verse 20 of the psalm. In the latter the word OWN has probably 
dropped out at the end of the first member, where it was used for 
padding out the passage by the somewhat mechanical versifier, just as 
in vs. 17. With this correction the parallelism is too good to be dis- 
turbed by accommodating it to the Habakkuk form. The noun ,~u 
is required by en) and ""MSpy; and yet py 7277 O73 was 
suggested by To. p°2 ms", two words being nearly the same in 
both, while the parallel members have 8°23" 8% in common. Instead 
of the noun "WAM a verb form is required, "73M or ‘Yay. 


WILLIAM Hayes Warp. 
New York CIty. 


SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING THE ORIGINAL TEXT AND 
STRUCTURE OF AMOS 1:3—2:5. 


OnE always approaches with hesitation the work of correcting the 
Old Testament text. But if we rightly consider the matter, we 
shall see that the hesitation is ungrounded. The evidence is over- 
whelming that the present text has suffered countless changes at the 
hands of careless scribes and interested editors. I am, at present, 
particularly interested in the help for the reconstruction of the text 
which is furnished by the strophic structure, and it is from this point 
of view that the following suggestions are offered. The problem is a 
most interesting one, and if the main proposition is true, the field 
opened is a wide one. I am not unmindful of what has already been 
done in this direction by students of Hebrew poetry. 

The passage proposed for consideration is a unit, whether we regard 
it from the point of view of author or editor. Nowhere may we find 
better evidence of poetic skill than in the writings of Amos, whose work 
falls in the earliest period of written prophecy. An examination of 
these sections, seven in all, reveals clear indications, at the same time, 
of the artistic character of the original structure and of the violation 
of the same. For the sake of convenience of treatment, a convenience 
which grows out of the structure itself, I desire to present the sec- 
tions in three groups, viz., (1) the sections concerning Damascus and 
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Gaza, 1: 3-5 and 6-8 ; (2) the sections concerning Ammon and Moab, 
1:13-15 and 2:1-3; (3) the sections concerning Tyre, Edom, and 
Judah, 1:9,10; 1:11, 12; 2:4,5. Ishall restrict myself to a presenta- 
tion of the text as restored and in the case of each group to a few 
remarks upon the more important changes. 


Judgments upon Syria and Philistia. 





1:3-5. 1:6-8. 
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The changes proposed are the following : 

(1) In 1:3-5: (a2) To connect "37 "MA (1:5) with str. 2, 
instead of with str. 3, as indicated by M. T. This line completes the 
thought of str. 2, forming its culmination, and is really shut out of 
str. 3, both on account of the syntax which binds closely together lines 
1 and 2 of str. 3, and by the rising thought of the str., which is sug- 
gested in the climax, “inhabitant” (¢. ¢, common people) (I. 1), 
“ruler” (1. 2), “whole people” (I. 3). (4) To omit "* "YON (v. 5) as 
superfluous. 

(2) In 1:6-8: (a) To transpose MPP"2F “TP “MIs"ZT (v. 8") to 
follow the last line of v. 7 (see above). This brings the lines begin- 
ning with "f\75s7) into the same position in this section as in the cor- 
responding section ; the lines beginning with 721M) are also brought 
together, and, still further, there is thus secured a climactic arrange- 
ment for str. 3. (4) To omit here as before the superfluous "358 "Vs 


a. 
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With these slight changes, the two sections exhibit the most strik- 
ing parallelism in structure. This is seen in both sections, (1) in the 
trimeter movement which prevails throughout; (2) in the strophic 
division, 5+3+3; (3) in the first line of str. 1; (4) in the use of 59 
at the beginning of lines 2, 3, 4 of str. 1, withachange inl.5; (5) in the 
short line (dimeter) closing str. 1; (6) in the verbal forms beginning 
lines 1, 2, and 3 of str. 2; (7) in the similar language used through- 
out strophes 2 and 3. 

It is impossible to suppose that the poet was not striving for this 
similarity. The changes suggested make the parallelism as strict as it 
could well be made with a different subject for each strophe. 


Judgments upon Ammon and Moab. 





I:13-15. 2:1-3. 
TT VER FD (1) TT Wak AD (1) 
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Tanda os AN “BY Sips APTN 
Fda BSS FIT (3) Ma"pa VEW "NAST (3) 
[TT yw Var ITN Fw 53 
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The changes proposed are the following : 

(1) In 1:13-15: (a) To treat as a gloss MBO BVA Wor (v. 14) 
because it is only a weak repetition of the preceding clause, and has 
nothing to correspond to it in the parallel section on Moab, the paral- 
lelism between the two sections being otherwise perfect. 

(2) In 2:1-3: (a) To restore "D> (2:2) to “wd (cf. for a similar 
use of the objective genitive Ps. 12:6, and note the use of this word in 
Amos 3:10, 5:9 (is), and (4) to join with it "35 mam (for Mai); the 
rendering would be, for the violation of (= thus violating) the dead, in 
return for desolation to Moad,;* this makes the number of lines in both 


tI confess that this is not satisfactory; but it is no worse than the text, or the 
many emendations which have been suggested, and which I cannot here take up. 
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sections the same, allows the lines beginning mbon3 and rw 17n=a to 
stand together, provides a parallel line for the purpose-clause ‘3 p> ‘ 
and removes the inexplicable "D5 from a line to which it cannot belong. 


Judgments upon Tyre, Edom, and Judah. 


Line 3 of str. 3 may or may not be retained. 





I:9,10. I: 1%, 12. 
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As thus constructed, the three sections stand together and differ 
radically from the four which have already been presented. In each 
of these cases str. 1, like str. 1 of the four preceding sections, includes 
(1) the divine authority (line 1), (2) the use of the symbolical numbers 
marking the transgression in a general way as one often repeated 
(Il.2, 3), (3) the more specific change (Il. 4,5). Str. 2, in each of these 
cases (1) has two lines instead of three, (2) predicts destruction by fire 
which shall devour the palaces, (3) corresponds literally to lines 1, 
2 of str. 2 of the four preceding sections (except that the first section 
uses "MFT for "Amdw). There is nothing here to correspond to line 
3 of str. 2, or to str. 3 of the preceding pieces. The explanation of 
this striking variation of form will be discussed later. The changes 
which have been made are as follows: 
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(1) In 1:9, 10, none; this being the original type of the shorter 
section. 

(2) In 1:11, 12; (a) the omission of the gloss {~4M" MM; (2) 
the omission of the gloss M¥3 Faw Way (these phrases bear upon 
their face the character of the gloss); (c) the restoration of Fe" to 
“te™) (of. Syr. phic)? 

(3) In 2:4, 5; (@) the omission of the gloss BFPat> DYNA 
DOF nN OM IDS NN, which is comparatively late in the thought 
expressed (cf. Ex. 32:1, Dt. 9:12), very awkward in its syntactical 
connection with the preceding, and plainly the interpretation of what 
precedes by a later writer. 


We have now four pieces of very similar form on Syria, Philistia, 
Ammon and Moab; and three pieces of similar form, distinct from 
the four, on Tyre, Edom, and Judah. Is there any evidence that the 
last three are interpolations ? 


The Edom sections: (1) The names Teman and Bozrah occur else- 
where only in late writings (so Wellhausen). (2) Edom, in early 
times, was subject to Judah, and suffered more from Judah than Judah 
from Edom. How could a prophet from Judah reproach Edom for 
cruelty? The cruelty which furnished the basis for ill-feeling on the 
part of Israel, came with the exile when Edom “ behaved shamefully 
towards Israel.” It was not unnatural, therefore, that a later writer, 
devoid of historical perspective, and thinking that Edom deserved 
denunciation, should frame a section which in due time secured a 
place in the text of Amos.° 

The Judah section:+ (1) The introduction of this section removes 
entirely the force of surprise which the Israelites would otherwise have 
felt ; (2) it seems impossible to suppose that Amos would have treated 
Judah so cursorily and in a manner so like that with which he treated 
the outside nations ; (3) the times of Judah’s sin are of a Deuteronomic 
character and of a later origin (cf "7 xd TPR, Dt. 4: 6, 6:24, 16: 
12, 17:19) with the frequently recurring phrases fo observe to do, to 
observe and do; (4) the transgression of “ instruction” and “statutes” 
was too indefinite and not so flagrant as to call for its introduction in 
this place; (5) there is a “certain tameness and vagueness of state- 


2 See OLSHAUSEN, on Ps, 103:9. 

3See recent commentaries, especially GUNNING, WELLHAUSEN, GEORGE ADAM 
SMITH, 77 Joc. 

4 GEORGE ADAM SMITH, Vol. I, p. 135. 
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ment, which contrasts remarkably with the usual pungency of the 
prophet’s style.” 

The Tyre section: This is mentioned last because it is least clear. 
Suspicion has attached itself to (1) the fact that Tyre alone is men- 
tioned, the other cities being passed over (cf on the other hand, Gaza, 
Ekron and Ashkelon in the case of Philistia); (2) the similarity of 
thought and language in the judgment upon Gaza; (3) the absence of 
the usual formula; (4) the similarity in form to that of Edom and 
Judah. The answer of George Adam Smith 5 is not satisfactory. 

If these considerations are valid, we find that one strophic con- 
struction prevails in the original material and quite a different one in 
the later addition. Here form confirms the suspicions which had 
already been aroused as to the authenticity. 

In conclusion: (1) Whether the seven sections or only four of the 
seven are treated as authentic, the evident purpose of the author (or 
authors) is to put the material in poetic form, and in the treatment of 
each section to use essentially the same form, and, so far as possible, 
the same words. (2) This being true, we are warranted in supposing 
that radical variations, for which no other explanation may be offered, 
and in which the entire symmetry of the piece is destroyed, are the 
result of textual corruption, or editorial change. (3) If in the piece as 
a whole, two entirely different strophic types appear, we must suppose 
that this is due either (a) to the desire of the author for mere variety, or 
(4) to a distinct purpose in connection with the thought of the piece, or 
(¢) to the fact that it is the work of a different author. The last explan- 
ation would have force only if strengthened by other considerations. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. WILLIAM R. HARPER. 


PETER’S SOJOURN IN ROME. 


It is not my intention in this brief note to discuss the fact of Peter’s 
presence in Rome. That he found his way thither in the latter part of 
his life, and met his death there, is now so generally recognized among 
scholars that it would be gratuitous to argue the matter. But though 
the fact itself may be regarded as established, the date of the apostle’s 
arrival in Rome and the length of his stay there demand, it seems to 
me, renewed investigation. 

The prevalent opinion is that he did not reach Rome until after 
the close of Paul’s two years’ imprisonment, which is commonly put 


5 The Twelve Prophets, Vol. 1, p. 128. 
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into the year 63 or 64, and that he died in the persecution of Nero, 
which occurred in the summer or fall of 64. This leaves at most but 
a single year for his residence in the city. But it must be confessed 
that it is very difficult, if he was there so short a time, to account for 
the early and widespread tradition that he was bishop of the church of 
Rome for many years; and still more difficult to explain the fact that 
in the memory of that church his figure overshadowed Paul’s from an 
early day. Dogmatic considerations undoubtedly had much to do 
with the growth of Peter’s reputation and authority, but dogmatic con- 
siderations alone do not account for it. Long before the Christian 
world had assigned him an official preéminence in the apostolic col- 
lege, he was honored as the founder of the Roman church, and it 
must be evident to every careful student of primitive Christianity that 
the subsequent history of that church remains a mystery unless 
some commanding figure, animated with the conciliatory and practical 
spirit which we know Peter possessed, and representing quite another 
than the Pauline type of Christianity, made his influence powerfully 
felt in its early development. But the condition of things in Rome, 
as depicted in Paul’s epistle to the Philippians, was hardly such as to 
make it possible for Peter or anyone else to gather together the vari- 
ous discordant elements and start the church upon that consistent and 
confident career which was already well under way before the close of 
the first century, unless he spent a long time in the city. A few 
months or a year would not have been sufficient to give him that con- 
trolling and permanent influence which both history and tradition 
seem to presuppose. Under these circumstances it is worth asking 
whether the opinion as to the duration of his Roman sojourn, 
commonly shared at least by Protestant scholars, will not bear 
revision. 

That Peter suffered martyrdom is too well attested to admit of 
doubt (cf. John 20: 21, Clement, ad Cor., 5 f.); and though it cannot 
be certainly proved that he met his death in the great persecution of 
64, it is altogether probable that he did. It was the common belief of 
the church, at any rate, from the second century on, that he suffered 
under Nero, and it may be seriously doubted whether, after the out- 
break in 64, Nero in any way concerned himself with the Christians 
during the remainder of his reign. The connection in which Peter’s 
martyrdom is mentioned by Clement of Rome may also be taken as 
an ind‘cation that he died either in the great persecution or before it ; 
and the tradition that he was crucified (Tertullian, De prescr. Haer., 
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36) and the statement of Caius of Rome (quoted by Eusebius, 4. £., 
II, 25) that he was buried in the Vatican, which was the scene of the 
butchery, both go to confirm the assumption that he was one of its 
victims. ‘Though it is possible, therefore, to suppose with Professor 
Ramsay that he lived until a later time (Church in the Roman Empire, 
p. 282, f.) itis by no means easy to do so. 

On the other hand it may be regarded as absolutely certain, in the 
light of the situation in the Roman church presupposed in Romans, 
Philippians, and 2 Timothy, that Peter did not come to Rome before 
or during Paul’s imprisonment there. The question then is, if he 
suffered martyrdom in 64 and did not reach Rome until after the close 
of Paul’s imprisonment, can his sojourn in the city be made of suffi- 
cient length to satisfy the conditions referred to above? Or, in other 
words, can Paul’s imprisonment be put some years earlier than com- 
monly supposed? 

It is well known that the date of Paul’s imprisonment depends upon 
the date of the accession of Festus as procurator of Judea, for almost 
immediately thereafter Paul left Caesarea for Rome, where he arrived 
in the following spring. The accession of Festus is commonly put 
into the year 60. Schiirer, who accepts that date, closes his careful 
discussion of the subject with the words: “Am correctesten ist es, 
mit Wurm zu sagen: friihestens 58, spdtestens 61, wahrscheinlich 
60.” But there is good ground, it seems to me, for cutting loose from 
the prevailing opinion, thus expressed, and for pushing the date of 
Festus’ accession back to the year 55. Josephus records that Festus’ 
predecessor, Felix, was accused before Nero by prominent Jews of 
Czesarea, and that he escaped punishment only because of the influ- 
ence of his brother Pallas, who at that time enjoyed especial favor with 
the emperor (Ant. XX, 8, 9). But Tacitus reports that Pallas fell into 
disfavor with Nero and was relieved of his offices before the end of the 
year 55 (Ama. XIII, 14), and the historian’s account of Nero’s attitude 
toward Pallas, and his silence touching any reconciliation between 
them, to say nothing of the emperor’s treatment of Agrippina, with 
whose fortunes those of Pallas were so intimately bound up, make it 
very difficult to believe that the latter again acquired influence at court. 
That Pallas was acquitted of the crime of conspiracy a few months after 
his dismissal from office (Tacitus, 4m. XIII, 23) cannot be urged as a 
proof that he subsequently enjoyed Nero’s favor, for he had expressly 
stipulated at the time of his dismissal that he should not be questioned 
for any part of his past conduct (Amn. XIII, 14), and Tacitus remarks 
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that his “acquittal was not so gratifying [evidently meaning to the 
emperor] as his arrogance was offensive” (XIII, 23). 

But the accusation from which Felix was relieved by the good 
offices of his brother was made after his departure from Palestine and 
after the accession of his successor, Festus (An#. XX, 8,9). It seems, 
therefore, that the latter must have become procurator in 55, for before 
the end of that year Pallas was in disgrace, while Nero ascended the 
throne too late in ‘the previous year (October 13) to send Festus to 
Palestine before the early fall, when Paul was dispatched to Rome (cf. 
Acts 27:9). 

Against this opinion no valid objections can be urged. The fact 
that most of the deeds ascribed to Felix by Josephus are related in 
connection with the reign of Nero (Amt. XX, 8; &./. II, 13) has no 
significance, for, all told, they are very few, and of the same general 
character, and may easily have been accomplished within a few months 
or even weeks. Nor do the words addressed by Paul to Felix two 
years before the close of the latter’s term of office (“ Forasmuch as I 
know that thou hast been for many years a judge unto this nation,” Acts 
24:10), prove anything. For even though Cumanus may not have been 
succeeded by Felix until 52, as Tacitus and Josephus seem to imply 
(Ann. XII, 54; Ant. XX, 7, 1), Tacitus expressly says in Ann. XII, 54 
that Felix had already been for a long time (jam pridem) governor of 
Judea, including Samaria, while Cumanus was governor of Galilee. 
Josephus, to be sure, says nothing of such a division of the province, 
but his account at this point is so improbable in many of its features 
and contains so many palpable inaccuracies that we can hardly hesitate 
to follow Mommsen in preferring the authority of Tacitus to that of Jose- 
phus (so also Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller and Roman Citizen, p. 
313). Paul’s words, therefore, might have been uttered in 53, when, 
if the view presented in this paper be correct, he was taken a prisoner 
to Ceesarea, as well as in 58 or any other year. No objection to the 
view here maintained can be deduced from the chronology of Paul’s 
life, for if the period between his conversion and his second visit to 
Jerusalem (Gal. 2 and Acts 15) be made fourteen instead of seventeen 
years there is no difficulty in putting that visit, with the Apostolic 
Council, five years earlier than the date commonly adopted. 

But if Festus became procurator in the year 55, as I have endeav- 
ored to prove, Paul must have arrived in Rome in the spring of 56, 
and his death, with which his two years’ imprisonment closed, must 
have occurred in 58. It is quite possible, then, to suppose that Peter 
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came to Rome very soon thereafter, and spent six full years in the city. 
A stay of that length is abundant to satisfy all the conditions referred 
to in the beginning of this paper. 

The earlier date for Festus’ accession adopted in this note has been 
maintained also by Kellner in the Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, 
1888, p. 630 f. (and in other articles according to Schiirer), also, accord- 
ing to Schiirer, by Weber, in his Xritische Geschichte der Exegese des oten 
Kapitels des Rimerbriefes, 1889 (a work I have not seen), and more 
recently (1895) by O. Holtzmann, in his Veutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte, 
p. 128f.; but, so far as I am aware, no one has deduced from it the 
conclusion that Peter may have come to Rome some years earlier than 
ordinarily supposed, and that, therefore, even though he perished in 
the persecution of ‘Nero, he may have spent a long enough time there 
to influence permanently the development of the Roman church. 
That this consideration in turn lends confirmation to the proposed 
revision of the accepted chronology of Paul’s later years will hardly 
be denied. ARTHUR C. MCGIFFERT. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
New York. 


ST. PAUL’S USE OF &xawiv. 


THE meaning, of dixaodv in the epistles of St. Paul is a matter about 
which biblical scholars have come to a general agreement. And it 
seems therefore a rather bold matter for anyone to reopen the question. 
And I should not do so if there had not seemed to be a curious kind 
of iteration in the recent treatment of the subject, indicating that the 
conclusions had been reached without any particular independence or 
freshness of investigation, as if later students had stood in awe of such 
concurrent opinion. The main points in this traditional view are, 
first, that the verb does not mean to make righteous, probably never 
means that, even in other writings; secondly, that in St. Paul’s epistles 
it does mean to judge righteous; and, thirdly, that in the case of 
believers this judgment is not on the ground of their righteousness, 
but solely for reasons outside themselves. On the contrary, I affirm 
with but little hesitation that it is simply impossible to carry the 
meaning, to judge righteous, through St. Paul’s writings with any atten- 
tion to grammar or context; that there are whole classes of passages 
in which a rational exegesis makes this use absurd ; secondly, that the 
discarded sense, to make righteous, is the very fundamental meaning 
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that we want, and which will satisfy both grammar and context; and, 
thirdly, that in those passages in which a judicial act is meant the 
ground of the judgment is d«aoovvy in its proper sense of righteous- 
ness. Under the second of these heads, it is not meant that the verb 
means fo make righteous necessarily in the ethical sense, as the Holy 
Spirit creates righteousness where before it did not exist. That is only 
one of the ways in which a person or an act may be made righteous, 
among others being a judicial act by which he is constituted a right- 
eous person in the sight of his fellows. But even in the cases where a 
judicial act is denoted, the construction is often such that the general 
meaning ‘fo make righteous will alone justify that, though analysis 
reveals that the specific manner of the general act is that of judg- 
ment. 

Coming now to the passages which justify, or even demand this 
view, we will consider first those which present such a grammatical 
construction as to exclude the meaning to judge righteous. Rom. 3: 
28 says that a man is justified by faith without the works of law, the 
dative ricora being used. Now, if it is a judicial act that is under con- 
sideration, the only natural relation of faith to the act is that of cause, 
da rv wiorw. The dative expresses agency, and the only agency is 
that of judge. It is an understatement of the difficulty created by this 
consideration, to say that it throws doubt upon the judicial sense. If 
there is no rebutting evidence, it simply makes it impossible, and if 
there is reason to accept the meaning on other grounds, it involves a 
very anomalous elasticity of language. Besides the judicial and the 
ethical meaning of the verb, there is only one other possible, viz., to 
show or prove right, an office never sustained by faith, since it is essen- 
tial to the Pauline thought that faith produces the state of righteous- 
ness, whether it be ethical or judicial, instead of being included in 
it in such a way that the faith can be taken as proof of the right- 
eousness. 

In Rom. 3 : 30, Gal. 2:16, a man is said to be justified through 
faith, &a ris ricrews. The difficulty in this construction is of the same 
kind as in the use of the dative riore. The relation is that of instru- 
mentality, whereas the only proper relation of faith to a judicial act 
is that of cause. It is significant, certainly, if not demonstrative, that 
both of these constructions which properly belong with the meaning 
to make righteous should be used with d&xawtv, whereas dd with the 
accusative, the only proper construction with the judicial meaning, 
never occurs. 
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In Rom. 4:2 we have the statement that if Abraham was justified 
by works he has ground for boasting, but not before God. Seeing 
that God is the judge, if it means that he was judged righteous (by 
God) because of his works, it is precisely with God that he would have 
reason to boast in that case. 

In Rom. 6:7 it is stated that he who died has been justified from 
sin. In the context this is used to confirm the statement that our old 
man was crucified with Christ in order that the body of sin might be 
done away, that we should no longer serve sin. That is, there is a 
positive and a negative side to this death, a resurrection to a new life 
as well as a death of the old man, vs. 5. This positive side is given in 
vs. 7; he who died has been rectified from sin. The laying aside of 
the old sinful life involves the putting on of a new life of right- 
eousness, Sedixatwra. ‘Thus the whole context shows that it is 
not the judicial act which frees us from the bondage to sin, but 
the rectifying act. An acquittal from the accusation of sin does 
not destroy the body of death, and do away with the bondage to sin: it 
is the change from sin to holiness, the rectifying act, which does that, 
and this is therefore the probable meaning of Sedxaiwra here. This 
has been felt to be a difficult passage by those who assume that the 
judicial act underlies all the Pauline usage of S:xawdv, and they really 
give the verb in this case the ethical meaning by translating it “has 
been freed,” but they profess to approach it through the idea of acquit- 
tal, progressing from the special meaning of freeing by acquittal to the 
general meaning of freeing. The difficulty is that the freedom attained 
in this case is the ethical freedom, which was precisely what they 
attempt to exclude. Certainly, in such a case, the short road, the 
direct way, is the more natural. 

In 1 Cor. 6:11, we have the apostle’s statement that the Corinthian 
Christians, who had been variously sinful, were washed, made holy, 
and justified in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and in the Spirit of 
our God. In this passage, the other verbs are both ethical in their 
signification, and of the agencies, the Lord Jesus Christ and the Spirit 
of God, the former is indeterminate, but the other, the Spirit, is always 
associated with moral rather than judicial rectification. Moreover, the 
context requires this, rather than the judicial meaning. St. Paul tells 
them that they had been, some of them at any rate, fornicators, idola- 
ters, covetous, drunkards, and the like, but that all this had been 
changed. Now, in describing this change, the presumption is very 
strong that the apostle will use expressions that denote a moral change; 
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for here again, it is being one or the other of these various sorts of 
sinner that is in question, and it is not acquittal, but moral change, 
that will rectify that. Starting in with this presumption, then, we have 
two verbs at the head of the statement which denote that kind of 
change, and it is fairly easy, therefore, if the other verb gives you the 
choice between the two meanings, to determine betweenthem. Moreover, 
if you have here the two acts, and one of the agencies, the Holy Spirit, 
is impossible with the justifying act, then the statement ought to be 
classified so that each class of verb shall be connected with its proper 
agency. But this is not done, a fact which greatly strengthens the 
presumption with which we started. In Gal. 5:4, St. Paul states that 
as many as were justified in law were severed from Christ, and fell 
away from grace. The justification is of course only assumed, but what 
is it that the apostle assumes ; that they have the righteousness of the 
law, or that they are judged by God to have this righteousness? I 
think that this is settled by the éAwia dixoxocvvys in the following verse. 
If that is a hope that they will be declared righteous in the judgment, 
then dxaotode is used also of the judicial process. But if it is a hope 
of righteousness as an ethical state, instead of a verdict of acquittal, 
then the contrasted év voum diawtoGe denotes the same. We shall have 
to deal later on with the improbability that daorwvy denotes other 
than an ethical state, but here, even assuming that it had the supposed 
legal sense elsewhere, the nature of this statement would require the 
other. For dxooctvy is here a matter of hope, a thing eagerly expected, 
whereas the apostolic justification is a past and sure fact. There is a 
judgment, to be sure, in the future, but the apostle never hints that 
that is to be on the basis of faith, but always of works. Moreover, the 
Spirit comes in here again in an inconvenient way for strict Lutheran- 
ism. It is by the Spirit from faith, that we expect this righteousness, 
and the Spirit is always the agent of moral rather than legal rectifica- 
tion. To be sure, Meyer treats this as the agent of the hope rather 
than of the righteousness, but this divides the statement hopelessly. 
For é miorews belongs logically with Sixasoovvys, and it would be des- 
perately confusing to join Ivevyar with éAmida therefore. To quote 
from the epistle to Titus is to travel outside of undoubted Pauline 
sources. But the epistle represents Paulinism, if it is not by the 
apostle himself. Now, in Titus 3:7, God is said to save us through the 
washing of regeneration and the renewing of the Holy Spirit, which 
he poured out upon us richly through Jesus Christ our Saviour, that 
we, having been justified by his grace, may become heirs in the way 
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of hope of eternal life. There is a possibility of translating dinawOévres 
’ judged righteous, but the probability is the other way. Probably dxa:- 
w6évres sums up the washing of regeneration and the renewing of the 
Holy Spirit in the preceding part of the verse. 

Other passages might be cited, but none of which those quoted do 
not give us examples. One consideration has been suggested, how- 
ever, that merits further examination. While it is worthy of careful 
consideration that duatv elsewhere rarely means fo make righteous in 
the ethical sense, it is a still more considerable fact that dxacoovvy 
never elsewhere has the meaning attributed to it in St. Paul. This 
noun has properly the meaning of personal virtue, as a conse- 
quence of which one occupies the position of a righteous man among 
men and before God. Now it is assumed that St. Paul, when discuss- 
ing this matter of personal righteousness, maintains that the only 
righteousness possible to a man is not the personal virtue with the 
accompanying state, but the position before God without the quality. 
The quality is impossible, unattainable, and only the position is 
bestowed on men gratuitously by God. This is called dnavoodivy cod 
because it is thus gratuitously bestowed, and it is contrasted with 
4 idta dicavoovvy, the righteousness won by man’s own endeavor. It is 
also called Sixawovvy miorews because faith is the condition of its 
bestowal, but the idea is carefully excluded that faith has in it the 
quality of righteousness. This would be to deny the fundamental 
position that God gratuitously bestows the position without the quality. 
Against this it is surely a grave objection that this meaning of dixaroowvy 
is a solecism. Moreover, while the alleged misuse of dixawiv, con- 
sisting in giving it the ethical sense, is justified by the natural meaning, 
this assumed Pauline use of the noun is a clear departure from the 
proper meaning, and in no way deducible from it. It is a denial of the 
essential quality of righteousness to introduce fictions into the mean- 
ing of the word. If the apostle really means that God treats as 
righteous an unrighteous man, he could scarcely have chosen a fitter 
way of travestying this act than by calling the state into which the 
man is introduced by such a divine clearance, righteousness. Right- 
eousness is not only primarily, it is all the way through, a matter of per- 
sonal quality, of reality therefore, and to introduce a modified meaning 
here is to involve a contradiction of the original sense in the further 
development of the meaning. But let us examine the facts. Does St. 
Paul really give this fictitious sense to Su«avorvvy? When, «. g., he 
says that there is no respect of persons with God, he means that no 
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consideration can avail with God as Judge, except the possession of the 
quality which is made the matter of inspection and judgment (Gal. 2: 
6). If it is the matter of beauty, he does not call the person beautiful 
because he is rich; if it is honesty that is in question, he does not 
favor the Jew rather than the Gentile in his judgment; if it is right- 
eousness, he does not regard circumcision or baptism in his decision 
of the case. Now, then, to apply this principle to the case in hand, 
does St. Paul mean that God makes an exception of faith, by 
judging the possessor of it righteous, when faith itself is a non-moral 
quality? Would not this be respect of persons, pure and simple, 
merely another example of calling a man beautiful because he was rich, 
or wise because he was an Englishman? 

Again, the apostle calls this righteousness of God a righteousness 
of faith, and says that faith is counted to the believer as righteousness. 
The natural interpretation of this phrase, righteousness of faith, makes 
it analogous to the phrase, righteousness of honesty, or purity, or love. 
That is, it affirms righteousness of faith, instead of making it merely 
the non-moral condition on which an unrighteous man is put into the 
position of righteousness. It is acknowledged that faith is what 
approves a man to God, but it is denied that it is because he is 
righteous. It is singularly and fatuously misleading, then, to call it a 
righteousness of faith. It may be anything else than that, but that it 
is not, evidently. Moreover, the apostle argues the case of Abraham, 
showing that it was the greatness of his faith, the admirable quality of 
it, its persistence under difficulties, and its strong hold on God, that 
caused it to be counted to him for righteousness. But it is another 
aspect of this case of Abraham that is especially significant. His faith 
is not Christian faith, and yet it is counted to him for righteousness. 
It is recognized in the dogma of justification that there is a flaw in it, 
that inasmuch as the quality of righteousness is not found in the faith, 
there must be something outside the faith that causes it to be accepted 
as righteousness, and this is found in the propitiatory work of Christ. 
The real ground of acceptance with God is this, and the faith comes 
in only as that which makes this available for us. But St. Paul ascribes 
righteousness to faith where the object of faith is not this, but, ¢.g.,the 
resurrection of our Lord, the promise of a seed to Abraham, and so 
on where it is the faith itself that is accepted (Rom. 4: 16-22, 25; 
10: 9). 

Once more, faith is spoken of as coming through hearing, and 
hearing through the word of God (Rom. 10:17). That is, it is evoked 
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by its object, and this object is the word of God. Now it is of the 
very nature of faith that it is the response of man to the qualities fitted 
to draw it out. My belief in goodness, in truth, in love, the trust 
which they awaken in me, means the awakening in me of the same 
qualities. The fourth gospel states this quality of faith in chapter 3: 
18-21. He who believes in him (Jesus), it says, is not condemned, but 
he who believeth not has been condemned already because he has not 
believed in the name of the only-begotten Son of God. And this is 
the condemnation, that light has come into the world, and men loved 
darkness rather than light because their deeds were evil. Belief in our 
Lord, that is, shows affinity with the light that he brought into the 
world in his own person. 

In 1 Cor. 1:24, faith is said to be that by which the Corinthian 
Christians stand. Their steadfastness in the Christian life is due to 
their faith. But if steadfastness is itself good, it cannot spring from a 
quality not possessing moral character. Or rather, to state it more 
exactly, St. Paul, before he finishes his argument, shows his anxiety to 
trace everything in salvation to God, and in this case their steadfast- 
ness is due to him, and faith is here, as everywhere, the organ of com- 
munication with him. But evidently the organ of this communication 
must belong to the highest things in man, and can scarcely be of that 
indifferent character, that God is purely gratuitous in ascribing right- 
eousness to it. 

But it is reserved to the epistle to the Galatians to make the 
strongest statement of the righteousness of faith. In Gal. 2: 20, St. 
Paul states that the life which he now lives he lives by the faith of the 
Son of God, who loved him and gave himself for him. Faith is here 
again made the very basis of the Christian life, giving it whatever value 
it possesses. What is not only good in itself, but is the very spring of 
goodness, can scarcely count for so little in what St. Paul calls the 
righteousness of faith that the word righteousness in the expression 
has to be taken in a strictly fictitious sense. Again, in Gal. 5:6, faith 
is described in the same way as that which works through love. Here, 
for life in the previous statement, is substituted the specific principle 
of that life, which the apostle himself recognizes as the fulfilling of the 
law. Love is not only righteousness, it is the principle of righteous- 
ness, and yet it is recognized as the working out of faith, the fruit of 
faith. It would be a modifying circumstance if the general statement 
into which this characterization of faith is introduced were different 
from the one in which we have been examining its meaning, #. ¢., if it 
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were not the matter of justification. But it so happens that it is just 
this question between the righteousness of faith and the righteousness of 
law with which the statement isconcerned. It reads, ‘‘ Neither circum- 
cision availeth anything, nor uncircumcision, but faith working through 
love.” And circumcision is not only a part of the law, it is the part of 
the law about which the whole question debated by the apostle started. 

A consideration of a still more general kind in this matter is the 
necessity of this view of the act of justification in order to maintain 
the consistency of the apostle’s thought in regard to judgment. It is 
already significant that he contends for the righteousness of God in 
this act of justifying him who believes in Jesus. It would be a singular 
inconsistency if God were so careful to maintain his own righteousness 
in an act in which he ignores the righteousness of the man who is 
judged. But the matter is still further complicated by the fact that 
when St. Paul speaks of further acts of judgment by God, the test 
which is applied is the common test of life, or deeds, or righteous 
qualities. In Rom. 5:8, where St. Paul says that there is now no 
condemnation to those who are in Christ Jesus, the reason given is not 
something outside of the man, but that the law of the Spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus set him free from the law of sin and death, and that, while 
those in the flesh cannot please God, those in the Spirit can please him. 
And when he speaks of the final judgment, God is described as 
rendering to every man according to his works, eternal life to those 
who are patient in welldoing, and wrath and indignation on every soul 
of man that works ill. It resolves itself into this, therefore, if the 
judicial sense is given to dicasodv, and the dSxaroovvy is not a real right- 
eousness, that wherever else St. Paul speaks of the judgment of God 
it is according to the ordinary rule of righteousness, but in this one 
episode he sets that aside and introduces a standard which denies that 
on principle. And it becomes of no use that God acts in this entirely 
gratuitous way, since it is the final judgment that counts, and that is 
on the normal basis. And the absence of condemnation meantime, 
in the life that lies between these two points, is because the man, living 
the life of the Spirit, and no longer of the flesh, is able to please God. 
If there is any way, therefore, to bring the judgment at the beginning 
of the Christian life into accord with these other judgments at the 
middle and end of life, it is every way desirable. 

Returning now to the meaning of Scawtv, we think that several 
things have been established. 1. That the verb does mean in some 
cases fo make right, ¢. g., in passages where the faith is itself made the 
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agent, a relation impossible if the act is judicial. 2. That this matter 
of construction makes it better to give this general meaning, even in 
cases where judicial action is meant, as this meaning ‘gives us a root out 
of which the various special meanings can grow, as fo judge right cer- 
tainly does not. The manner of making right, whether it be proof, 
judgment, or ethical action, can then be determined in each case. 3. 
That an examination of St. Paul’s treatment of wiors and dixaoovvy, 
and of their relations to each other shows that the righteousness of 
faith is an inward, ethical quality, a real righteousness, and not an out- 
ward position contradictory of the inward state, a fictitious righteous- 
ness. And 4, that, therefore, where dixacoty does denote a judicial act, 
the judgment is based on the possession of actual moral quality by the 
person judged, not on external considerations which would make God 
a respecter of persons. 

That is to say, in the apostle’s thought, faith is reckoned for right- 
eousness, not such a righteousness as that of works, which is self- 
derived and constitutes a claim upon God, but still a righteousness, 
i. ¢., the right attitude of a sinner toward God, the very starting point 
of which is the consciousness and acknowledgment of his sin, and the 
acceptance of Christ as the Redeemer from sin. 

The prime difficulty in the theological aspect of the purely forensic 
view of dixaodv is that it denies diavocvvy of the act of faith. St. Paul 
does not deny moral quality to faith, he affirms only that it is not the 
righteousness of works. He not only does not deny it, he affirms it, 
and in the very connection of our subject, saying that in Christ Jesus 
neither circumcision avails anything, nor uncircumcision, but faith 
working through love. This righteousness is carried over into the life 
and becomes the basis later on of the favor with God in Rom. 8, and 
in the final judgment. The reason why it justifies is because it con- 
tains in itself the spiritual power which the law lacks. It energizes 
through love, which with St. Paul, as with Jesus, is the essential prin- 
ciple of righteousness. And it is through faith that Christians receive 
the Spirit, which is the divine source of righteousness in man. At the 
same time, we must not forget that what the apostle emphasizes is the 
gratuitousness of God’s justification of the sinner, and the demerit of 
the man himself. There is a sense, and it is this which the apostle 
emphasizes, in which justification amounts to an acquittal of the unright- 
eous, a something which demands a defense, a restatement of the 
divine justice which seems to have been relaxed in it. For, after all, 
the normal standard of righteousness in the apostle’s view is the law. 
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The reason why it does not justify is not because of any defect in the 
law itself, which is holy and just and good, but rather the moral 
perfectness and stringency of the law over against the moral imper- 
fectness of man. The law which is fulfilled in the love of God and 
man is the perfect rule of life and the standard by which the life is to 
be judged. The man who does not live up to that is a sinner, not 
only a sinner according to law, but a sinner. And so, if you substitute 
for that any other standard of righteousness, and under that declare a 
man righteous who by the law is unrighteous, that is justifying the 
unrighteous. It is God’s grace that appears in the transaction, and 
man’s demerit, and the justification is gratuitous. Only, and this 
is the thing which adjusts it to a true theodicy, it is not the sinner 
as such who is declared righteous, but the sinner who believes, and it 
is his faith which is reckoned to him for righteousness. 


E. P. Goutp. 
EPIscoPpAL DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
Philadelphia. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM, being the Gifford Lectures in 1894-5. 
By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL FRasER, LL.D. Ist Ser. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1895. 3+333 pp. $2.50 met. 


Tuis work of a veteran metaphysician — Professor Fraser was born 
in 1819 and succeeded Hamilton in the chair of logic at Edinburgh 
in 1857 — embodies the reflections of a lifetime on the greatest of all 
themes. They are the reflections of an able as well as a studious man, 
who knows what has been said in the past on the subject by the fore- 
most thinkers since philosophy had its birth, but whose wide knowledge 
has operated to stimulate his mind to independent thought. It isa 
mind as far as possible from being inert, but, at the same time, is in no 
haste to make premature avowals. The author’s excellent editions of 
Berkeley and Locke contain introductions and notes which disclose 
his leanings on controverted points of highest moment, and his other 
writings, comparatively few in number, are, also, in this respect 
enlightening. What strikes us first and last in this volume, which is 
not a copious one, is that here we have ripe fruit. Nothing is imma- 
ture, nothing bears marks of crudity. An unaffected consciousness of 
the gravity of the task that is undertaken is expressed at the beginning, 
and appears in every stage of the discussion. There is nv effort to 
present novel forms of statement; the language is simple and natural, 
yet fresh from the mint. In style and method this volume is a model 
of philosophical clearness and sobriety, and, it may truly be added, of 
depth. 

The problem is concerned with the meaning and purpose of the 
universe in which we find ourselves, or with the Infinite Reality, God. 
It is formulated by the author in a form partly suggested by the state- 
ment of Locke. The three existences which are recognized in common 
belief, and are taken into account when “the enigma” whose solution is 
sought is inquired into, are our own personality, the material world, and 
God. Each of them is differently conceived by different minds. Yet these 
three existences are postulated in all investigations of the kind here 
attempted. Supernatural revelation cannot be dogmatically assumed. 
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Miracles require proof, and there would be no warrant for assuming 
that any possible miracles would be departures from a rationality per- 
vading the universe as a whole. Is the universe reasonable? Is there 
an immanent reason, an all-embracing order? “Anterior and inde- 
pendent of philosophy, a spontaneous faith in self, in external nature, 
and in God seems to pervade human experience, mixing, often uncon- 
sciously, with the lives of all; never perfectly defined, but in its 
fundamental ideas always and necessarily incomplete; latent often 
intellectually, yet never without a threefold influence in human life.” 
The “unbalanced recognition” of one of the three over the other two 
is the fountain of error and moral disorder. The philosophical 
theories, the great generic solutions, which are examined and criticised 
by Professor Fraser, are examples of a like over-emphasis in the field 
of thought and speculation. First, we have universal materialism 
where God and the human ego are submerged in matter. Secondly, 
we have panegoism, where God and matter are alike swallowed up in 
the subjective consciousness. Thirdly, we have pantheism, wherein 
the personality of God and of man are sacrificed, and all things are 
brought under one or another scheme of necessity and unity. The 
one-sided character of each of these theories, what things are left 
unexplained by each, are set forth in four well-reasoned chapters, in 
which, as elsewhere, cogency of reasoning is associated with temper- 
ance in language. Then follows (in chap. vii) a searching criticism of 
the doctrine of “universal nescience,”’ from its foundations in the 
writings of Hume to its latest forms as presented by Huxley, Spencer, 
and other recent writers. The reader who has time to study but one 
section of Professor Fraser’s book would do well to devote his atten- 
tion to this seventh chapter with the summary at the beginning of the 
preceding course of thought. In the chapter (x) on “God in Nature” 
it is shown that “natural causation is a term expressive of the inter- 
pretability of the world in which we find ourselves; and the interpre- 
tation of nature implies interpreting mind dependent on the correla- 
tion of that mind with Mind immanent in Nature.” “If we are to 
form any conception of the substance or supreme principle of the 
whole, it must be the conception either of substance that is unconscious 
and extended, or of substance that is intelligent and foreign to exten- 
sion.” The materialistic hypothesis wholly fails to account for spirit- 
ual states. We are brought (chap. ix) to the subject of “Man 
Supernatural.”’ We find in him the sui generis fact of self-determination. 
Both “science and morality in man imply more than natural sequence.” 
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“An immoral act must originate in the immoral agent; a physical effect 
is not known to originate in its physical cause.” Matter, inorganic 
and organic, presupposes mind; but the reverse is not equally true. 
The conscience and the religious consciousness in man are the starting 
point of religion within us. It is no more true of religion than it is 
of science, with its presupposition of order and purpose in nature, 
that it is a‘“‘ leap in the dark in faith and hope.” “ Self-determining 
intelligence and responsibility for what is personally determined, 
seems to contradict the presupposed universality of natural causation, 
and puts us face to face with an originative cause, as that to which 
alone power is rightly attributed.” This is a pregnant sentence. The 
observations of Professor Fraser on the partial comprehensibleness of 
that with which both cosmic faith and religious faith are concerned 
and which attaches, therefore, to both natural science and to theism, 
are extremely interesting and suggestive. In this notice of these 
valuable lectures nothing more has been attempted than to present 
their claims to the attention of all earnest inquirers into the philosophic 
basis of faith in the fundamental doctrines of religion. _ 
YALE Divinity SCHOOL. GEORGE P. FIsHER. 


SCIENCE DES RELIGIONS DU PASSE, ET DE L’AVENIR, DU JUDA- 
iSME ET DU CHRISTIANISME. Par F. RETHORE. Paris. 1894. 

No detailed account of this book is necessary to give a clear con- 
ception of the task which the author has set for himself, and of the 
manner in which he has accomplished it. Let it be noticed that the 
title announces a “scientific” rather than a historical or philosophical 
treatment of religious phenomena. ‘The distinction is defined in an 
introduction of two pages on the “Plan and End of this Work.” 
History, . ... “by the aid of observation, establishes, describes, and 
coérdinates the religious phenomena.”  Sczence, “by the aid of the 
critical history, ascends to the origins of these phenomena, examines 
the laws to which they are subject, compares and pronounces upon 
them.” Then philosophy, “ by the aid of the psychological and rational 
method, separates and selects the irreducible elements of religious 
thought, studies them in their genesis and logical development; but 
above all estimates them from the point of view of their certitude as 
well objective as subjective; or, in other words, evinces the principles 
of knowledge, of faith, and of doubt, upon the subject-matter of 
religion.” There is something to commend itself in this way of 
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making the distinction; although the separate place for a so-called 
science of religion is much the most difficult both to find and satisfac- 
torily to fill. But this is just the self-appointed task of the author of 
this book. 

As to the spirit in which the task is undertaken, and the method 
which will be followed, we are not left in doubt. A serious and crit- 
ical study of religious phenomena is proposed ; and that method is to 
be followed which contemplates all the history of humanity as falling 
under causes and laws—a development occurring under the inevitable 
conditions of space and time. Indeed, this “‘rational method” does 
for religion what the applications of algebra and geometry have done 
for the mathematical sciences. Its discoverer and most masterly 
exponent was Voltaire, to whom the “learned and profound Buckle” 
gave the credit of writing one of the greatest books of the eighteenth 
century, and the best book on the subject up to the present time. By 
English readers the French critic of all religions is today so little 
known at first hand that few will be able to justify the dissent they 
will inevitably feel from this estimate of Voltaire. There are many 
more of these readers, however, who will intelligently reject M. 
Réthoré’s high estimate of Buckle and his History of Civilization. 

A fairly correct conception of the thoroughness of this attempt at 
a science of religion may be had from the fact that 359 pages in all are 
devoted to a host of difficult and complicated questions in no fewer 
‘than forty-eight separate chapters! This is an average of somewhat 
more than seven pages to each topic. We would by no means deny 
the possibility of compressing no little historical research, and even 
inductive proof of scientifically determined laws, into so small a space. 
But the exceedingly sketchy and second-hand character of the histor- 
ical treatment is no less manifest than are the correspondingly slight 
foundations upon which the boldest generalizations of laws are made. 
More and more, as it seems to us, is the now old-fashioned science of 
civilization and its cognate study of anthropology, with its classifica- 
tion of “ages” according to the uses of the metals, or by some other 
equally arbitrary standard, proving its incompetency to handle the 
material in any truly scientific way. We have even less faith in the conclu- 
sions similarly gathered and woven into a so-called science of religion. 

Perhaps no more effective way of briefly setting forth the nature of 
the conclusions at which M. Réthoré arrives can be followed than to 
quote the titles of several of the chapters. These titles themselves 
leave the author’s opinions in no equivocal shape. They sound like 
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voices from a Daniel come to judgment in condemnation of views 
which a large portion of the modern Christian world, and that cer- 
tainly not the most ignorant and immoral, has cherished as having 
almost the place of self-evident historical and experimental truth. 
Here are some selections from a group of similar titles: Section 
III, chapter xii, “Christianity has borrowed from preceding reli- 
gions its ritual, its festivals, and its ecclesiastical organization ;” section 
IV, chapter iii, “The conception of God, under Christian sacerdotal- 
ism, leads to atheism and irreligion;” chapter v, “The sacerdotal 
religions have falsified theoretical morality ;” chapter viii, “The 
Christian theories of grace, of predestination, and of the eternity of 
punishment, have compromised the doctrine of immortality ;”’ chapter 
x, “Christianity has constantly been opposed to the development of 
reason” (proved in three pages); chapter xi, “Christianity has been 
opposed to the experimental sciences;’” chapter xii, “Christianity 
has not regenerated the world; it has even falsified practical mor- 
ality.” 

In few words, and to hear the conclusion of the whole matter, the 
Semitic religions of Judaism and Christianity have been, and still are, 
the chief enemies of the true and natural religion; and, as well, the 
chief enemies of the welfare and progress of the race. Even the latter 
is giving way, is tottering to its fall. But “beside this fatal tree there 
grows a young plant, watered with the tears and often with the blood 
of sages from the beginning of time.” This is a natural theism which 
is destined to replace Judaism and Christianity. 

Comment is unnecessary. But we are moved to ask the simple 
question: “Is, then, history about to repeat itself? Is Voltairism 
about again to take possession of the so-called educated classes in 
France; and is what once followed to follow yet again in the opinions 
and deeds of the nation ? GEORGE TRUMBULL LapD. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 


BuppuisM, Its History AND LITERATURE, being the American 

Lectures on the History of Religions. First Series, 1894-5. 

By T. W. Ruys Davips, LL.D., PH.D. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1896. 

THEsE lectures, delivered in various centers of the United States, 

by a great Pali scholar, under the auspices of a recently formed Amer- 

ican association, are much the same, in substance and form, as the 
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Hibbert lectures delivered in 1881, in England, bythe sameauthor. As 
the object of the association is to provide opportunities for bringing 
to the knowledge of the American public the methods and results of 
specialists who have devoted their lives to a sympathetic study of the 
non-Christian religions, a better beginning could hardly have been 
made than with Dr. Rhys Davidsand Buddhism. His style is admira- 
ble and general readers will get from him a warm sketch of all that is 
good in Buddhism without the sentimentalism and the Christian color- 
ing so freely given to its doctrines by Sir Edwin Arnold. Of course we 
must expect the defects, as well as the excellencies, of the expert; and 
there is perhaps something in Dr. Davids’ own nature, which makes the 
oriental pessimistic view of nature and life so attractive that he admits, 
only with reluctance, the inadequacy of Gautama’s solution even of the 
problem of practical ethics. Heactually puts forward a kind of argu- 
mentum ad hominem to enlist our sympathies on his behalf. “Gautama,” 
he says, “was the only man of our own race, the only Aryan who can 
rank as the founder of a great religion. Not only so, but the whole 
intellectual and religious development of which Buddhism is the final 
outcome was distinctively Aryan, and Buddhism is the one essentially 
Aryan faith.” All authorities would not accept this claim. Professor 
Beal, on the contrary, “has scarcely any doubt that the great outline 
of the Buddhist system was brought to India by perhaps the very first 
settlers in the country; that it was repressed and hidden under the 
paramount authority of the first Aryan invasion ; and that after a time 
there was an upheaval of old beliefs as the new doctrine was corrupted.” 
There can be no doubt either that it was to Sudra Emperors— Chan- 
dragupta and Asoka— who certainly were not Aryans—that Buddhism 
owed its temporary conquest of India; and Fergusson ( 77ce and Serpent 
Worship) affirms “that no Aryan race, while existing in anything like 
purity, was ever converted to Buddhism or could permanently adopt 
its doctrines.” The same assertion may be made regarding the utter 
rejection of it by Semites. It has found its home only among the 
feebler members of the race and the lower forms of civilization, and 
though conferring signal benefits on these, it has not impelled them 
forward along the path of general progress. 

The main question, however, to be asked is not concerning the 
origin butthe fundamental truth of Buddhism, and here the best repre- 
sentatives of the modern spirit have no difficulty in pronouncing a 
verdict of one-sidedness. The characteristic of our age is faith in the 
rationality of the universe and the consequent blessedness of self-real- 
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ization. With Gautama, existence is an evil, and therefore the annihi- 
lation of self the only worthy aim. His profound conviction in an 
eternal moral order suggested the doctrine of Karma, but the doctrine 
is a mystery not a revelation. In strenuous work in the world, not 
in mendicancy and idleness; in the family, not in the monastery, is man 
perfected. The Christian conception of the world and of God as 
Father, Redeemer and Sanctifier, means that all life is to be divinized. 
Art is possible, for the seen is the veil of the unseen, and the imper- 
manent a form of the eternal. Science is rational and history the 
revelation of a divine purpose. Industry is honorable and patriotism 
aduty. But a sympathetic study of Buddhism is desirable, and as 
Dr. Rhys Davids gives us that, he deserves our best thanks. 


QuEEN’s UNIVERSITY, Geo. M. Grant. 
Kingston, Canada. 


Reticious CERTAINTY: Vindication of Some Fundamental 
Religious Beliefs. By Proressor Duntop, D.D. Dunedin. 

Pp. 83. 
WE welcome these six lectures on leading apologetic topics by our 
old friend, Professor Dunlop, formerly a well-known minister and pub- 


lic-spirited citizen of Dundee, Scotland ; for the last ten years professor 
of theology in connection with the Presbyterian Church of Otago, New 
Zealand. The lectures are worthy of the man whom the members of the 
Angusshire Theological Club, in old days, regarded as their strongest 
metaphysician, whose talk on all subjects theological and philosophical 
ever showed the qualities of knowledge, grasp, and weight. They are 
fitted to be helpful to inquiring minds everywhere, and especially in 
the colonial world, where we understand agnosticism has taken a strong 
hold. The topics discussed are central and vital. They are these: 
1. Religious Certainty ; 2. Religious and Scientific Beliefs ; 3. Argu- 
ment from the World’s Order; 4. Arguments from Intelligence and 
Conscience; 5. The Internal Witness of the Spirit; 6. Self-evidencing 
Power of the Christ of the Gospels. Within the prescribed limits the 
treatment is thorough, as is Dr. Dunlop’s way, but the style is lucid 
and the interest unflagging. The train of thought commands the 
reader’s attention and respect, not merely by the manifest competency 
of the lecturer, but by the rarer qualities of candor and transparent 
sincerity. We who live nearer the great centers of intellectual life 
may be inclined to think that the utterances of one living in so remote 
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a corner can hardly be up-to-date. The fact is not so. Professor 
Dunlop knows all that is going on in the theological world. In these 
days knowledge runs quickly to and fro over the whole earth, and 
good books soon find their way to every continent and island. Bal- 
four’s book on the Foundations of Belief, e. g., finds very appreciative 
recognition in these pages. Balfour and Lotze are among Dr. Dun- 
lop’s favorite writers. But the chief value of these six lectures lies not 
in the use made of other men’s thoughts, but in the author’s own 
thoughts. His religious attitude is sufficiently indicated in these sen- 
tences from the last lecture: “For myself, I believe that greatly too 
much stress is laid on historical criticism as an instrument which may 
help either to confirm Christian belief or to shake it. He who has 
seen Christ in the deep sense of the word cannot be seriously disturbed 
even if he should be convinced that the gospels are not free from 
errors of detail. Mere specks of dust passing across our field of 
vision do not affect our belief in the reality of the sun, or alter our 
estimate of his illuminating powers.” A. B. Bruce. 


FREE CHURCH COLLEGE, 
Glasgow. 


RECHERCHES SUR LE BoupDHISME. Par I. P. MINAYEFF, traduit 
du Russe par R. H. AssiER DE PoMPIGNAN. Paris. 1894. 

Ir was well known in the circles of Buddhist scholars that Mr. 
Minayeff, Professor of Sanskrit at St. Petersburg, had been engaged 
for years on a work on Buddhism in which he would gather together the 
results of the numerous articles he had published since 1872. The 
first chapters had indeed been already printed before his last voyage 
to the East in 1885. At last, in 1887, the first volume appeared. But 
it was in Russian, and therefore a sealed book to scholars. They could 
see it contained citations from little-known Pali and Sanskrit books. 
But they felt rather like Tantalus at the sight of those fruits until they 
could come to understand the propositions these fragments of texts 
were intended to support. Great therefore was the desire to see the 
translation into French, which was shortly announced, and appeared, 
after long delay, in 1894. 

Great was the disappointment when the volume sageenet. It was 
then seen that Professor Minayeff’s long-continued studies on the 
materials he had collected during his travels in the East had not 
enabled him to add anything of much importance to the elucidation 
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of any of the many still undecided points in the history of the rise and 
development of Buddhism. 

After setting out in chapter i the plan of his work the author 
proceeds, in the following chapters, to controvert the most generally 
received opinions concerning the well-known Buddhist councils, and 
puts forward in their place the bare statement of the astounding 
proposition that because, some seven or eight centuries after the 
Buddha’s death, there arose a sect of Buddhists who rejected the ortho- 
dox canon, therefore the account of that canon given by the orthodox 
writers must have been drawn up after the appearance of this sect, and 
is therefore quite late and unreliable. He admits (pp. 73-4) that 
the tradition of these councils is common to all schools of Buddhism, 
and that it bears witness to a historical fact, but it is not stated what, 
in the author’s opinion, that fact is. He confines himself entirely to 
the position of a denier who sneers at the “holy personages” who held 
the councils, and has no view of his own, or any explanation to offer 
of how or why the Buddhist community or doctrine came to be. 

At the commencement of chapter v the author lays great stress on 
the importance of the many Buddhist sculptures and inscriptions in the 
Asoka character (found at Bharhut, Sanchi, and elsewhere), as afford- 
ing evidence of what Buddhism was at the time when these sculptures 
and inscriptions were put up, which is universally admitted —and also 
by the author himself — of being at least as early as the second century 
B.C. He thus raises the hope that, though he rejects the literature, 
he will at least trust the ancient bas-reliefs and inscriptions, and will 
proceed now to give us, as his own positive view, a detailed account 
of what they contain. But this hope also is doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Instead of a complete account of what they do contain, the 
author devotes two chapters to certain selected specimens only with a 
view of showing (as is already universally maintained) that the language 
of the inscriptions is not quite the same as Pali, and that the titles of 
the Jatakas illustrated on the bas-reliefs are not always quite the same 
as those given in Professor Fausbdéll’s edition of the Pali text. He 
does not seem even to be aware that the same result had been pointed 
out—only in a much fuller and more complete manner— years before, 
and that the very same uncertainty as to the titles of the Jataka stories 
is found also in the text itself. 

The concluding chapters of the book contain a discussion of one 
or two points in the traditions as to the eighteen schools into which 
the Buddhists were divided before the days of Asoka. These traditions 
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are well known (most of them having already appeared in translations 
easily accessible), and the author has not been able to throw any new 
light upon the origin of these schools or upon the history of the devel- 
opment in them of Buddhist doctrine. Asan appendix to these chap- 
ters is printed an edition of a Pali bibliography in Pali which the 
author discovered in Burma. This would have been a valuable addition 
to our knowledge if it had not already appeared é” extenso in the journal 
of the Pali Text Society. As it is, it is difficult to see the advantage 
of this reprint. 

It is a curious result of the length of time during which this volume 
was being put into shape that Pali texts, now long since published, are 
referred to by the pages of a manuscript, neither the author nor the 
translator having taken the trouble to add the reference to the page 
of the printed edition. Indeed a positive statement has been allowed 
to pass on page 14, that the introduction to the Sumangala Vilasini 
(published by the Pali Text Society in 1886) can still be consulted 
only in Turnour’s translation published in 1834. 

The book has no index —an unpardonable defect in a work pur- 
porting to be a serious contribution towards the reconstruction of one 
of the most interesting chapters of the history of human thought. 


T. W. R. Davips. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE DIALECTS OF VERNACULAR Syriac. By A. 
J. Maciean. Cambridge. The University Press. 1896. 


NOTHING can be more interesting to a student of oriental literature 
than to hear as a spoken tongue the language used by Abraham in his 
father’s tent, and forever consecrated on the lips of Jesus. We there- 
fore have pleasure in commending Mr. Maclean’s book as a handy 
and useful guide to such a desirable pleasure. The author, in carrying 
on the work begun by Dr. Perkins, Socin, and others, acknowledges 
his indebtedness to,the researches of Néldeke. Five years’ residence 
in Eastern Mesopotamia, in charge of the Anglican Mission, has 
enabled him to study the Syriac dialects, which differ in each village, 
and must therefore be as troublesome as the Greek of the Archipelago. 
Mr. Maclean considers that the vernacular is not derived from the 
classical language, but we can see no evidence of this in his book. We 
are glad-to hear that all the mission presses eschew phonetical spell- 
ing, which in the case of Syriac, so closely pressed by Arabic, would 
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be peculiarly objectionable, as concealing the analogies and derivation 
of words. We recommend those who study Syriac, even if for purely 
missionary purposes, to begin with the classical tongue. This, as is 
the case also with Greek, gives a foundation to work from, and the 
dialectical variations can then be easily learned, whereas a classical 
language is never grasped with any satisfaction after one of its modern 
forms has been acquired. 

The book is written and compiled with much simplicity and clear- 
ness. Paragraphs and words referring to the ancient language are 
marked O. S., and those referring to each dialect with a distinguishing 
letter. Much that is written of the dialects applies of course also to 
the classical tongue, the differences of construction between the former 
and the latter being, as in Greek, in the way of greater modern flexi- 
bility. Yet, save in a few colloquial expressions, such as #1, for sled 
and mse for du}, the classical scholar will not meet much that is 
altogether strange to him. One of the most notable innovations is the 
formation of the causative in verbs by prefixing -~, and even that 
has its root in Afel participles. 

The classical student will find this book both instructive and inter- 
esting. There is something charming in the sound of many of 
the quadriliteral verbs, a long list of which is given, and this, as well 
as the instances of metathesis which follow, will often be found useful in 
clearing up puzzling points in manuscripts. The chapter on Harden- 
ing is indispensable for easy intercourse with the people. A few pages 
of proverbs add to the human interest of the volume. 


CASTLE BRAE, MarGARET C. GIBSON. 
Cambridge, England. 


GEOGRAPHIE DES ALTEN PALAsTINA. Von D. F. Bunt. Frei- 
burg i. B. u. Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr. 1896. 


Dr. BuHL’s Geography forms one of the series of summary hand- 
books entitled “Grundriss der theologischen Wissenschaften,” and 
chiefly known to Old Testament students by Cornill’s Eindettung in das 
A. T. and Benzinger’s Archdologie. It is a worthy fellow of these 
eminent works. Within the narrow limits imposed by the plan of the 
series Dr. Buhl has succeeded in producing a rich, and almost exhaust- 
ive, work of reference. For years he has been known as an expert in 
the subject. Not only has he contributed solutions to a number of 
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problems in the topography of Hauran and Gilead, but in the twelfth 
edition of the Lexicon of Gesenius he has treated the whole of the 
place-names of the Old Testament with a fullness and accuracy never 
attempted in any previous dictionary of the Hebrew language, and 
excelled only by Dr. Francis Brown of New York, in the opening 
parts of the current Oxford Dictionary. Occasionally the summary 
plan of his volume has prevented Dr. Buhl from an adequate statement 
of the conclusions of other scholars from whom he differs, and I propose, 
therefore, to devote the most of this review to a discussion of some 
relevant matters in which I have taken some interest. His deficiencies 
on these points, however, are but slight drawbacks to a work the wide 
and accurate information of which will be admired most of all by those 
who have busied themselves with the details of so crowded and, in parts, 
so confused a field. 

But first it will be right to note the fresh contributions which Dr. 
Buhl has made to our knowledge of names and places in Palestine. 
At a point in the history of Palestinian research, where we are con- 
fronted with a mass of hasty and unreasonable identification, it is a 
positive merit in Dr. Buhl’s book that he has so few new proposals to 
make. The English survey of the surface of the country covered so 
many regions hitherto only partially investigated, and collected so 
many new place-names, that the temptation to over-identification 
naturally proved too strong to some of its leaders; and while we 
rejoice in the very numerous additions which they provided to the cer- 
tainties of our knowledge of the topography of eastern Palestine, we 
must be excused from feeling the duty of even discussing a considerable 
number of their proposals. The Reduced Map of the English Explo- 
ration Fund, with the historical names of various periods in differently 
colored letters, is still quite the best map for students to work with or 
travelers to use in their tours through the land; but one has only to 
glance at its crowd of colored names to see that a large proportion of 
them must be ignored by those who wish to proceed not arbitrarily 
but with caution. Till excavation becomes general in Palestine her 
fields present the gleaner with but few and scattered opportunities of 
adding to the harvest of previous research, and the spirit of doubt 
will be more useful to him than that of adventure. Dr. Buhl is emi- 
nently sober and sound. Where so many are tempted to be original, 
he has passed the “self-denying ordinance” which, while it may 
limit the suggestiveness of his work, enables it to achieve the whole- 
some and reliable reputation of the rest of the series to which it 
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belongs. His proposals are almost exhausted by the following list: 
Haser-‘enon of Ezek. 47:17 he identifies (67) with Banias; with the 
Harerim of Jer. 17:6 he compares the stony tracts in the Arabian bor- 
der now known as Harra (118); for Argob he proposes the district of 
Suwet (119) ; for the Brook Cherith the Wadi el Himar (121), rightly 
rejecting the W. el ‘Ajlun as too much of a thoroughfare; he identi- 
fies (185) Sebbe, the modern name of Herod’s Masada, with the Hasar 
Gadda of Josh. 15:27, and the ford over Jordan now called El-hena 
with Pesilim of Judges 3:19, 26 (180); he takes (203) Tirsa for the 
Tirathana of Josephus and both for the modern Et-tire on the Mahne 
plain; he favors (217 f.) the probability that the Aphek of Sharon of Josh. 
12:18 lay on the plateau between Tabor and the lake where Sar6éna 
is still the name of a village, and that it was the same as the Aphek 
of the Syrian wars (1 Kings 20: 26, 30; 2 Kings 13:17), and he pro- 
poses to find it in where Tamre now lies on the caravan route from 
Jezreel to east of Jordan; in North Galilee "Umm el ‘Awamid is pro- 
posed (229) for the Hammon of Josh. 19: 28; east of Jordan where the 
rational identifications are by no means so exhausted as they are on the 
west, Buhl repeats the valuable proposals he published a year ago in his 
Studien 2. Topogr. des nirdl. Ostjordanilandes: the more southerly of 
the two ‘ASteroths he places (248 ff.) at Muzérib, a site the features of 
which in my opinion correspond very exactly with the descriptions 
of the ancient Casphon or Caspis, cf 1 Macc. 5:36 with 2 Macc. 
12:13 ff.; Raphon or Raphana of the Decapolis he seeks (249 f.) in 
Tell esh-Shehab’, in the Wadi Tell-esh-Shehab; Ephron or Hephron 
of 1 Macc. 5:46 he makes identical (256) with the Gefrun taken by 
Antiochus the Great and properly places at the Kasr Wad el Gafr ; 
Kamum of the same campaign of Antiochus he combines with Kamon 
of Judges 10:5, the city where Jair was buried, and seeks at Kumem, 
between Hephron and Pella, the third town taken by Antiochus (a 
double combination that I had already arrived at independently); Tesil 
in Hauran he takes for the Tirsa of 2 Kings 15 : 14, LX X Tharsila (247), 
he places (262) Ramoth Gilead at El Jala‘aud, three miles south 
of the Jabbok, and identifies it with the city of Gilead of Hosea 6:8; 
in Moab he interprets (269) ‘Ar or ‘Ar Moab (Num. 21:15, 28; Deut. 
2:9, etc.; Isa. 15:1) as the name not of a city but of a region, prob- 
bly that to the south of Amon. 

It is important that Dr. Buhl adheres to the following already 
advanced opinions. As against Sayce and others he accepts, as most 
probable, (164) the identification of Ed-dahariye with Kiriath-Sepher ; 
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he prefers (167) the combination of Kiriath-Jearim with Kirjat el 
‘Enab, to that by Dr. Henderson with ‘Erma; he takes (169) the usual 
view that Sanballat was from the Beth-Horons and not from Horonaim 
in Moab. He adheres (181) to the opinion, now almost universal, that 
Korea is to be sought for in Kurawa and Alexandrium in Karn Sar- 
tabeh ; and counts it probable (199) that Antipatris is Kal‘at Ras el 
‘Ain. He could hardly help approving (202) of the recent identifica- 
tion of the much questioned Gilgal of Deut. 11: 30 over against which 
Ebal and Gerizim lay, with Jaleijil, southwest of Shalem. He adopts 
(242) the conclusion that there was but one Bethsaida of Galilee, that 
on the east side of the Lake of Galilee; yet he identifies it not with 
Et-Tell the site of the ancient Julias but with the ruin el ‘Araj on the 
coast of the lake and still connected with Et-Tell by the remains of an 
ancient causeway. He prefers (244) the identification of Kal‘at el 
Hésn with Hippos to that with Gamala, and accepts (263) Schlatter’s 
proposal of a second Gadara at Es Salt, where there is a well named 
Jadur or Jédur, which Gadara may have been that twice taken by 
Antiochus the Great, and once by Alex. Jannzus and called by 
Josephus (Wars VII : 3) the capital of Perzea. 

There remain to be considered one or two points which have been 
and are likely to remain subjects of controversy. 

On page 104 Dr. Buhl gives a number of reasons against the narrower 
definition of the Shephelah, which confines it to the detached range of 
low hills between the Judzan range and the Philistine plains, and in 
favor of the wider definition which includes within it the whole of 
the latter to the coast. He admits that it is expressly separated from 
Philistia in 2 Chron. 28:18, but he thinks that the following reasons 
make for the inclusion of the plain: (1) 2 Chron. 26: 10 in which She- 
phelah is taken in parallel to the Mishor, east of the Jordan, as pasture 
ground ; (2) the LXX translation of it by wediov or 4 wedwy ; (3) pas- 
sages like Deut. 1:7; Josh. 9:1, in which the whole land of Israel is 
described, and the Shephelah stands in parallel with the Hoph ha yam, 
z. ¢., the seacoast north of Carmel; (4) Josh. 11: 2 where the Shephelah 
actually signifies this stretch of coast; (5) the definition of Eusebius ; 
(6) the list of towns in Josh. 15: 33 ff. especially verses 45-47 (which 
include the towns of Philistia). Now no scholar, who adheres to the 
narrower definition of the Shephelah as the more usual, will deny 
the occasional and very natural extension of the name across the whole 
maritime plain. In Palestine names were always more or less elastic, 
and as one looks down from the hill country of Judza it is very easy 
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to comprehend the whole country, sweeping to the sea, under a com- 
mon name. This would explain the definition of Eusebius, and the 
obvious intentions of one or two other writers. But against these one 
has to put the list of passages in which the Shephelah is definitely 
separated from Philistia. Buhl mentions only one, 2 Chron. 28: 18. 
But Obad. 19 is another. 2 Chron. 7:1 recalls a time when the Jews 
inhabited the Shephelah, yet they never inhabited Philistia. 1 Macc. 
12:38 describes the town of Adida im the Shephelah; while 1 Macc. 
13:11 places it over against the plain. In Josh. 15: 33 ff. the verses 
which include the Philistine towns, 45-47, are admittedly a later 
insertion. And the passages, Deut. 1:7, Josh. 9:1, which Dr. Buhl 
quotes as proving that the Shephelah included the maritime plain, 
because they distinguish it from the Hoph ha yam which he confines 
to the coast north of Carmel, may be adduced in support of its limi- 
tation to the low hills, if as seems more probable the Hoph ha yam 
includes the coast south of Carmel. The first reason quoted above 
that Shephelah is used in 1 Chron. 25: 10 in parallel to the Moabite 
Mishor as pasture ground surely tells against—rather than for—the 
inclusion of Philistia, because Philistia was not a pasture ground 
like either the Mishor or the low Shephelah hills, but wheat country 
throughout. On these scriptural grounds, along with frst the geo- 
graphical isolation of the low hills, and second their frequent polit- 
ical separation from Philistia, it would seem to be certain that the 
name Shephelah was oftener used for the low hills alone than for 
the low hills p/us the maritime plain. 

On page 238 Buhl characterizes as impossible a recent attempt 
to revive the early Christian theory that Banias and not Tell el Kadi 
represents the ancient Laish or Dan. He puts the case of Tell el 
Kadi on the usual evidence. Josephus says that Dan lay by the 
sources of the little Jordan; Eusebius says that Dan lay four Roman 
miles west of Paneas ; Kadi may be taken asa translation of the Hebrew 
Dan; and the name of the stream Leddan may possibly contain an 
echo of the same. But against all this we have to place, before coming 
to a conclusion, three very important facts: (1) Jerome (Comm. aa 
Ezek. LX VIII, 18) appears to identify Paneas and Dan: “ Dan ubi hodie 
Paneas.” (2) Deut. 33:22 speaks of Dan as “eaping from Bashan; 
it is not possible to interpret this phrase of Tell el Kadi, which lies 
well out on the floor of the Jordan Valley, but it suits admirably 
the position of the castle hill above Banias. (3) No local power 
could have held the neighborhood from the weak and unhealthy 
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position of Tell el Kadi: Dan must have required to have its center 
and citadel at and about Paneas. No doubt the tribe held both of the 
sites, whose claims are thus contestant, but Paneas must have been the 
essential position; and we may account for the name Tell el Kadi, 
if, indeed, it be a translation of Dan, by the habit of drifting which 
names in Palestine have always exhibited. In any way Buhl’s character- 
ization of the case for Paneas as “impossible” is not justified. The 
case is, to say the least, as strong as its rival. If this volume have faults 
they are found in such summary dismissals of strong arguments. The 
question of the site of Capernaum is another instance. Buhl supports 
Tell Hum, but unduly depreciates both the ancient and modern sup- 
port of the claims of Khan Minyeh. 

Another point which is sure to provoke discussion is Dr. Buhl’s 
acceptance of the theory of Blanckenhorn that the climate of Pales- 
tine has within historical times decreased in humidity and increased in 
heat. He seeks proof for this in the decay of forests of cedars upon 
Lebanon. But we may surely find adequate cause for the latter in the 
exportation of cedar from the Lebanons, of the constancy and large 
scale of which we have reports from very early Assyrian times down 
to the times of the Romans. In all the rest of Palestine we have 
no proofs that the climate is different from what it was in the period 
of the Old Testament. 

Again, while Dr. Buhl in one passage seems aware of the fact 
that politically the east coast of the lake of Galilee was reckoned 
within the Province of Galilee, he yet calls (82) the lake the eastern 
boundary of the province; and in his section on the towns, villages, 
etc., of the land separates Bethsaida Julias, Khersa, Hippos, etc., from 
Tiberias, Capernaum, Chorazin, etc., a separation which lends awkward- 
ness to the plan of his treatment. 

But these faults, whether of method or conclusion, are very few, and 
do not detract from the value of a very thorough and almost exhaust- 
ive piece of work. Grorce ADAM SMITH. 


FREE CHURCH COLLEGE, 
Glasgow. 


ENTSTEHUNG UND GESCHICHTE DES TODTEN MEERES. Von Dr. 
BLANCKENHORN. 4 Tafeln und 8 Abbildungen im Text. 
Leipzig. 1896. Pp. 56. 

Tue book here noticed has to do with the most remarkable body 
of water on the globe. The surface of the Salt Sea is 1300 feet below 
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the level of the Mediterranean and it is 4000 feet below the summits 
of the mountains which inclose it on either side. The depth of the 
sea is 1300 feet, while the valley in which it lies presents, geologically 
and historically, more features of interest than are found grouped in 
so small a space anywhere else in the world. The deposits of sulphur 
and bitumen found here, the great salt mountain, the hot springs, the 
intense heat of the region, have always attracted curious and perhaps 
superstitious attention, and in fact it is only sixty years since this won- 
derful valley and lake emerged from the region of mystery (Schubert, 
Robinson, and others, 1836-37); but during this period they have 
been investigated in the most careful manner till today we have become 
so familiar with the facts of their “origin and history ” that they have 
almost ceased to awaken surprise. 

Dr. Blanckenhorn’s book belongs to a literature that is already 
extensive, which American and English scholars, and scholars belong- 
ing to several different countries of Europe besides Germany, have 
had an important share in creating ; hence in this as in many similar 
instances it is difficult to discriminate between the restatement of 
familiar facts and others that should be accredited as new to the most 
recent writer. The geological charts are valuable, but of the eight full- 
page illustrations from photographs only two or three are satisfactory. 
The present writer is aware, however, from actual experience some 
years previous to Dr. Blanckenhorn’s efforts, that the south end of the 
Dead Sea is a most difficult place for successful camera work, owing to 
the fact that contrasts are wanting, earth, rocks, mountains, and sky 
being all of one color. 

The Dead Sea, dating from the Tertiary period, was originally 
a part of the Mediterranean, but as the land which is now Palestine 
was gradually elevated it was separated from the Mediterranean 
and has ever since remained without outlet. All explorers have 
noticed at different points in the Jordan valley old shore lines of the 
Dead Sea showing how, little by little, it has receded to its present 
limits. 

Another fact to be noticed is that the strata in the mountain wall 
east of the Dead Sea are horizontal. These strata appear again on the 
west of the Dead Sea, but they are many hundreds of feet below the 
level of those on the east side; like gigantic arches they are traced 
over the mountains of Western Palestine to reappear on the seacoast. 
The cleaving from north to south and the dropping down of the strata 
on the west side is called a “fault.” This vast basin receives all the 
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wash from the surrounding mountains, and the water of the Dead Sea 
holds many mineral substances in solution. 

The deepest popular attention will no doubt be centered upon 
that point where this subject touches sacred history. The subsidence 
of the earth in the region of the Dead Sea was gradual. The catas- 
trophe mentioned in Genesis was an event sudden and unexpected. It 
occurred in historical times and was reported by competent witnesses. 
From the details given its character seems to have been not that of a 
violent earthquake, but that of an eruption of bitumen accompanied by 
fire and dense columns of smoke. The catastrophe had no connection 
with the origin of the Dead Sea. As to the arid nature of this region, 
it is not probable that there has been any marked change in historical 
times. 

The “‘cities”” which Lot chose and in which he dwelt were called 
the “cities of the plain.” They were in the Jordan valley which Lot 
saw from near Ai. It is therefore certain that they could not have 
been at the south end of the Dead Sea, where Dr. Blanckenhorn would 
place them, for that region had historically no connection whatever 


with the Jordan valley. SELAH MERRILL. 


ANDOVER, MAss. 


A CRiTICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY ON JUDGES. By 
GrEorGE Foot Moore, Professor of Hebrew in Andover 
Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1895. Pp.1+ 476. $3.00. Vol. II of ‘The 
International Critical Commentary,” Old Testament Section. 


Tuis is the second volume which has appeared of the Critical 
Commentary upon the Old Testament. The first, that of Canon 
Driver upon Deuteronomy, has already been recognized as a most 
finished and scholarly production, second to none upon that book. 
This volume is worthy of its predecessor, and is a piece of workman- 
ship reflecting honor upon American scholarship and upon its author, 
showing that he happily, by the right of his attainments, as well as ex 
officio in his professor’s chair, is a true successor of Moses Stuart, the 
father of American Old Testament exegesis. The wideness of research 
and investigation exhibited is remarkable. Nothing of value bearing 
upon the subject-matter of Judges seems to have been overlooked. 
But the material of others has not been merely gathered but thoroughly 
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digested, and the author in independence of judgment is the peer of 
all who have preceded him. 

Old Testament criticism properly begins with the text, and in this 
volume a more extensive textual critical apparatus has been applied 
than ever before for Judges. We have not simply the ancient transla- 
tions under one standard text, but their different versions and editions. 
The Greek translation Professor Moore has found to exist in two dis- 
tinct versions, represented in several well-defined groups of MSS. (a 
discovery made also by Lagarde and demonstrated in his Septuagint 
Studien). Hence as a critical apparatus we have not simply G= Greek, 
but G*?Y (the uncials) *“° (groups of cursives) representing one ver- 
sion, and G® (uncials) ‘% (a group of cursives) k (Coptic Sahidic) 
another. In a similar exhaustive manner different editions of the 
Syriac (S"*“°") and of the Targums (T ¥™* ¥™*""™) have been con- 
sulted. Hence we have here the first systematic attempt made by an 
American, English, or even German scholar for the emendation of the 
Hebrew text of Judges. The only previous attempt is that of the 
Hollander A. V. Doorninck, which covers only chaps. 1-16. The full 
fruit of Professor Moore’s textual criticism will doubtless appear in 
the forthcoming Critical Edition of the Hebrew Text of Judges in 
the Sacred Books of the Old Testament, edited by Professor Haupt. 

From textual criticism we pass to the literary and historical. The 
book of Judges has long been known as a compilation. The ordinary 
reader observes three distinct parts—I, chaps. 1—2:5; II, 2:6—16: 
31; III, 17—21,; and also in the second part a pragmatic framework 
distinguishable from the stories. The critical reader notices also the 
suggestion of more than one original story in the accounts of Barak and 
Deborah, of Gideon, and of the extermination of Benjamin. The task 
of the critic is to determine the character of these separate parts and the 
method and date of their union. Our author’s conclusion is essen- 
tially that of Budde. The substratum of the book of Judges is from 
the prophetic historical source of the Hexateuch and the books of 
Samuel, known as JE of the seventh century B. C., from whose com- 
ponent parts arises the suggestion of the double narratives mentioned 
above. Extracts from this were edited first by a Deuteronomist early 
in the sixth century, who provided part II with its pragmatic frame- 
work. In the fourth or fifth centuries additional material was taken 
from JE by another editor, who added chaps. 1—2:5; 9; 17; 18; 19— 
21, and possibly also the minor Judges 10:1-5; 12:8-15. The only 
serious question which can be raised in reference to this theory of 
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composition is whether the substratum of Judges should be found in JE, 
or in unknown ancient collections of tales (the theory of Kittel). The 
evidence for assignment to particular sources can in no case be very 
strong. This is recognized again and again by Professor Moore, and 
it is one of the admirable traits of his commentary that uncertainty is 
freely allowed in many instances and that probability is all that is 
claimed for many conclusions. 

The dates mentioned for the various strata and for the compilation 
of Judges, following the modern critical view of Israel’s religious and 
literary development, are based upon the striking affinity between part 
II in its framework and Deuteronomy and kindred Old Testament 
writings, and upon a similar affinity between part III., especially chap. 
20, and Chronicles and the priestly narratives of the Hexateuch. The 
book of Judges contains only one historical notice that at all fixes its 
date, 7. ¢., a reference to the captivity of Northern Israel (18: 30), hence 
the book was written at least some time after 722 B. C., and there is 
nothing in its contents to place its final composition earlier than the 
post-exilic period. These facts serve to confirm the dates derived from 
the religious pragmatism. 

The value of the literary criticism, such as is presented in this 
commentary, which to the ordinary reader may be puzzling with its R’s 
and D’s and J’s and E’s, can scarcely be overestimated, because only 
through such criticism is the book of Judges given its rightful place in 
literature. It is not properly a history of the period of the Judges 
but a collection of tales of that period grouped together to convey 
religious lessons and to give in outline Jehovah’s method of govern- 
ment. This fact removes at once any embarrassment arising from 
questions concerning the reality of specific incidents. The stories are 
to be judged as folk tales; the religious teaching, as the church prac- 
tically has always done, in the light of subsequent divine revelation. 
Through such literary criticism the Old Testament writings become 
plain and reasonable to intelligent readers and gain in moral force, 
and the highest debt of gratitude is due from the church to the schol- 
ars who with immense toil and labor have worked out these problems. 

But of greater interest than the literary criticism of an Old Testa- 
ment book is the historical, although the two are mutually inter- 
dependent. The literary character of Judges shows at once that its 
material requires careful investigation to obtain the exact history 
behind it. We give briefly the conclusions expressed in this commen- 
tary: Chapter 1 is one of the most precious monuments of early 
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Hebrew history, but the title 1: 1 isof no authority, for what immediately 
follows does not relate things which took place immediately after the 
death of Joshua, but is an account of an invasion of Canaan parallel 
to that in Joshua but giving a wholly different representation, and one 
of vastly greater historical value (pp. 7 ff.). Vss. 8, 18, 21 cannot be 
reconciled with other statements in the chapter and subsequent history. 
The subjugation of Canaan at this time by Cushanrishathaim, king of 
Mesopotamia (3:7-11), an enemy from so remote a quarter, his con- 
quest involving not only that of the Israelite tribes but of Canaanites 
with their strong cities, is highly improbable, if not beyond the bounds 
of possibility ; its liberation by Othniel, a Kenizzite clan in the extreme 
south, scarcely less improbable (p. 85). In this connection respects are 
paid to Professor Sayce, and his “verdict of the monuments”’ (Higher 
Criticism, p. 297 ff.) against the critics on this passage is shown to be 
entirely baseless, being nothing more or less than ingenious conjecture 
without any real monumental evidence (p. 85). The events in. the 
story of Ehud are in no wise improbable; there is nd difficulty (contra 
Néldeke) in supposing that a clan in Benjamin in later times bore 
the name of the hero Ehud (p. gof.). Jabin (chap. 4), king of Hazor, 
has nothing to do with the story of Deborah. Two narratives have 
been combined ; one an account of a war waged by Zebulon and 
Naphtali against Jabin of Hazor (cf Joshua 11 : 1-9), and the other of 
the war with Sisera, the subject of the song of Deborah (p. 108f.). 
This song is the oldest monument of Hebrew literature and the only 
cotemporaneous monument of Hebrew history before the foundation of 
the kingdom (p. 132). In the story of Gideon, while two narratives are 
to be recognized (6 : 1—8 : 3 ; and 8: 4-21), the former (6 : 1—8 : 3) is not 
historically worthless (Wellhausen ¢¢ a/.). That Gideon had a wrong of 
his own to avenge is not incompatible with the representation that he was 
called of God to deliver Israel from the scourge ;_ the sharp severing of 
natural and religious motives is more in the manner of the modern 
critic than the ancient story-teller (p. 176). The objections (of Well- 
hausen, Stade, ef a/.) to the historical character of Jephthah and the 
main features of the story do not seem sufficiently well founded. That 
circumstances of his victories are not more fully remembered or nar- 
rated does not prove that nothing of the sort happened. The mythical 
element in the story of Jephthah’s daughter does not exclude her real 
sacrifice. This explains the translation of myth into legend (pp. 284, 
305). The basis of fact in the stories of Samson is difficult to determine. 
The name of the hero and various traits of the story invite mythical 
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explanations. But it is probable that the legend, a very old one, has 
its roots in the earth and not in the sky (pp. 315, 365). The histor- 
ical value of chaps. 17-18 relating the story of Micah and the migration 
of the Danites is hardly inferior to any in the book. Their picture of 
the religious and social state of the times bears every mark of truth- 
fulness (p. 370). The story of chaps. 19-21 has a historical basis; 
chaps. 19 and 21:19 ff. have eminently the note of antiquity, but in 
the description of the war, chaps. 20—21:14 there is scarcely a sem- 
blance of reality (p. 404 f.). 

We have given these historical judgments at this length because 
they present the most interesting feature of a commentary on Judges 
and because they illustrate the discriminating insight of the author. 
While to some these judgments may seem radical (although in com- 
parison with much criticism they are conservative), and while we might 
possibly wish to question some of them, yet they are nearer the truth 
than that view which simply accepts the statements of the stories of 
Judges as entirely historically correct, as though one were relieved 
from the task of criticism because there are no cotemporary records. 

In grammatical and philological exegesis this commentary at once 
takes the highest rank and will command the attention of every future 
Hebrew grammarian and lexicographer. The grammatical references 
are quite full, and there is special discussion of many Hebrew words. 
The geographical notes are also a special feature. They are very com- 
plete and show a thorough acquaintance with every detail of Palestinian 
topography and topographical research. 

While we have found so much to commend in this work we find it 
also lacking in a few particulars. A section in the introduction on 
Israel’s political history or tribal development during the period of 
the judges, summarizing the results reached in the commentary, is 
needed. Another section, also treating similarly of Israel’s religious 
condition or development, would have been in place, and also one 
discussing more fully the place of the book as a whole in Israel’s 
religious thought and its permanent religious value. In the minute 
literary analysis the impression and religious force of a work as a whole 
must not be overlooked. These topics certainly have a place in a 
commentary whose plan includes historical questions and questions of 
biblical theology. There is some attempt, it is true, at answering 
them, but their treatment is too meager. A milder tone, also, toward 
the old and antiquated views and questions of the wise and good men 
of the past would have made this book more winsome, and thus have 
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served to convert more persons to the true exegesis of the Old Testa- 
ment—something very much needed now. But these are slight and 
minor defects in a work of marked erudition and great permanent value. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. Epwarp Lewis Curtis. 


ENTWICKLUNGSGESCHICHTE DES REICHES GOTTES UNTER DEM 
ALTEN UND NEUEN BUNDE, AN DER HAND EINER ANALYSE 
DER QUELLEN. Von H. J. BEsTMANN, Pastor in MOlln. I. 
Das Alte Testament. Berlin: Verlag von Wiegandt und 
Grieben. 1896. Pp. 491. M. 8.50. 


THE author is known as the editor of J. C. K. Hoffmann’s Zncyclo- 
padie der Theologie, and the writer of a history of Christian morals 
(Geschichte der christlichen Sitte) as well as of other minor works ; but 
this is his first effort, as far as we know, in the domain of strictly bib- 
lical learning. That it is a bold effort will be very apparent to every- 
one when he discovers the specific aim of the book and the standpoint 
of the author. 

We have joined these two items thus together, because the author 
himself does not separate between them, but announces the one as he 
describes the other. In general, the task he sets before him may be 
said to be the tracing of the development of biblical religion as a 
purely spiritual movement. But is not this the very thing aimed at 
in the writings of our most recent historians of the religion of Israel, 
such as Smend, Kuenen, and Wellhausen? How does he differ from 
them? In answer, his own standpoint may be stated as follows: Both 
the critical and the traditional attitudes towards the religion of Israel 
are beset with difficulties. On the one side, it is attempted to explain 
the ethical monotheism of the prophets of Israel on purely naturalistic 
assumptions as the result of a process of evolution, excluding the 
extra-natural factor of miracle; but this leaves the transition of the 
purely natural into the spiritual and moral altogether unaccounted for. 
On the other side, the historian starts with an originally pure and per- 
fect state of spiritual life in Israel, and as he traces this meets with 
the difficulty of a lapse into natural religious life in the pre-exilic 
period ; a fact which is either not to be explained, or to be explained 
with great difficulty. The first of these standpoints purchases its 
purely naturalistic evolutionary view at the price of an assumption of 
an inward or spiritual miracle in the later age. The second purchases 
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the consciousness of a latent revelation of God at the price of a lapse 
from a high original state, which falls altogether out of analogy. What, 
then, is left for him who would solve the problem? To trace the 
religious life of Israel just as it is given in the records. But does not 
one need to test the trustworthiness of the records? Yes; but this 
cannot be done in the way of literary criticism, as purely literary facts 
give us no hint regarding the order of the succession of events. It 
may be done, however, by means of historical methods. In fact, to 
attempt to trace the development of the spiritual life of Israel is to test 
the records of Israel historically. No separate section treating of the 
criticism of the sources is needed. On this basis the author takes the 
Psalms as a starting point, because they give the earliest expression of 
the religious life of the individual in Israel. From the Psalms he 
passes to the didactic sections of the Old Testament as showing the 
socializing of the religious or spiritual feeling. The religious ideals 
of individual leaders are pressed upon the community by a special class 
of teachers—the prophets. The communal religious life thus attained 
next finds its expression in the law, and the growth of the law is 
recorded in a definite history. Finally, the system thus formed wins 
its way to complete acceptance during the period of the new Israel. 
The result of all this is a unique view of the development of the reli- 
gion of Israel. 

On the question of the Pentateuch the author recognizes the neces- 
sity of an analysis, and agrees to the accepted view that there are four 
main documents ; but differs totally from the current school of criti- 
cism as to the order of these documents. This order is E. J. P. D. 
instead of J. E. D. P. “It was a serious error,” he says, “in method 
when criticism in the analysis of the Pentateuch arbitrarily took Gene- 
sis as its starting point. The first question must always be: In what 
light did its immediate origin put the people of Israel? As there appear 
to be several representations which are easily recognized as elaborations 
of one original account, the next task would have properly been to ask : 
Can this original be now disentangled, and can we obtain a true view 
of the evolution of the various derivative representations? Instead of 
that, there has been devised in criticism, without further trouble, a 
system of documents, E. J. P., and then a mythical redactor who has 
been made to do the work of weaving these together: a mechanical 
procedure through which one can never reach beyond simple and 
abstract possibilities.” 

Thus, also, with reference to the Psalms, Bestmann sets aside as 
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utterly inadequate the critical theory of their post-exilic origin, and 
finds in the existing grouping of them a natural order and sequence, 
following a psychological law of evolution. Hence he considers this 
order the true one, and all attempts to fix upon another as futile and 
unjustifiable. Consequently, the Davidic origin of those Psalms which 
appear under David’s name is an established fact with him. 

In order to trace the development of Israel’s religion, then, all that 
is needed is to expound the contents of the books of the Bible ina sort 
of running commentary or paraphrase, taking them in the following 
order: the Psalms, the wisdom literature, the prophets, the law, the 
historical books. 

The question may now be asked: How does the author justify his 
unique conclusions? The answer cannot be very clear, for the author 
is not a clear writer. His main dependence in the argument, however, 
is the naturalness of the process of development he assumes. But 
this is one of the arguments of the critics, and with them it is only one 
of several; while with Bestmann it is the only one used. The differ- 
ence of method, therefore, between him and them is not so much one 
of the kind of considerations taken into account, as of the validity of 
some and the comparative value of one over the others. He rejects as 
irrelevant considerations which they accept as primary. He accepts as 
conclusive considerations which they regard as partial and inadequate. 

We shall not undertake to pass judgment in this dispute between 
Bestmann and the critics. While we cannot regard his reasoning as 
entirely convincing, we may commend it as quite plausible. It dem- 
onstrates that the same facts may lead to one set of conclusions, viewed 
from one standpoint, and to another set viewed from a different angle, 
and, this being the case, it may be safe to infer that more light, and 
light of a different nature, is needed for the solution of the problems 
of biblical criticism which will satisfy all the parties at present so far 
apart from one another. A. C. ZENOs. 


McCorMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


STUDIES IN JuDAIsM. By S. SCHECHTER, M.A., Reader in Talmudic 
in the University of Cambridge. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 1896. 8vo, pp. xxv + 366. 


THE essays which are collected in this volume were originally pub- 
lished in the Jewish Quarterly Review and the Jewish Chronicle. They 
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cover a somewhat wide range of subjects, and differ considerably in 
interest and value; one or two of them, like those on “The Jewish 
Boswell” and “The Earliest Jewish Community in Europe,” might 
have been omitted without loss. 

The article on ‘“‘ The Hebrew Collection of the British Museum” 
gives some idea of the wealth of that great library both in printed 
books and manuscripts. In reprinting it, the author might have noted 
that, since it was written, a descriptive list of the Hebrew and Samar- 
itan manuscripts, by G. Margoliouth, has been published (1893). In 
‘“‘The Titles of Jewish Books” Mr. Schechter has collected a number of 
the curious and fanciful titles in which Jewish bibliographies abound, 
and which often seem to have been chosen expressly that no one might 
guess, from the name of the book, what it was about. The fondness 
for such titles is, of course, not distinctively Jewish ; other oriental 
literatures furnish parallels in multitude, and the comparison might 
not be uninstructive. The essays on “The Child in Jewish Litera- 
ture” and on “ Woman in Temple and Synagogue ”’ deal in an instruc- 
tive way with these sides of the social life of the Jews. 

The chief importance of the volume, however, lies in the essays 
which have a more distinctly theological character. One of the best 
of these is the sympathetic study of Rabbi Moses ben Nachman (d. 
ca. 1270). The sketch of Nachmanides’ theology is of peculiar inter- 
est as showing how in medieval Jewish thought, as in contemporary 
Christian theology, by the side of the intellectual systems which were 
philosophically dependent on Aristotle, like that of Maimonides, there 
ran another current in which the immanence of God was central. 
Chassidism, to which another very interesting essay is devoted, shows 
how spiritual needs, as well as theological reasoning, may bring men to 
the same truth of the divine immanence. Mr. Schechter describes 
the rise of Chassidism ; the life of its founder, Baalshem; its early 
teachings; and the swift degeneration which seems to be the fate of 
mystical sects, its lofty ideas being materialized in the vulgar supersti- 
tions of Zaddikism. 

The life of Rabbi Elijah Wilna, one of the most strenuous oppo- 
nents of Chassidism, presents another side of Jewish life and thought 
in the eighteenth century. The influence of this great scholar in 
introducing a sounder method in the interpretation of the ancient 
authorities, and in directing the attention of students, who had occu- 
pied themselves almost exclusively with the Babylonian Talmud, to the 
wealth of material to be found in the Halachic Midrashim, the 
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Tosephta, and the Jerusalem Talmud, cannot easily be exaggerated. 
A man of very different type was Nathan Krochmal, who is the sub- 
ject of the second essay. Krochmal’s only published work, the post- 
humous Guide of the Perplexed of our Time, is, as the title indi- 
cates, an attempt to do for those involved in the philosophical and 
critical difficulties of the nineteenth century what Maimonides did for 
his own age. And like Maimonides—and many another — his attempt 
to resolve doubts was branded as heresy by those who had no doubts. 
Mr. Schechter gives a brief synopsis of the contents of this interesting 
apologetic treatise. But Krochmal’s great influence was exerted 
through his friends and disciples, among whom were some of the 
most eminent of recent Jewish scholars. 

Two of the essays in the volume deal with doctrinal subjects. That 
on “ The Dogmas of Judaism” controverts the common assertion that 
Judaism is a religion without dogmas; and gives an instructive synop- 
sis of the various attempts to define the essential articles of Jewish faith, 
from the Mishna to the end of the seventeenth century, with especial 
attention to the controversies of Maimonists and Antimaimonists. The 
other, on “The Doctrine of Divine Retribution in Rabbinical Litera- 
ture,” deals chiefly with the discussions of the problem of the suffer- 
ings of the righteous. There is no more agreement upon this ques- 
tion among the rabbis than among other men. If one affirms the 
stern doctrine, “‘ No suffering or death without sin,” others as emphat- 
ically deny it. It may perhaps be noted as a defect in the treatment 
of the subject that the compensations of the future life are scarcely 
touched on, though it is in the introduction of this factor that the 
rabbinical discussions of the problem most plainly go beyond the 
standpoint of the Old Testament—take for a single example the say- 
ing of R. Eleazar ben Zadok (Xiddushin 40 b). On the other hand, 
the author brings out very clearly the higher teaching of the Talmud, 
that disinterested goodness is true goodness,—right is not to be done 
for reward, either here or hereafter. 

The essay on “The History of Jewish Tradition” is a review of 
Weiss’s great work on that subject (Dor dor we-doreshaw), which, begin- 
ning with the Old Testament itself, comes down to the compilation of 
the code of R. Joseph Caro. Of especial interest is the excellent 
translation of Weiss’s résumé of rabbinical theology (pp. 197 ff.). 

“The Law and Recent Criticism” is a somewhat desultory review 
of Professor Toy’s Judaism and Christianity, the chief point of which 
seems to be that, though Professor Toy is less prejudiced than most 
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Christian writers, Jewish legalism is judged too unfavorably. It cannot 
be proved, Mr. Schechter avers, “that legalism or nomism has ever 
tended to suppress the spiritual side of religion.” I think that 
students of the history of religions would agree that it has been proved 
a great many times. 

As a whole this volume is a valuable contribution to that better 
understanding of Judaism which cannot fail to result in a juster appre- 
ciation. To the same good end the author’s articles on “‘ Aspects of 
Rabbinic Theology” which have appeared in the Jewish Quarterly 
Review, and are shortly to be issued in a volume of the Jewish Library 
by the same publishers, will also do their part. It should be added 
that notes at the end of the volume give references to the literature 
and to the passages cited. Some of these do not appear to have been 
verified with sufficient care, and there are occasional omissions ; for 
example, on p. 105 an important passage from Nachmanides’ Date 
of Redemption is said to be quoted by Azariah de Rossi, but the reader 
is left to discover for himself that it is at the end of chap. 43 of J/mre 
Bina. There is also an index of names, but none of subjects. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. GEORGE F. Moore. 


THe Epic oF THE Fatt oF Man: a Comparative Study of 
Czdmon, Dante and Milton. By S. HumpHreys GuRTEEN, 
A.M., LL.D. New York and London: Putnam’s Sons. 
1896. pp. x + 347. 


Tuis book is of a type that has become popular of late years; one 
very easy to produce even with inferior preparation, but of value only 
when prepared by one who has thoroughly mastered the topic treated. 
There has been a deluge of lectures on comparative literature, most of 
which have been of little value, no doubt, but which have not been 
printed and consequently have done but little harm. Mr. Gurteen’s 
work might well have remained in the obscurity of manuscript, for it 
- is a very shallow and shabby specimen of its class. 

The word “shabby” is chosen intentionally, because it seems to be 
the proper term to apply to a writer that takes up a topic on which 
many are now seeking information and offers his readers a synopsis of 
what was said by editors and critics more than half a century ago, much 
of which has been totally disproved by later investigations or by recent 
discoveries. If Mr. Gurteen thinks that Conybeare’s ///ustrations (pub- 
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lished 1826) or Thorpe’s Cedmon (published 1832) contain the latest 
on the subjects treated in them, and that the sixty or seventy years that 
have since passed have contributed nothing to our knowledge of Old 
English, either he is mistaken or all scholars of repute today are so. 
But these are the books, he tells us in his preface, which he has used for 
the Beowulf and the Genesis, and his book shows that he has made use 
of no others. 

It would take too much space to enumerate all the errors of the 
book, some of which are taken directly from his authorities, and might 
have been corrected by reading the originals, now that better editions 
and more helps are to be found. As specimens of these errors, we 
refer to the statement about Beowulf’s sword, Hrunting (!), Thorkelin’s 
transcripts of the MS., the extraordinary grammatical theories on page 
48, and various other faults of a similar character. Even if one is 
inclined to regard these as not likely to lessen the value of the main 
theme, they are nevertheless an index of the writer’s fitness to treat a 
subject that calls for a thorough knowledge of Old English poetry, 
and Mr. Gurteen’s lack of this knowledge becomes still more apparent 
when he reaches his theme. We find repeated in his book the old 
theory that Cedmon’s Hymn, as we find it in the Old English version 
of Bede, was a versification of Bede’s Latin, made by Alfred, though 
the original Northumbrian hymn has been discovered in a MS. where 
it was written a century before Alfred was born. Furthermore, Mr. 
Gurteen maintains, as others did before this older version was found, 
that the hymn is taken from the opening passage of the Genesis, an 
utter impossibility. He speaks of Cedmon throughout his book as if 
no one had ever raised a doubt of his authorship of the poems in the 
Junian MS., and shows no sign of ever having heard of Sievers’ Der 
Heliand und die angelsdchsische Genesis, in which it is distinctly proved 
that the story of the Fall of the Angels and of the Temptation and 
the Fall of Man is an interpolation. He does not seem to have read 
Sievers’ argument that this whole story is a translation from Old Saxon, 
or to know that this conjecture was proved true two or three years ago 
by Zangemeister’s discovery of fragments of the original in the Vatican 
Library. He is apparently unconscious that it is now proved, as clearly 
as anything of the kind can be proved, that whether we ascribe other 
parts of the Genesis to Cedmon or not he is surely not the author of 
the part that contains the story of the Fall. 

There is much more that might be cited in justification of the 
epithet “shabby,” which we have given to the book. We are strongly 
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tempted to apply the same word to the reputable journals that have 
favorably reviewed it. Had they placed the work in the hands of Old 
English scholars, they would not have subjected themselves to the 
charge of helping to mislead those that are seeking for information in 
regard to the older monuments of our mother speech. At the present 
time, when the interest in Old English literature is reviving, there are 
many that cannot go to the originals and must trust to books like the 
one under consideration for their information, and a favorable review 
of a worthless book does not lack much of being a moral wrong. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. F. A. BLACKBURN. 


Jesu MutTTerspracHE. Das Galildische Aramiaisch in seiner 
Bedeutung fiir die Erklarung der Reden Jesu. Von Luc. 
ARNOLD Meyer. Freiburg. 1896. xiv-+176pp. M. 3. 

THERE are three reasons for which our author claims that his 

investigations are important. (1) They are in thorough accord with 
the genuine spirit of Lutheranism, which objects to permit any incrus- 
tation of tradition or of authoritative interpretation to gather over the 
Scriptures, but insists that each generation should go direct to the 
written Word and interpret it for itself. (2) They are in accord with 
the spirit of the age, which is undoubtedly “ Back to Christ ;” and this 
desire to know what Jesus of Nazareth really did teach cannot rest 
satisfied with what is well known to be merely a translation of his 
ipsissima verba; men yearn to hear the very Galilean utterances which the 
common people heard so gladly, and which were stored so affection- 
ately in the breasts of the fishermen of Bethsaida. (3) Since Meyer 
has persuaded himself that our gospels in their present form are of late 
authorship, and that they contain many sayings of Jesus which he did 
not literally utter, but which were rather due to the inspiration of 
the risen Lord and to verbatim reminiscences of Christ’s literal dis- 
courses, he feels the need of some criticism to determine which is of 
earlier and which of later origin, and he fondly supposes that a knowl- 
edge of Galilean Aramaic will, by revealing the terseness and allit- 
eration of Christ’s veritable words, supply, to some extent, the needed 
criticism. 

Meyer, in his first chapter, gives an excellent résumé of the views 
held by many post-Reformation scholars, who have, more or less 
vaguely, surmised that the Greek gospels do not present to us the 
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words of Jesus in the language in which they were spoken. Then we 
have a profitable chapter on the introduction of Aramaic into Palestine, 
and the indications of its prevalence in the first century, with an 
examination of the Aramaic words found in the New Testament, culled 
chiefly from Kautzsch and Dalman; but with some original work as 
to the testimony of Josephus. Then the author examines the theories 
of Resch and Weizsacker as to a Semitic gospel embedded in our synop- 
tics; and he also gives us a lengthened criticism, intelligent and for 
the most part sympathetic, of previous attempts to retranslate individ- 
ual utterances of Christ into Aramaic or Hebrew, made by such men as 
Michaelis, Bertholdt, Bolten and Nestle. The omission of the name 
of the present writer from this list has awakened the surprise both of 
Resch and Dalman. The latter scholar, who is facile princeps,as an 
Aramaist, says in the Zheologische Literaturseitung for August 15, 1896, 
that he is surprised that “vor allem die fiir das Aramdaische eintre- 
tenden Aufsadtze von Marshall in 7he Expositor 1891” are not noticed. 

The personal contribution of Meyer to retranslation are disap- 
pointing from their extreme paucity. They do not cover thirty pages 
of the volume. First he cites eight sayings of an aphoristic character, 
and culls from Levy’s Worterbiicher and Wiinsche’s Neue Beitrdge pas- 
sages out of the Talmud which elucidate the words of Christ. The 
words of Jesus which Meyer claims to elucidate by the help of Aramaic 
are fifteen, all told. Of these, in three cases the elucidation consists 
in showing that in Aramaic the words yield a pleasant alliteration, and 
in two instances the originality confessedly lies with a predecessor. Of 
the remaining ten, the one to which Meyer attaches most importance 
is on the Aramaic usage of the phrase wI"a = son of man, in the 
sense Of dv@pwros. He also infers from Dalman’s Grammar that wIra 
can also mean “I” (Dalman, however, repudiates the nmioenen and 
hence maintains that “Son of Man” is often used for “a man,” as in Matt. 
12:32, Mark 2:10, Mark 2: 28, or for “I,” Matt. 11:19. He insists 
that when Christ said ‘This is my body,” his words were, "73" ys 
NAT, and this would mean “This is myself.” Standing, however, in 
antithesis with “my blood,” it is very much more probable that Christ 
said "B23 NT PI. On Mark 7:19 he remarks that dpedpov=NINDIN, 
from root “24, to cleanse ; and that we have reference to the rabbinic 
dictum that in latrina nothing is unclean. In pera waparypycews 
(Luke 17:20) he sees a bad translation of "N33 “secretly ;” in Matt. 
7:6 7d dypov Nw TP he sees (as Bolten) an error for Nip “a ring”; 
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and in Luke 4:26 yypa NFDIN should be Swpa RIVA. As. an 
alternative elucidation of Luke 16:16 I would refer. to the Critical 
Review, Vol. VI, 48. J. T. MaRsHALL. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


THE QUOTATIONS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT FROM THE OLD: 
Considered in the Light of General Literature. By 
FRANKLIN JoHNSON, D.D., Professor in The University of 
Chicago. Philadelphia and Chicago: American Baptist 
Publication Society. 1896. Pp. xix-+ 409. $2. 


THE realm of biblical investigation does not present a more difficult 
nor a more multi-faced problem than that of the quotations in the New 
Testament. These difficulties are found at the very first step of the 
student, and multiply at an alarming rate up to the final conclusion. 

But their importance, from many points of view, both for the stu- 
dent of the Old and of the New Testament, demands for them a large 
amount of attention. They touch, among other questions, textual 
criticism, historical criticism, the unity of Scriptures, inspiration, the 
humanity of the New Testament writers and their relation to rabbini- 
calthought. Scholars have not neglected this field in the past, but have 
given their attention chiefly to the critical questions involved in the dis- 
cussion. Professor Johnson boldly blazes a new way through this forest 
of giant oaks and thick undergrowth. This new way is the first attempt 
to make a comparative study of the methods of the New Testament quot- 
ers and those in the secular literature of all times and countries. The 
stupendous amount of research necessary to undertake such a compar- 
ison is seen on every page of this volume. The books quoted or 
referred to number 301, while the authors quoted foot up 163, and the 
authors referred to, present atotal of 213. The whole number of quota- 
tions will run up into athousand. The book sets out to discuss eleven 
fundamental questions dealing with quotations in the New Testament. 
These are: (1) the Septuagint version; (2) quotations from memory ; 
(3) fragmentary quotations ; (4) exegetical paraphrase ; (5) composite 
quotations ; (6) quotations of substance ; (7) allegory ; (8) quotations 
by sound; (9) double reference; (10) illogical reasoning ; and (11) 
rabbinic interpretation. The discussions under each separate chap- 
ter present themselves as the ripe fruit of mature and careful thought, 
arranged in logical and natural order, with, as a rule, neither a lack of 
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sufficient evidence nor an overplus of examples. The importance of 
each theme, and the comparative number of quotations demanding 
examination determine the length of the chapters. The method of 
the author, varying slightly with the topic in hand, is to state a prop- 
osition as to the usages in general literature, then to prove his propo- 
sition by an abundance of quotation from writers of recognized 
standing in various nationalities and ages of the world. Many of 
these are from Greek and Latin classics, presented both in the original 
and in translation. After having established his proposition, the 
author proceeds to examine in the broad, full light of general litera- 
ture, the New Testament quotations which fall under the division in 
hand. In these examinations he handles without fear or favor the 
statements of such critics as Kuenen, Toy, and Dépke. His advantage 
over those men lies in the fact that, in addition toa critical knowl- 
edge of the text as presented by the best New Testament exegetes, he 
brings in a new and hitherto almost forgotten element to help solve 
the problem. This general literary element, too, cannot be cried 
down, if we are to regard the Bible as literature. It demands a place, 
both for its own intrinsic value and for the light it throws on certain 
problems in the New Testament. 

It could scarcely be affirmed that Dr. Johnson wins his case in 
every discussion, but some notable cases of strong positions may be 
cited, as in his full and complete treatment of the chapter on “ Double 
Reference” (pp. 186-335). His discussions of Isa. 7:14 (p. 276 f.), 
of Zech. 11:13 (p. 311 f.), of Ps. 110 (p. 340 f.), and of Hosea 2 : 23 (p. 
350 f.) are particularly striking. The whole book strikes one as fair 
in its treatment ; though conservative, it is ready to recognize truth 
from all quarters. 

Many vital points impress themselves on the reader of this volume. 
One of them is this, shown especially in the discussion of the chapter 
on “ Quotations from Memory,” that the New Testament quotations 
from the Old are of slight and uncertain value in determining the 
original text of the Septuagint. Again, is the literature of the Old 
Testament of such a character as to permit a comparative study of 
it, somewhat similar to that presented in this volume? Just how far 
and no further may this comparative method be pursued with fidelity 
to the questions involved? But Dr. Johnson has pioneered the way 
in a masterly manner, and done with consummate skill what he set 
out to do. Ira M. PRICE. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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THE TRADITIONAL TEXT OF THE Hoty GospELs. By Burcon and 
MILLER. London: George Bell & Sons. 1896. 10s. 6d. net. 


Tuis book should be of great interest and value, as it gives us the 
defense of the traditional text of the New Testament by Dean Burgon, 
its principal champion, edited by Mr. Miller, himself a textual student, 
and author or editor of several books on the subject. It is a great 
disappointment, therefore, to find the book so singularly inconclusive ; 
not that there is any probability that the main positions of textual 
criticism of the New Testament will ever be discredited, but that a 
book showing so many evidences of minute scholarship should after 
all be so many things that a book of this kind ought not to be; e. g., 
so ignorant of the laws of evidence, so blind to the true reading of 
facts, and above all so garbled in its presentation of the evidence. 

What are the facts, as our authors themselves present them? First, 
the ancient witnesses to the text of the gospels are the MSS. BRACDE; 
the Fathers; and the ancient versions, viz., the Old Latin, the Syriac, 
meaning by this the Peshito, and the Egyptian. Secondly, all of 
these, even the best of them, had been sadly and intentionally cor- 
rupted, in the interest of heresy, harmonizing, and so on. Thirdly, 
about the time of Basil, the two Gregorys and Chrysostom, the church, 
as part of a process of determining things which had been more or less 
floating, settled the text of the New Testament in its pure form. 
Fourthly, copies still multiplied, some of them representing the cor- 
rupted text, but the great body conforming to the fixed type established 
by the church. But at last Erasmus, using great care and critical 
judgment in his selection, chose four MSS. of the considerable number 
available, and from these constructed a text which has become the 
authorized text. These facts are not presented all together, they are 
scattered through the book, but they represent its main contentions. 
And it is not at all difficult to put your finger upon the one thing 
which vitiates the whole position. The authors not only secretly prefer 
authority to testimony, but they elevate this into a principle. They 
seem to think it strange that good churchmen will not follow this 
lead, and accept the authority of the church in regard to this as 
in regard to all matters else. They compare it to the acknowl- 
edged authority of the church in the matter of the canon. But 
the canon has to be decided by a faculty which the church pos- 
sesses, that of detecting the marks of inspiration in a book. This 
matter of the text, on the contrary, is a matter of scholarship, and not 
of spiritual intuition. In fact, the application of some of the tests by 
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which the church decided the canon has been a considerable factor in 
misleading the church in its settlement of the text. Orthodoxy, ¢. g., 
and literary smoothness would enter legitimately into the decision of 
the question whether a book should be admitted into the list of sacred 
books. But they are of no value in deciding the totally different 
question, what an author has written, a question which has to be 
answered by the testimony, and by internal evidence of a different sort. 
In fact, this admission of the active interference of the church in 
settling this question in favor of the traditional text, goes far towards 
overthrowing the whole argument of the book. This concurrence of 
the great mass of the later testimony might be a strong point, if this 
concurrence was without any external pressure. But here is the 
repeated claim that the church has exerted this pressure, which inval- 
idates the concurrence. 

The treatment of the ancient witnesses to the text is characteristic 
and singular. These witnesses are the MSS. BRACDE, the fathers, and 
the Old Latin, the Syriac Peshito, and the Egyptian versions. Of 
these the MSS. are all set aside as comparatively worthless, two of the 
three versions are treated in the same way, and the testimony of the 
Fathers is sadly garbled. Out of the whole mass, the Peshito and the 
Fathers are treated as being of any value. The reasons for this dis- 
crimination are singular. C is only a palimpsest, which shows in what 
estimation it was held, and only a fragment at that. B and §& are 
on vellum and written in uncials, and the latest news about both 
material and character is that they rather discredit a manuscript than 
otherwise, showing it to be out of the great stream of testimony. 
Then, the very fact that they are preserved is against them, continual 
use being what destroyed the rest, while these refuse MSS. were allowed 
to remain on the shelf. Then they hail from Alexandria, and the 
rather shady Origen had to do largely with their production. Finally, 
they show heretical tendencies, and a “philosophical treatment of 
tender facts.’”’ As to the Old Latin version, its various forms are to be 
accounted for by the supposition that they are not variations of one 
version, but separate versions, and that their various readings are 
derived from the erroneous accounts of the gospel facts and teachings 
which prevailed before the publication of our present gospels. That 
is, we have in the various forms of the Old Latin, not different read- 
ings of those gospels, but other gospels mixed up with the standard or 
canonical gospels. The Egyptian versions pass under the condemna- 
tion dealt out to everything connected with Alexandria. 
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The testimony of the fathers is given more in detail, and we have an 
opportunity to criticise the treatment of details, as well as of generals, 
by this singular book. Lists are given which show that the proportion 
of quotations favoring the traditional text is to those confirming the 
neologian text as 2630 to 1753. But then it goes on to exhibit a 
number of the more important examples, in which the proportion is 
still more favorable to the traditional text. And it is in this list that 
we get our chance to scrutinize the methods employed. Z. g., Bar- 
tigavres, instead of BamrriLovres, is given as the neologian reading of 
Matt. 28:19. It is the reading of Tregelles and of Westcott and Hort 
in the margin. That is, it is not the neologian reading. In the 
appendix to St. Mark, Eusebius is given as the only father favoring the 
omission. A true statement would be that these authors trace all the 
patristic testimony to the omission to Eusebius, the number of fathers 
who fall in with Eusebius being five. Luke 22: 43, 44 is represented 
as omitted in the neologian text. As a matter of fact, it is omitted in 
only the margin of the Revised Version, bracketed by Lachmann, and 
double bracketed by WH. The same representation is met by the 
same state of the facts in Luke 23:34. In John 1:18 the reading 
@eds for vids is given as the neologian reading, whereas LTR are on the 
other side. In John 3:13, 6 dy év rq ovpavg is said to be omitted in 
the neologian text, the fact being that it is omitted in only WH Rmg. 
In John 21: 25 the verse is said to be omitted in the neologian text, 
when only T omits it. In Matt 11: 27, the substitution of droxadvyy 
for BovAnra droxadvya is classed as neologian, whereas it is the read- 
ing of only L mg. In Matt. 1:25, there is said to be no patristic 
authority for the omission of rpwréroxov, but Tischendorf makes two 
quotations from Ambrose for the omission. If this is the way in which 
the patristic testimony is treated, the proportion of witnesses to the 
traditional and the neologian text would have to be considerably 
modified. 

Another attempt at analytical treatment is to be found in the 
discussion of the skeptical and otherwise suspicious character of the 
MS. BN. Under this head we find cited the omission of Tov xvpiov 
"Inoot in Luke 24 : 3, whereas it is omitted in only D, Itala. Another case 
is the change of @eov to xvpiov, Acts 20: 28, a reading found in ACDES, 
whereas BX read @eov. In John 14: 14, the insertion of pe is spoken of 
as a slur on prayer in the name of Christ. In Matt. 24:36, the inser- 
tion of ovd2 6 vids is put into the same category. But when you reflect 
that the insertion is from Mark 13: 32, and that all the texts read ¢ wy 
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5 marnp povos, the charge of skepticism is seen to have a sort of recoil. 
The omission of 6 @eds in Mark 10: 46 is another specimen of the 
same kind of alleged skepticism. And so the substitution of és for 
@cds in 1 Tim. 3:16 is treated in the same way. By the way, the 
patristic evidence for the change is here quite strong, but then it does 
not come within the province of the book to mention this fact. The 
omission of passages about eternal punishment is also put in evidence. 
Specimens are the substitution of duaprias for xpivews in Mark 3: 29, and 
the omission of 6 oxwAné abrav ov reAevTa, kai Td Up ob oBevwwrat, in Mark 
9:44, 46. But the first of these passages does not even weaken the testi- 
mony to eternal punishment, it rationalizes it. And in the second the 
omitted passage is only reserved for vs. 48, where it is stronger for the 
previous omission. In Matt. 21:44, the skeptical omission of the verse 
is chargeable against D, not BX. In Mark 4: 12, there is said to be an 
omission of the forgiveness of sins, but only ra duaprypara is omitted, 
not dpeOj7. In Mark 10: 34, there is said to be an omission of the 
danger of riches, but as it is the theme of the passage, and as its 
omission in this part of the discussion only marks a transition from the 
general difficulty of entering the kingdom to the special difficulty that 
the rich encounter, we can afford to pass it over as on the whole not 
very dangerous. A special class is made of those passages which show 
a “philosophical obtuseness to tender passages.” In the account of the 
institution of the sacrament, the omission of ¢dyere, of 1d before 
daOjxyns, and of xawjs with the same, is instanced. Trivialities all. 
And then the omission of ¢dyere is supported by overwhelming 
evidence, including all the versions. On the whole, one is justified in 
comparing this with the treatment of witnesses by a lawyer on the other 
side, not with the summing up by a judge. 

It is gratifying to find that the internal evidence for the omission 
of the closing verses of Mark is not ignored, but explained. This is 
fortunate, as this internal evidence is really the strongest case of the 
internal evidence entirely discrediting a passage thatI remember. But 
the book explains it by the supposition that Mark had Peter’s help up 
to this place, and after this told the story for himself. There are two 
insuperable difficulties in the way of this, however. In the first place, 
the difference of every kind is so great that you have to say, in this 
case, that Peter was the real author of the body of the gospel, Mark 
being only his amanuensis. But in all such cases the author’s name 
is given to the book, not that of the scribe. And, secondly, the 
appendix is evidently summarized from Luke and John. But just as 
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evidently, Matthew and Luke are dependent on Mark in the body of 
the gospel, and there is thus a gap in time between the gospel and the 
appendix, and the latter was wanting in the first copies of the gospel. 
That is to say, the copies which omit the appendix were made from the 
original, and those which insert it were made from this later form, 
which is just the claim of the critics, only they would account for 
the facts in another way. 

On the whole, the showing made for the traditional text is not 
strong. It would be very much stronger if the editor would cull from 
his heterogeneous matter the really relevant material, and present that 
in a temperate way. E. P. Gou.p. 


EPISCOPAL DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A DISSERTATION UPON THE GOSPEL COMMENTARIES OF S. 
EPHRAEM THE SyRIAN. By J. Hamityn Hitz, D.D. Edin- 
burgh: T.& T. Clark. New York: Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1896. Pp. 169, 8vo. $2. 


THE interest in the Commentary of Ephraem the Syrian upon the 
Diatessaron of Tatian continues to grow, and finds expression in 
various tracts whose misfortune is that they are in danger of being 
apologetic rather than scientific, and are the work of persons, like Dr. 
Hill and myself, and almost everyone else who has written upon the 
subject, who are absolutely ignorant of the Armenian, the only language 
in which S. Ephraem’s work has come down to us. Both of these 
considerations furnish matter for regret; yet perhaps we ought not to 
be unduly sorry that the apologetic side of the question has been forced 
to the front, for the Diatessaron has become a leading factor in every 
question relating to the origin of the gospels and the character of the 
text. If reviewers had not been skeptical as to the authorship of the 
commentary in question and anti-apologists, like the author of Sufer- 
natural Religion, had not exhausted their powers of debate in a last 
vain effort to prove that Tatian never wrote a Harmony upon the Gos- 
pels, and Ephraem had never commented upon it, we should not have 
been driven into that close examination of the internal and external 
evidence which has finally shattered a body of adverse criticism which, 
for its own sake, ought never to have been brought forward ; nor 
should we know what we now know with regard to the early commen- 
taries upon the gospel in the Eastern church and their dependence 
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one upon another. As it is, we are almost able to trace the evolution 
of the conventional Syrian commentary from a primitive Targumistic 
form down to the finished mosaics of the later doctors of the church ; 
and in this evolution Ephraem counts for a hundred missing links. 

Last spring, in publishing a number of fragments of the Com- 
mentary of Ephraem in their original Syriac, I remarked that “‘ no one 
who was the least versed in Que//enkritik would have any doubt as to 
the dependence of the later Syriac commentators upon the Ephraem 
Commentary, even if they had transcribed their extracts without the 
frequent introductory formula, ‘Mar Ephraem says.’ Nor would 
anyone who was acquainted with the writings of the great Syrian 
father fail to recognize that the commentary (even if it had come down 
to us anonymously) was so full of Ephraem’s ideas, and of extracts 
from his hymns and discourses that it could have been identified as his 
independently of any superscription or tradition.” The work before 
us furnishes a verification of the correctness of the latter part of this 
statement, by collecting the parallels which exist in the published 
works of Ephraem to the ideas and language of the much-disputed 
commentary. Dr. Hill has gathered sixty-one parallels, most of which 
are quite conclusive that the commentary is the work of Ephraem ; or 
perhaps we ought rather to say that the major part of the explanations 
come from the hand of Ephraem; this will leave it open to the adverse 
critic to postulate the existence of later hands than Ephraem’s in the 
work, and I wish him joy of his task, if, after examining and admitting 
Dr. Hill’s parallels and my textual restorations, he wishes to carry the 
argument any further. 

Returning to the difficulty previously alluded to, viz., that of the 
workman who is unacquainted with the tools that are necessary to the 
work, I regret personally that I was obliged to work from Mésinger’s 
translation of the Armenian Ephraem and not from the Armenian 
itself ; for a knowledge of the original text would in some cases have 
thrown light upon the text of my Syriac restorations. I must also 
regret that Dr. Hill’s work suffers from similar defects. Just as in his 
translation of the Arabic Tatian, which he published under the mis- 
leading title of Zhe Earliest Life of our Lord (which is much the same 
thing as saying that a /extus receptus is equivalent to the original text), 
he was obliged to translate from Ciasca’s Latin and call in the aid of 
Mr. Gray for the Arabic, so in the translation of the Armenian 
Ephraem fragments he is dependent upon Professor Robinson, and in 
the translation of the original works of Ephraem he depends upon 
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English and Latin renderings which already exist, apparently with no 
check upon the accuracy of the translations. And in consequence of 
this limited linguistic outlook, his pages are, like my own, sometimes 
the worse for want of knowledge. The fact is that Dr. Hill’s parallels 
properly are the footnotes to a critical edition of the Ephraem Com- 
mentary; and this critical edition Professor Robinson might easily 
give us. Oris he waiting until some one discovers the original Syriac 
in full? Even in that case we shall not be independent of the contrast 
furnished by the translation. 


Here is an example of the confusion introduced by lack of Syriac: 
on p. 64 Dr. Hill quotes Mésinger as follows: 


The Romans set up within their temple’ their standards, on which was the figure 
of an eagle, as it was also said, “ Upon the wings of uncleanness and destruction.” 
These closing words appear to be a variation of Dan. 9:27, and stand thus in the 
Latin: “Super alis immunditici et perditionis.” S.Ephraem also has a variation of 
this verse at ii, 222 D, which stands thus in the Latin: “Et super alas abominationis 
desolatio,” z.¢e., and upon the wings of abomination desolation. Thus both in S. 
Ephraem and in our commentary there is a various reading, “ wings,” etc. 


The argument would seem to be vitiated by the fact that Ephraem 
is merely quoting the ordinary text of Dan. 9: 27 in the Peshito, and 
apparently without any variation at all as follows: 


wade Weomedj) umists in 


And here is a case in which the argument for our Ephraemitic origin 
is reduced far below its proper strength. 


On p. 68 Dr. Hill proceeds to translate Mésinger as follows : 


At Moes. p. 237, 1. 26, we read: “In the month Arech (2. ¢., Nisan) the flowers 
burst their folds and come forth, and leaving their folds naked and empty they become 
the crown of others. So also in the month Arech the High Priest tore his priesthood 
asunder, and left it naked and empty; and the priesthood passed over, and was con- 
ferred upon our Saviour.” 


Compare with this the words of S. Ephraem at B, 762, sec. 8: 


“In Nisan the flowers burst forth from their cups; they are plucked and leave the 
stem naked, and serve for crowning others. As Nisan, so his feast. In it indeed the 
High Priest rent his clothes; and the priesthood fled from him and left him stripped, 
and spread itself out upon our Saviour.” 


Dr. Hill does not notice that the two quotations are identical ; one 
of them is an extract from a hymn of Ephraem’s, and the other is an 
Armeno-Latino-Anglo translation of the very same verses. So we are 
not dealing with parallelism of ideas at all, but with the very words of 
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S.Ephraem. (See Ephrem on the Gospel, p. 88.) It is a pretty illus- 
tration of the havoc made by repeated translations, that the identity 
of these two passages was not recognized; but poetry easily gets 
mangled when it becomes prose. 

Very often the translation of the Syriac in Dr. Hill’s authorities 
needs revision; ¢. g., on p. 68 we are told that “the same idea is 
expressed by S. Ephraem at A. 482. ‘They plaited for him a crown 
of thorns, thus bearing witness to the curse of Adam. They gathered 
choice thorns and placed them on his head.’” One would readily 
suspect that this was not Ephraem; and a reference to the passage 
shows that it is a mere mistranslation on the part of Dr. Lamy. Such 
misinterpretations must always be watched for. 

In handling the quotations from the Old Testament, Dr. Hill is 
often at a loss for want of Ephraem’s own authorities. Thus in 
discussing (p. 48) the statement that the mystery of the virgin birth 
was known to Gideon, we are pointed rightly to Ephraem’s reference 
to the subject in a comment on Ps. 72:6, “ He shall come down like 
the rain into a fleece of wool.” This, says Dr. Hill, isthe prayer-book 
version and agrees with the Septuagint; but the Hebrew means “into 
the mown grass.” It is something new to find the prayer-book version 
of the Psalms amongst the critical authorities for a text, and as to its 
agreement with the LXX oneis tempted to ask why they should disagree. 
S. Ephraem should not be referred to the LXX, unless we wish to 
deprive the Peshito of all authority. So on p. 61 note the reference to 
Amos 7:8. Septuagint version should at least be expanded by a 
reference to the Syriac, otherwise we shall be crediting S. Ephraem 
with a knowledge of Greek. 

A worse mistake than all, which must be a mere slip, will be found 
on p. 52, note, where we are told that “ Malachi means ‘angel of 
God.’” 

On p. 50 we are told from Mésinger that the ark rested upon a 
mountain in a district afterwards inhabited by the Carduchi or Cardui, 
Noah being said to have built the altar in monte Carduorum. And it is 
inferred that this identifies the commentary as Ephraem’s, because 
similar statements are found in his works; and because, the opinion 
being common in Syria, the contmentary probably had a Syriac origin. 
The expression is merely the language of the Peshito which replaces 
the Hebrew “Ararat” by “Kardu.” This should have been stated. The 
remark that the district was afterwards inhabited by the Kurds, merely 
means that Dr. Hill believes the story of the deluge! We would 
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gladly believe in a time when there were no Kurds, but evidence is 
against such an opinion. 

On p. 66 we are told that in an interesting note Dr. Lamy says this 
opinion [of the deconsecration of Judas’ eucharist] was peculiar to S. 
Ephraem. Dr. Lamy goes on to quote from Bar Hebraeus the state- 
ment that Mar Ephraem and Mar /Jacod held this view. So it can 
hardly have been peculiar in the sense that Dr. Hill implies. The 
Syrian church seems to have discussed the question not a little; of 
course Ephraem may have set them at it. 

When the question of the character of Tatian’s text comes up, Dr. 
Hill wisely admits that the Diatessaron may have undergone some 
changes between the time of Tatian and that of Ephraem. Still he 
clings too closely to the belief that Tatian harmonized our existing 
gospels without apocryphal additions. And on p. 32 the reason is given 
for disbelieving the story of the fire in the Jordan to have been in 
Tatian’s text, because “it was not in the gospels he was harmonizing.” 
How is this proved? Especially when it is admitted immediately after 
that the tradition existsin two old Latin MSS. Itseems to us that it may 
very likely have been in Tatian. Certainly the reason given would 
necessitate the production of Tatian’s copies. 

On p. 7 we are told that Aphraates, the Persian sage, and his own 
bishop, James of Nisibis, made free use of the Déatessaron in their 
writings. The works commonly ascribed to James of Nisibis are the 
same as those which are now published under the name of Aphraates. 
Or is Dr. Hill referring to some works of James of Nisibis other than 
those published at Rome in the last century from the Armenian? 

But now let us conclude our rapid reading of a painstaking and 
useful book; and let us hope that it will be read, amongst others, by 
Mr. Walter R. Cassels. J. RENDEL Harris. 

CLARE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


A CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL ACCORD- 
inG TO St. Mark. By the Rev. Ezra P. Goutp, S.T.D., 
Professor of New Testament Literature and Language, 
Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Phila- 
delphia. ‘‘ The International Critical Commentary.” New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1896. Pp. lvii + 317. $2.50. 


PROFESSOR GOULD’s Commentary on St. Mark professes to be dis- 
tinctly critical. It belongs to the series of critical commentaries now 
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being issued under the editorship of Drs. Briggs, Driver and Plummer. 
It must be reviewed and estimated therefore in accordance with the 
standard which it sets for itself. In the preface the author declares his 
critical theme to be “the interrelation of the synoptics,” by which is 
meant specifically the “‘two-document theory,” according to which 
the primary sources of the synoptics are Mark’s gospel and a collec- 
tion of Christ’s discourses written by Matthew. This theory necessa- 
rily attaches special value to Mark as an historical source for the events 
of Christ’s life, and is supposed often to enable the critic to discrim- 
inate, approximately, the facts, from their embellishments in the gospel 
narratives. Hence, no doubt, the reason why Mark has been selected 
as the first gospel to be discussed in this series. 

In the introduction Professor Gould briefly states the “ two-docu- 
ment” theory; gives an analysis of Mark’s book with a brief account 
of the writer and a few words on the date of his writing (which he 
concludes to have been “about 70 A. D.’’); then discusses “‘the person 
and principles of Jesus in Mark’s gospel;” and adds a short chapter 
on “the gospels in the second century,” and another upon “recent 
critical literature.” Then follows a statement of the authorities for 
the determination of the text, and, finally, the commentary itself. 

In reference first to the textual criticism, it should be stated that 
textual notes, with citations of editors and manuscripts, etc., are 
appended at the close of the exegetical comments on the several verses, 
and are very abundant. They appear, in fact, needlessly abundant. 
The majority of the various readings are of no exegetical importance, 
and, since the Greek text of the gospel is not printed in full, reference 
must constantly be made to the Testament in order to appreciate the 
notes. While the author’s text nearly agrees with those of Tischen- 
dorf and Westcott and Hort, he exercises his own judgment. He 
does not state his principles of criticism; but, judging from specific 
instances, they appear unduly subjective. Thus,in 6:14, he prefers 
é\eyev to deyov, because of the view he has adopted of the reasons 
governing Herod in his inquiry about John; he thinks pavricwvra, 
instead of Barriowvra, in 7:4, “a manifest emendation,” though it 
has the support of BN; in 14:68 he still inserts ‘‘xai dAéxrwp épwvyce,” 
in spite of the weighty evidence against it, and the probability that it 
was inserted to explain “ é dSevrépov” in vs. 72; in 15:1 he accepts 
“€rodcavtes” instead of ronoavres, on the express ground of “ inter- 
nal evidence,”’ which means, as the commentary shows, that the author 
believes Matthew and Mark to give a different account of Christ’s 
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trial before the Sanhedrim from that given by Luke; a view which, he 
thinks, éromudoavres supports. There is no discussion of the relative 
value of “groups” of authorities in Mark, and such considerations 
do not appear to have determined the conclusions. The account of the 
history of the text (pp. lii, liii) is rather obscurely given. We have 
not taken pains to examine the citations of textual authorities, but 
have chanced upon a few errors. The “ Peshito” is called (p. lii) the 
“oldest Syriac version,” and no mention is made of the Lewis or Cure- 
tonian recensions, the latter of which contains some of the closing 
verses of the gospel. The old Latin version should not be assigned 
“to the very beginning of the second century” (p. liv). In the note 
on 1 : 34, Codex & is misquoted. So is B under 2:16 (cf Gregory’s 
Proleg., p. 1261), and the evidence of B makes Professor Gould’s text in 
that verse very improbable. Under 5 : 21 the strong attestation for WH’s 
reading, which Gould rejects, is not given. Under 6:22 he does not 
notice that WH’s reading airod replaces not aris, but airys ris, of Tex. 
Rec. Erroneous, too, is the note under 14:58, “‘ WH. has the singular 
reading dvaoryow.” WH. read oixodouyow, the other reading being simply 
noted as “ Western.” But of course the discussion of the last eleven 
verses of the gospel presents the chief textual question. Here the 
external evidence pro and con is very inadequately stated. Professor 
Gould, .rightly we think, rejects the passage, but gives the reader 
little idea of the real weight of the argument, or of the evidence 
for the extreme antiquity of the addition. His own judgment is 
evidently determined wholly by internal considerations. The lin- 
guistic argument against the passage is vigorously marshaled, but 
the counter arguments are not presented. His final and main objec- 
tion proceeds on the assumption that the addition, following, he 
thinks, Luke’s narrative, makes the ascension occur on the day of the 
resurrection, and excludes all appearances of Christ in Galilee, whereas 
Mark, like Matthew, evidently had the latter in mind. But vs. 9 evi- 
dently implies John’s account, and that evangelist believed in appear- 
ances of Christ both in Jerusalem and Galilee. Hence the author of 
the addition should not, any more than Luke in reality, be held to 
exclude the Galilean appearances, and this argument against the 
authenticity of the addition falls to the ground. Professor Gould 
holds also that Mark’s work was intended to end with vs. 8, which is 
almost incredible even for so inelegant a writer as the evangelist. The 
whole discussion of the gospel’s close can hardly be regarded as sat- 
isfactory. 
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The commentary itself is arranged upon an excellent plan. The 
gospel is divided into the brief sections into which it naturally 
falls. At the beginning of each of these an expository summary of 
its contents is placed. Then follow notes upon the particular verses. 
Condensation is evidently aimed at; so much so that the style fre. 
quently becomes obscure and at times the comments become little more 
than occasional remarks. An abundance of grammatical and lexical 
notes are given, generally at the bottom of the page. Many of them 
are rather elementary, but will make the commentary useful to young 
students. ‘The authorities usually cited in these notes are Thayer’s 
Lexicon, Winer’s Grammar, and Burton’s Moods and Tenses, references 
to which occur constantly. Occasionally, however, the author slips. 
Under 1:11 the aor. ev8éxnoa is translated “J came to take pleasure,” 
and is said to denote “the historical process by which God came to 
take pleasure in Jesus during his earthly life.” In support of this use 
of the aorist, reference is made to Winer and Burton. But the refer- 
ence to Winer is wrong (it should be 4o. 5. 4 2), and Burton takes a 
different view of the passage. As the latter points out, Matt. 12:18 
(to which Gould does not allude) makes it probable that the aorist 
here amounts to a vivid present, conceived of indeed as the issue of 
previous action, but forcibly suggesting the result. Again, under 


14:41, the literal translation of #A@ev 4 dpa gives a misleading idea of 
the force of the aorist, and, on a previous page, the statement that 
“the present imperative does not command the beginning of an action, 


but the continuance of an action already begun,” if meant to be a 


general remark, is also likely to mislead. There are a few annoying 
errors in the references. Besides the one noted above, on p. 93 
“ Winer 144” should be “44;” on p. 94 the reference to Winer means 
page 272, though the number only is given; on p. 157 “Win. 43” 
should be 42, and “footnote * p. 156” should apparently be 158. 

The exegetical part of the commentary aims simply to bring out 
the meaning of the evangelist. The author is familiar with the work 
of modern exegetes, but makes no parade of the history of opinion. ‘ 
As occasion offers, he briefly treats such subjects as the miracles of 
Jesus, the brethren of Jesus, the authority of Scripture, etc., but the 
discussions are very meager. He writes, however, with independent 
judgment and in some instances with much insight. We have read 
with pleasure his discussion of the healing of the leper (p. 32); 
his remarks on the miracles, directed against Holtzmann (p. 33); and, 
in particular, his too brief treatment of the transfiguration (p. 161) in 
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which Professor Gould makes some exceedingly suggestive and illu- 
minating comments. Yet we think the commentary open to serious 
criticism from several points of view. (1) It betrays a general disposi- 
tion to accept rationalistic interpretations. We read (pp. 3, 16) that 
the Old Testament contains no expectation of a personal Messiah, and 
(p. 15) that the synoptics exc/ude John’s account of the early Judean min- 
istry, though (p. 18) John’s account of the first acquaintance of the disci- 
ples with Jesus is admitted to be necessary to explain the synoptic narra- 
tive. The discussion of demoniacal possessions (pp. 23, 27) is very 
hesitating, and in it the author seeks refuge in naturalistic explana- 
tions ; and, while the actuality of the miracles is at times defended, 
dubious expressions elsewhere occur (pp. 86, 122). A distinction is 
also drawn between facts of Christ’s life and the reports of them by 
the evangelists (pp. 37, 90, 92). The latter we must critically sift in 
order to reach the former. This places the exegete under the guidance 
of the philosopher. It sometimes leads also to explanations as incred- 
ible as any miracle. An instance of this occurs on p. 92 in the discus- 
sion of the Gadarene demoniac. The story in the gospel is said to be 
“‘a tax on our belief.” ‘The facts in the case are the cure and the 
rush of the frightened swine.” ‘Leave out the elements of the story 
contributed by the ideaof possession and substitute the theory of lunacy, 
and the rational account of the fright and destruction of the swine is 
that it was occasioned by some paroxysm of the lunatic himself.” 
This explanation is truly marvelous. What “paroxysm” could 
possibly have accomplished such a result? And why should there 
be belief in the fright of the swine at all, or why should we not 
reduce their number, say to half a dozen, if we may discriminate 
between the record and the truth? Again Christ’s prediction of 
his death and resurrection is held to have been given in language 
much less distinct than is reported by the evangelists (pp. 159, 197, 
198). The latter is thought to be inconsistent with the subsequent 
conduct of the disciples. But, as Professor Gould himself points 
out (p. 275) at the last the disciples’ faith suffered an eclipse. We 
have only to put ourselves back into their situation to find it quite 
credible that the words of Jesus were forgotten amid the distress of his 
seeming defeat. (2) Equally extreme is the author’s antiharmonistic 
prejudice. No doubt, harmonists have frequently strained the gospel 
narratives to show their agreement; but critics of the opposite school 
have been no less at fault in exaggerating the differences. This latter is 
what Professor Gould seems to us to do. To cite only a few instances 
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out of many: he positively affirms (p. 68) that Matthew puts in Passion 
Week the same denunciation of the Pharisees which Luke (11 : 37, etc.) 
assigns to an earlier occasion, and speaks of it as “a specimen of the 
disagreement of the evangelists in their attempts to give chronological 
sequence to their narratives.” In the same connection he cites an 
unhappy suggestion of Dr. Gardiner, which few reasonable harmonists 
would follow, as an example of “the ingenuities and curiosities of har- 
monizing interpretation.” Yet surely Christ may be supposed to have 
sometimes repeated himself, and he would be likely to do so, especially in 
the denunciation of specific and representative sins such as those of the 
Pharisees were ; and, besides this, it is not improbable that Matthew 
intentionally enlarged his report in chap. 23 by material on the 
same subject spoken at other times. This, however, would give no 
occasion for Professor Gould’s severe words. Again, when Matthew 
makes Jairus say that his daughter had just died, is it not hypercritical 
to charge the evangelist with “confounding this with the message 
brought later by members of his (Jairus’) household”? Why should 
we not give the evangelist the credit of intentionally combining the 
two messages, since his narrative of the whole transaction shows his 
wish to be brief ? It is most needless likewise to represent Matthew 
and Mark as inconsistent with Luke in their accounts of Christ’s trial 
before the Sanhedrim (p. 283), and it is entire exaggeration to say (p. 
87) that Matthew makes “the gathering of the multitudes about (Jesus) 
owing to the miracles accompanying the healing of Peter’s mother-in- 
law” to have been “the occasion” of Christ’s crossing the sea. Pro- 
fessor Gould on p. 84 admits that “the mark of time in Matthew is not 
definite enough to create positive disagreement.” Yet on p. 102, mofe, 
he again assumes the contrary. In the same note is the remark that 
“Matthew connects the visit to Nazareth with the healing of Peter’s 
mother-in-law, which Mark and Luke put at the beginning of the 
Galilean ministry, while Matthew, though connecting the two events 
as they do, puts them both at a late period.” But surely the connec- 
tion of the two events in Matthew is anything but obvious. One is 
narrated in 8:14, and the other in 13: 53-58. 11:1 is of itselfenough 
to separate them widely in Matthew’s account, and they are equally 
remote in Mark. Professor Gould’s idea, however, seems to be that, 
assuming the identity of Luke’s visit to Nazareth with that of Mat- 
thew and Mark, some connection between that event and the early 
work in Capernaum floated dimly before the minds of the synoptists, 
but each arranged them differently ; and this insubstantial theory is 
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made to reflect upon the credit of the evangelists. These examples 
are sufficient to illustrate the author’s unwillingness to seek a rea- 
sonable harmony. Many allusions indicate that he thinks the fourth 
gospel also contradictory of the synoptics (cf pp. 123, 124, 257, 258, 
273, 277, 288, 291, 297, 298). He usually gives the preference to the 
latter, and appears to regard the historical matter in the fourth gospel 
as quite untrustworthy. 

It would be interesting to examine in detail many special interpre- 
tations, but we have space to mention only a few. The Baptist’s doubt, 
it is said (p. 10), “could have arisen probably only from the failure of 
Jesus to carry out the kingly part of the Jewish Messianic expectation;” 
but is not Christ’s failure at the time to inaugurate the judgment upon 
Israel, which John had specially predicted, a better explanation of the 
doubt? The temptation narrative is explained (p. 14) as a “ pictorial 
and concrete story of what really took place within the soul of Jesus ;” 
yet, if the narrative be true at all, it must have come from Jesus him- 
self. Did he purposely give it a pictorial form? The feast which 
followed the call of Levi is held to have been in the house of Jesus 
himself (p. 41). This of course implies that Luke misunderstood the 
earlier narrative, which is in itself improbable and by no means made 
necessary by Mark’s language. Christ’s teaching about the Sabbath is 
said (p. 50) to imply that “‘ man can adapt it (#. ¢., the Sabbath law) and 
set it aside and modify it, whenever it interferes with his good.” This is 
surely a large inference to draw from Christ’s assertion of the human 
purposes of the Sabbath law and of his own authority over it. The 
Davidic origin of Ps. 110 is denied (p. 236) emphatically, because “the 
idea of a personal Messiah belongs to the period succeeding the close 
of the canon,” and Christ’s reference to it as Davidic and inspired is 
explained by saying that “inspiration, which accounts for whatever 
extraordinary knowledge belonged to Jesus in his earthly life, does not 
extend to such matters of critical research as authorship.” Here Jesus 
is supposed to have hung his argument on a false historical statement ; 
for if the Jews had known enough to reply that David had never made 
such a statement, they would truly have silenced their questioner. The 
eschatological discourse is interpreted (pp. 240, etc.) as referring 
wholly to the destruction of Jerusalem and the spread of Christianity 
among the Gentiles. In Mark, this interpretation may be plausibly 
defended and it is well exhibited by Professor Gould ; but the reports 
of Matthew and Luke do not seem consistent with that view. 

Two chapters of the introduction call for special notice ; since, in 
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our judgment, they constitute the least satisfactory portions of the 
volume : 

One is the brief account (pp. ix—xii) given of the critical theory of 
the origin of the synoptics upon which the commentary is said to 
proceed. This is the “two-document ” theory, now so widely prevalent, 
and which Professor Gould represents as no longer theory but ascer- 
tained fact. We think it extremely unfortunate that this theory should 
not have been adequately discussed and abundantly verified, since it 
is represented as the critical basis upon which all gospel study should 
proceed and as the particular view which this commentary seeks to 
introduce. Surely more than four pages of introduction and occasional 
notes in the commentary concerning the use of identical expressions, 
etc., by the evangelists, are required to give readers even an intelligent 
idea of what the theory is. The uninstructed student will gain from 
the book no clear idea of the question, and the instructed student will 
see that Professor Gould dismisses in his brief introduction, with a 
simple, unverified assertion, matters about which there is much differ- 
ence of opinion and plenty of room for argument. We are surprised, 
too, to observe that in the course of the commentary so little attention 
is paid to the bearings of the order of narrative upon the theory in 
question ; while the author’s disposition to exaggerate the differences 
between the evangelists provides plenty of material by which the 
theory of their mutual dependence might be rebutted. No one will 
be convinced of the theory by Professor Gould’s book, and the presen- 
tation of it can hardly be called “critical.” The few instances of 
verbal agreement in the synoptics which are noted here and there, 
are quite as explicable on the theory of a common source for all three. 

The chapter on “The Gospels in the Second Century” appears to 
us equally unsatisfactory. Its conclusion is that in that period our 
gospels were the main authorities for the life of Christ, though they 
were not considered “ Scripture” and extra-canonical material was to a 
small extent used as equally reliable. We are quite willing to admit 
that items of extra-canonical information were received as true without 
hesitation. But we believe that Professor Gould gives a wrong 
impression as to the authority which was attached even then to our 
gospels, and that his account is marred by serious inaccuracies. Is it 
not proper to interpret less explicit evidence by that which is more 
explicit? Ifso, the clear testimony to the canonical authority of our 
gospels which is given by the writers of the close of the second 
century (e. g., Irenzeus) should govern ‘our interpretation of the earlier 
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testimony. The known relation of Irenzeus with Polycarp and his 
wide acquaintance with the churches and history of his time, make it 
incredible that the four gospels were not, as he states, received from 
the close of the apostolic age as the only authoritative reports of 
Christ’s life and teaching. And then in sketching the earlier evidence 
omission should not have been made of the fact that pseudo-Barnabas 
cites Matthew as Scripture, nor that, as Justin testifies, the gospels 
were regularly read in the public service of the churches. Professor 
Gould is, to say the least, misleading in the apparently large use of 
uncanonical gospels which he attributes to Justin (p. xxxvii) and after- 
wards he practically retracts it (p. xl). On the other hand he is 
inaccurate in stating that Justin quotes no uncanonical sayings of our 
Lord. He does give two (Dia/. 35, 47). Especially surprising also is 
the statement (p. xxxviii) that Papias quotes Mark 10: 38, 39. We 
wish that we could believe it; but the statement for which no proof is 
given, rests on a fragment of Georgius Hamartolos, a chronicler of 
the ninth century, published in 1862 by Nolte in the Tiibingen 
Theolog. Quartalschrift (cf. Hilgenfeld in Zeitsch. f. wissens. Theol., 
1875), where Papias is said to have stated that St. John was slain by the 
Jews and the reference to and quotation from Mark which follow are 
doubtless from the pen of the chronicler and not from Papias. More- 
over, how can it be said of the Muratori Fragment, which gives a list 
of books accepted by the section of the church which it represents, 
and confessedly enumerates only our four gospels, that “‘it becomes a 
witness to an acceptance of these among the rest as authoritative’’? 
But we take particular exception to the statement (p. xl) that Marcion 
was the first to publish a New Testament canon. This view, though critics 
of the Ritschlian school support it, is without proof and is @ priori 
improbable. The church fathers know nothing of it. The evidence 
both of the New Testament itself and of the earliest second century 
writers is against it. And the idea that a heretic:should appeal to a 
written canon, if the idea of a written canon was not already estab- 
lished in the church, is almost preposterous. 

We note in conclusion on p. 98 the misprint of piw> for Didw; 
on p. 100 OépvBov translated “crowd” instead of “tumult ;” on p- 
142, in 8:2, 48 omitted before jyépa in the text; on p. 144 Magdala 
instead of Magadan as the true text of Matt. 15:39 reads. The 
statement (p. 283) that Pilate had been procurator for three years 
when John the Baptist began his work is perhaps another indication of 
the author’s rejection of the historical element in the fourth gospel, 
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unless he means to date Christ’s death as late as 32 or 33 A.D. Pilate 
is sometimes called the sixth procurator, but, properly speaking, he 
was the fifth who formally held that office in Judza. 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. GEORGE T. PURVES. 


THE MEsSIAH OF THE GosPELs. By CHARLES AuGustus BriGcs, 
D.D., Edward Robinson Professor of Biblical Theology in 
the Union Theological Seminary. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1894. Pp. xv+337. $2. 


THE MEssIAH OF THE AposTLes. By CHARLES Aucustus Briccs, 
D.D., Edward Robinson Professor of Biblical Theology in 
the Union Theological Seminary. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1895. Pp. xv+562. $3. 


THE three volumes of Professor Briggs on the biblical doctrine of 
the Messiah are the most important contribution of modern times to 
this inexhaustible subject. His plan is comprehensive and attractive. 
The first volume, published in 1886, has taken its place so far up 
towards the head of what has been written on Messianic Prophecy that 
no one who studies the subject can afford to ignore it. The second 
and third volumes of the proposed series are devoted to the Messiah of 
the New Testament. In his preface to the first of these the author 
says “that, guided by the teachings of Christ and his apostles, 
he has caught glimpses of the Christ of the throne and of the 
second advent, which he did not learn from his theological teachers 
or from the writings of his predecessors or contemporaries.” In 
his preface to the Messiah of the Apostles he claims to have “done 
his best to turn away from the Christ of the theologians and of 
the creeds of the church, and to see the Messiah as he appeared 
to each writer in each separate writing.” He has found that the 
diversity is great. ‘It is not always possible to combine the diverse 
representations in a higher unity.” He thinks that “a craze for 
logical systems of Christology” is to blame for the fact “‘that we have 
so many different, unsatisfactory Christologies in the literature of the 
church.” 

In setting forth the Messiah of the gospels, our author’s plan first 
gives an outline of the Messianic ideas of pre-Christian Judaism, 
especially as traceable in the book of Enoch, the Sibylline Oracles, 
and the Psalter of Solomon. The Messianic conceptions of the 
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immediate forerunners of Jesus are found in the words of the angels, 
the prophetic utterances of Elizabeth, the Virgin Mary, Zacharias, 
Simeon, and the preaching of John the Baptist. Then follows a 
detailed examination of the Messianic ideal of each of the four 
gospels. ‘The Apocalypse of Jesus,” in Matt. 24, and its parallels is 
regarded as of such exceptional importance that a separate chapter of 
more than thirty pages is given to its exposition. The volume on the 
Messiah of the Apostles follows the same general plan, and several 
apocryphal apocalypses, the preaching and epistles of Peter, the 
Pauline epistles, Hebrews, the Apocalypse and epistles of John, and 
finally the prologue of John’s gospel are each made to exhibit their 
various Messianic ideals. The prologue of the fourth gospel is thought 
to be a later addition and of different authorship, for it “has features 
which distinguish it from the gospel, and its Christology is different” 
(p. 496). The things which chiefly arrest attention in the reading of 
these volumes, and call for special remark are of three kinds, critical, 
exegetical, and doctrinal. We give a few examples under each of 
these heads. 

1. Touching the synoptic problem, Dr. Briggs holds that Mark’s 
gospel is the earliest in composition and the simplest, but he offers no 
hypothesis of its origin. Matthew is dependent upon Mark for his- 
torical material, and upon the Logia for the discourses of Jesus. 
“This Logia was lost at an early date, but the most if not all of its 
contents are in the gospels of Matthew and Luke. Luke gives them 
more in the circumstances of their utterance. The gospel of Matthew 
arranged them in a topical order without regard to these circum- 
stances.” Luke’s gospel is made up of historical material from Mark, 
a large portion of the Aramaic Logia of Matthew, and considerable 
matter probably from a third written source. It “seems to have tried 
the chronological method and to have succeeded only in part” (p. 73). 
For the quotations of Matt. 4:15; 8:16, 17; the writer used an 
Aramaic version of Isa. 9:1, 2 and 53:4. ‘The Wisdom of God” in 
Luke 11 : 49 is a lost writing belonging to the wisdom literature of the 
pseudepigrapha. The words of Gabriel to Zacharias and Mary, and 
those of Elizabeth, Mary, Zacharias, and Simeon (which the Logia did 
not include, and Mark “knows nothing of them”) are songs which 
“doubtless represent reflection upon these events by Christian poets, 
who put in the mouths of the angels, the mothers and the fathers, the 
poems which they composed. But the inspired author of the gospel 
vouches for their propriety and for their essential conformity to truth 
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and fact” (p. 42). Not only does Dr. Briggs detect the poetic element 
in the utterances of the angels, and the fathers and the mothers, but 
he also finds poetic form in the apostolic commissions as written in 
Matt. 10 and in Luke 10, and he attempts “the reconstruction of the 
original sentences of the Wisdom of Jesus” (p. 182). The address to 
Peter in Matt. 16: 17-19, the directions for dealing with an offending 
brother in Matt. 18: 15-20, a large part of the Sermon on the Mount 
and many other discourses of Jesus, the prologue of the fourth gospel, 
and most of the Apocalypse are construed after the manner of the 
parallelism of Hebrew poetry. To such an extreme does our author 
carry his ideas of biblical poetry that one might, on his principles, 
construe the larger part of the New Testament into poetic form. 

In his arrangement of the Pauline epistles Dr. Briggs says (p. 97) 
that the Thessalonian epistles “were soon followed” by those to the 
Corinthians, although the dates he assigns show an interval of at least 
four years. He thinks Galatians was probably written in the spring of 
58, and Romans about the same time. As to the epistles of the 
imprisonment, Philippians is certainly Paul’s, Ephesians probably, 
Colossians less probably. “The group of pastoral epistles cannot be 
explained within the limits of the life of Paul given in the Acts,” 
but may have been written by that apostle at a later period, near 
the close of his life. The epistle to the Hebrews lacks sufficient 
evidence of Pauline authorship. “The author was a man of the 
Alexandrine school, who had been converted to Christianity, and who 
aims to reconcile Philo with Christianity,” and he may have been the 
eloquent Apollos. 

The critical theory of the Apocalypse set forth in the volume on 
the Messiah of the Apostles will probably command little following. It 
is, to our thought, the least satisfactory portion of the author’s work, 
and exposes him to the charge of being carried away by a craze for 
divisive analysis as surely as he himself charges others with being 
misled by “a craze for logical systems.’’ After stating the positions of 
Voelter, Weizsaecker, Vischer, Weyland, and Spitta, he frankly declares 
that he cannot accept the analysis of any one of these critics, and does 
not see his own way “through all the mazes of this intricate problem” 
(p. 289), but he feels that he has a new contribution to offer towards 
the desired solution. We opine that many critical minds that have not 
the slightest prejudice against a divisive analysis, and are most ready 
to welcome any light which reveals the composite elements of a great 
monument of literature, will be slow to accept the new theory of Dr. 
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Briggs. A hypothesis which supposes original documents of diverse 
authorship and date ought, above all things, to be able to show in 
those diverse sources obvious differences of tone, method, sentiment, 
language, and style, but Dr. Briggs and all his predecessors in this 
work have so far failed to produce clear and satisfactory evidence of 
such differences. Their varying theories create or suggest more 
difficulties than they solve. 

Our author acknowledges the obvious unity of the Apocalypse, but 
this unity, he maintains, is the work of the final editor, and the result 
of four successive editions. The book now presents us with seven 
visions, four of which, viz., the epistles, the seals, the trumpets, and 
the bowls, “are marked off from the other three by distinct groups of 
sevens. How is it,” we are asked, ‘“‘that an author who made so much 
of this holy number in four visions did not use it in the other three ?” 
(p. 290) This question seems to assume a principle of criticism which 
would deny an author reasonable liberty in composition. Is it even 
probable that an author competent to write any one of these magnifi- 
cent visions would have carried the same stereotyped uniformity 
through seven in succession? Would he not rather have studied some 
variety in this as he has done in the imagery of his different groups of 
symbols? One might with the same reason ask why it is that, in the 
visions of the seals and the trumpets, the first four in each group are 
noticeably marked off from the other three, while no such distinct 
grouping appears in the visions of the bowls and the epistles? It 
would seem almost preposterous to insist that diversity of authorship 
is the only reasonable answer. As well might one allege that the 
visions of the great image and the four beasts and that of the ram and 
he-goat in Daniel prove corresponding diversity of authorship. 

Another supposed evidence of independent documents is found 
in the fact that the visions of the epistles and the seals have each an 
introductory Christophany, the latter combining both Theophany and 
Christophany. Our author holds that the apocalypse of the seven 
churches (chaps. 1-3) “is evidently the last of the series” (p. 438), 
but he fails to put forth any valid proof that it is of a date so late that 
the author of the other portions of the book might not himself have 
prepared it expressly as an introduction to the series. He contradicts 
himself by admitting, on page 304, that it may have been written in 
the time of Nero, and yet declaring, on page 438, that “it cannot be 
earlier than the Flavian period.” There is every reason to suppose 
that the “ Epistles to the Churches” were written after the rest of the 
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book was, in its main contents, finished. Every epistle seems to 
imply this by some obvious allusion to what appears in subsequent 
portions of the Apocalypse : as, for example, the tree of life, the sec- 
ond death, a written name which no one knows, the ruling of all 
nations with a rod of iron, the morning star, the white garments, the 
book of life, the new Jerusalem and the reigning with Christ upon his 
throne. Such an introduction to his book shows by the very nature of 
its contents the propriety of its special Christophany, and is not in the 
least inconsistent with the additional Theophany which as appropriately 
follows in its place. 

The episodes which come in between the sixth and seventh seals 
and the sixth and seventh trumpets are thought by the critics to be out 
of place, and Dr. Briggs asks, ‘‘ What has become of the scene which 
originally followed the opening of the seventh seal?” We should 
answer that it follows now in its proper place where the author of the 
Apocalypse originally put it, and consists of the vision of the seven 
trumpets. The seventh seal issues in the revelation of the trumpets 
which serve after the manner of apocalyptic repetition to intensify the 
terrors of the great day of wrath depicted in the revelation of the 
sixth seal. The episodes, accordingly, coming in each case immediately 
before the seventh and last disclosure, are an additional evidence of 
the organic connection of the seals and trumpets in the apocalyptic 
scheme of the sacred writer. In this he imitates the method of the 
great epics and dramas, which aim thus to introduce beforehand what- 
ever will serve to enhance the impressiveness of the final scene. The 
symbolism of the trumpets seems to have been suggested by the seven 
trumpets of the fall of Jericho. As their last blast sounded the fall 
of the first great city which stood in the way of the conquest of Canaan, 
so these symbolical seven sound the signal of the fall of the great city 
where the Lord was crucified. 

No critical analysis can claim high regard which rests conspicuously 
upon needless conjectures and assumptions. There are other great 
compositions besides the Apocalypse which an ingenious critical analy- 
sis may plausibly rearrange. One might select those portions of the 
fifth and sixth books of the Paradise Lost which describe the wars and 
fall of the angels, and add in suitable order parts of the poem from 
the first four books and the tenth, and so construct an “ apocalypse of 
Satan”’ without any real improvement on Milton’s epic as a whole. 
We judge the same thing of the “Apocalypse of the Beasts,” which 
Dr. Briggs constructs out of Rev. 10: 1-2, 8-11; 11: 1-13; 12:18; 
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13; 14:8-13; 18; 19:11-21. For the consequent displacement of 
the vision of the woman and the dragon, and the connection of 
chapter 12 with 20; 21:1, 2,16, 18-21; 22: 3-5; 21: 3-5 exhibits the 
arbitrary and violent method of the analysis. One result is that the 
critic is obliged to reject the best authenticated reading of 12: 18 (he 
stood, that is, the dragon stood), and capriciously set aside the impor- 
tant teaching of the biblical writer in 13:2, 4, that the dragon gave to 
the beast “his power and his throne and great authority.” The 
Apocalypse, without critical disruption, now clearly conveys the idea 
that when the dragon saw that he was cast to the earth he went his 
way to make war with the rest of the woman’s seed, and he stood by 
the great sea, and when the monstrous beast came up out of it, he 
took possession of it, and used its power and authority as a mighty 
engine of persecution. We do not see that the new analysis and 
arrangement yield any better sense, or improve the composition. 

2. The exegetical work of these volumes shows everywhere the 
hand of an accomplished master. This may be conceded even where 
the particular exposition is not satisfactory. We feel a convincing force 
in what is said against the Revised Version rendering of Luke 2: 49, “ In 
my Father’s house.” For this translation of the Greek is not exact, 
and it “is not suited to the context or the circumstances. For Jesus 
asks his parents why they sought him, and not why they did not seek 
him there. It was not a question of place, but a question of seeking 
him at all, when they ought to have had confidence in him that he was 
about his Father’s work, wherever he might be.” The exposition of 
the great Kenosis passage in Phil. 2: 5-11 is as able and comprehen- 
sive as it is concise. ‘The comment on Rom. 3: 20-26 is no less note- 
worthy, and the translation, “propitiatory,” in verse 25, is most ably 
defended. Less satisfactory is the explanation of “the man of sin” 
in 2 Thess. 2: 1-12; and the treatment of the “Apocalypse of Jesus” 
(in Matt. 24 and its parallels) is as open to animadversion as is that of 
the Apocalypse of John. What can one say of an interpretation which 
insists that “immediately,” in Matt. 24:29, “must be flexible enough 
to comprehend all the enormous uncertainty” of centuries of human 
history! To our understanding, also, the exegesis which virtually 
makes our Lord say, Verily, verily, I say to you, this generation shall 
not pass away until all these things are fulfilled, but the day and the 
hour may, for aught I know, be two thousand years hence, looks some- 
what like a kind of solemn trifling. Perhaps the freedom and inde- 
pendence of Dr. Briggs as an exegete is nowhere better seen than in 
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his note on the word “seed” in Gal. 3:16, where he says that Paul 
“isincorrect in referring it to Christ alone as a person. But he certainly 
has in mind in the context, and probably here also the collective sense ; 
for he and all believers are conceived of as so one with Christ that 
they die in him, live in him, and inherit the Abrahamic promise in 
him. If Paul had unfolded his argument further, he doubtless would 
have avoided the incidental error. He left his argument unguarded at 
this point” (p. 138). Many will question whether this is better than 
saying that Paul here simply makes use of a rabbinical mode of 
exegesis. 

3. Among the doctrines peculiar to these volumes our space per- 
mits us only to make brief mention of the five following: (1) Baptis- 
mal regeneration is found in John 3: 5, but while we are not to identify 
baptism by water with baptism by the spirit, we should “follow Jesus 
in his teaching that regeneration by baptism is necessary as well as 
regeneration by the divine Spirit.” (2) The life of Jesus which he 
gave as a ransom for many (Matt. 20:28; Mark 10:45) was nota 
price paid to God, who claimed no such ransom; nor was it paid to 
the devil, whose authority was never recognized by Jesus. “It was 
paid to sin and evil as their ransom price” (Messiah of the Gospels, 
p- 112). (3) The grace and mercy of God in Christ are not confined 
in their activities “to the brief period of human life in this world, but 
continue in the middle state between the hour of death and the day 
of judgment” (p. 266). If any “have not the opportunity of the 
Messianic salvation in this life, they will probably have it in the middle 
state after death, and prior to the resurrection and ultimate judgment” 
(Messiah of the Apostles, p. 35). (4) Colossians 1:20 is thought to 
“imply a realm of evil spirits whom God reconciles to himself, and 
Christ is the medium of reconciliation for the heavenly beings as well 
as for men on earth” (Messtah of the Apostles, p. 216). (§) The mil- 
lennium is the entire period of the kingdom of Christ in its domina- 
tion of the world. 

In making use of these volumes we have often felt the need of 
indexes of topics and of Scripture texts. We wonder that a writer of 
such ripe scholarship and experience as Dr. Briggs allowed his work 
to go forth with a defect so obvious, and one that might have been so 
easily supplied. 

MILTON S. TERRY. 

GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE. 
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THE ATHANASIAN CREED AND ITS EARLY COMMENTARIES. By A. 
E. Burn, M.A. Cambridge: At the University Press. 1896. 
Pp. xcix + 68. 


THIS monograph constitutes No. 1 of Vol. IV of Zexts and Studies: 
Contributions to Biblical and Patristic Literature. Edited by J. Armi- 
tage Robinson, B.D. The series has already proved its right to exist 
by the enterprise that has enabled it to be the first to publish a num- 
ber of important discoveries, and by the high scholarship that is 
apparent in all its issues. The series was happily inaugurated by the 
publication of the Afology of Aristides, edited by Professor J. Rendel 
Harris. It has already given to the world a number of newly discov- 
ered documents and improved texts of writings previously known. Its 
announcements of works in course of preparation, including a critical 
edition of the Curetonian Syriac gospels, is highly attractive to New 
Testament scholars and to church historians alike. The writing before 
us, in its rudimentary form, won in 1888 a prize offered by Bishop 
Lightfoot for an essay on this subject. Most of the author’s spare 
time for the past seven years has been devoted to the elaboration of 
the essay, and the result is assuredly a monument of learned industry 
and of critical acumen. The Athanasian Creed (or Quicungue) has an 
interest for Anglicans that it possesses for the members of few other 
communions. The final report of the Ritual Commission of 1867 
occasioned a prolonged and somewhat bitter controversy on the sym- 
bolical use of the Creed in the Church of England. This Creed 
has long been the défe noire of broad churchmen, because of its meta- 
physical character and its rigorous definitions of the doctrines of the 
‘Trinity and the Person of Christ, and because of its intolerance of any 
deviation from its formule. They have felt a natural interest in prov- 
ing that the Creed is not only non-Athanasian (which is now commonly 
admitted), but that its composition dates from the most degenerate period 
of the medieval time. High churchmen and conservatives of every 
type, while they have ceased to argue for Athanasian authorship, have 
been zealous in their efforts to vindicate the antiquity and authorita- 
tiveness of this bulwark of orthodoxy. 

The conclusion reached by Mr. Burn is substantially in accord with 
that of Waterland (1724), who attributed the composition of the 
Quicunque to “ Hilary, once Abbot of Lerins, and next Bishop of Arles, 
about the year 440.” Waterland was of the opinion that it “was drawn 
up for the use of the Gallican clergy, and especially for the diocese or 
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province of Arles ;” that “it seems to have been in the hands of Vin- 
centius, monk of Lerins, before 434, by what he has borrowed from it; 
and to have been cited in part by Avitus of Vienna, about the year 500, 
and by Cesarius of Arles, before the year 543 ;” that “about the year 570 
it became famous enough to be commented upon like the Lord’s 
Prayer and Apostles’ Creed, and together with them ;” that “all this 
while it had not yet acquired the name of the Athanasian Faith, but 
was simply styled the Catholic Faith;” but that “before 670 Athanasius’ 
admired name came in to recommend and adorn it: being in itself 
also an excellent system of the Athanasian principles of the Trinity 
and Incarnation, in opposition chiefly to Arians, Macedonians, and 
Apollinarians ;”and that “this gave it authority enough to be cited and 
appealed to as a standard in the disputes of the Middle Ages... . 
and credit enough to be received into the public service in the western 
churches.” 

This view was attacked by Ffoulkes (1873), Swainson (1875), Lumby 
(1887), and following these by Harnack (1887). The opposing theory 
is succinctly set forth in the following quotation from Lumby’s History 
of the Creeds : (1) Before A. D. 1809 there is no trustworthy notice of any 
confession called by the name of St. Athanasius. (2) Before that date two 
separate compositions existed which form the groundwork of the 
present Quicungue. (3) That for some time after that date all quota- 
tions are made only from the former of these compositions. (4) That 
the Quicungue was not known down to A. D. 813 to those who were 
most likely to have heard of it had it been in existence. (5) That it 
is found nearly as we use it in A.D. 870. (6) A comparison of the 
various MSS. shows that after the combination of the two parts the 
text was for some time in an unsettled or transition state. On every 
ground, therefore, both of internal and external evidence it seems to be 
a sound conclusion that somewhere between A. D. 813-850 the creed 
was brought nearly into the form in which we use it.” 

By a most laborious process, involving the collation of scores of 
commentaries on the Creed and works containing quotations from it, 
printed and MS., the author reaches the conclusion that the creed must 
have existed in substantially completed form and have had symbolical 
authority by about the beginning of the eighth century. Having thus 
reached what he regards as sure ground, he proceeds to work backwards 
through the seventh, sixth, and latter part of the fifth centuries. To 
follow him in his application of the principles of the “higher crit- 
icism’’ to the documents concerned would require more space than is 
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available, and to enumerate the documents studied would be useless. 
Critical texts of the creed and of the principal commentaries that 
form the material for the discussion are furnished. 

It would be rash to assert that the author has established his case 
beyond the possibility of successful contradiction; but he has cer- 
tainly set a hard task for those who would deny the existence of 
the Quicungue in substantially completed form before about the 
middle of the ninth century. ALBERT HENRY NEWMAN. 

MCMASTER UNIVERSITY. 


Tue AGE oF HILDEBRAND. By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D,. New 
York: The Christian Literature Company. 1896. 


THE purpose of this series, Zen Epochs of Church History, is in 
every way commendable. It aims to give an accurate and attractive 
account of the decisive periods of church history. There is every rea- 
son why the general public should have a knowledge of church history. 
Without such knowledge secular history cannot be adequately under- 
stood. Moreover, the study of church history is edifying and liberal- 
izing in the best sense. 

The book before us covers one of the most stirring and important 
periods in all history — 1049 to 1303. Hildebrand stands at the cul- 
mination of papal development. He and Innocent III stand at the 
zenith. But many forces are combining to change environments. 
Boniface VIII, far less able, but more dictatorial than either, utterly fails 
to understand his times. The result is that Romanism is shockingly 
humiliated in 1303. 

Any satisfactory treatment of the age of Hildebrand can be 
nothing less than an outline more or less full of the entire church 
history of the period. Even when this is granted the embarrassment 
of riches is confusing, and the matter of historical perspective is 
fundamental. 

The volume contains 437 pages. At page 124 Hildebrand has 
been evolved, done his personal work, and had his character and policy 
passed upon. The remaining 313 pages are devoted to the conse- 
quences. As we read along, the Crusades, scholasticism, mysticism, the 
various phases of doctrinal controversies, the Albigensian persecutions, 
the rise of the Dominicans and Franciscans, the Inquisition, the mediz- 
val universities are all seen in their relations to the age of Hidebrand. 
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The mention of these subjects gives a partial idea of what the reader 
may expect to find in the book. 

All in all, it seems to us that Dr. Vincent has realized the ideal of the 
series. His protestant point of view is evident from beginning to end. 
But most of his positions and implications would, we believe, stand a 
rigid, critical test. We entirely sympathize with his strictures on the 
strong tendency of our times to condone all sins, even the worst, by 
the overruling power of times and circumstances. He grants that the 
force of social and religious surroundings is very great. “A good 
deal of allowance,” he says, “‘is to be made, no doubt, only tet us be 
careful not to commit ourselves to the conclusion that a man cannot 
rise above the level of his time. The average man does not, asa rule, 
but we are not dealing with average men. Leo IX, Hildebrand, Urban, 
Innocent III, Boniface VIII were not average men.” Moreover, “in 
earlier and cruder ages many men lived above the ethical level of their 
age, and even in Hildebrand’s own age were such men as Bernard, 
Norbert, and Anselm, who lived on a much higher plane.” 

Dr. Vincent uses for his closing sentence a passage from Charles 
Kingsley’s Zhe Roman and the Teuton. Referring to the church it is 
as follows: “Her lie, as all lies do, punished itself. The salt had lost 
its savor. The Teutonic intellect appealed from its old masters to God 
and to God’s universe of facts, and emancipated itself once for all. 
They who had been the light of Europe became its darkness. They 
who had been first became last, a warning to mankind to the end of 
time that on truth and virtue depends the only abiding strength.” 

An excellent classified bibliography adds to the value of the book. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. J. W. Moncrier. 


LEADERS OF THOUGHT IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH. By WILLIAM 
Macponacp Sincriair, D.D. London: Hodder & Stough- 
ton. 1896. Pp. 378. 


THE book consists of twelve biographical studies, as follows : 
Cranmer, the Restorer of Primitive Truth ; Latimer, the Preacher of 
the Reformation ; Laud, and the Medizval Reaction; Hooker, the 
Wise Theologian ; Butler, the Christian Philosopher ; Waterland, the 
Expounder of the Lord’s Supper ; John Wesley, the Evangelist of the 
Masses; Simeon, the Teacher of Vital Religion; Newman, the 
Founder of Tractarianism ; Pusey, the Guide of the Oxford Move- 
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ment; Arnold, the Advocate of Liberal Theology ; Tait, the Wise 
Ruler. 

The principle on which the twelve leaders are selected is that these 
men are “typical of the various aspects of the Church of England 
since the Reformation.” 

The author finds warrant for issuing his volume in the fact that the 
Dictionary of National Biography (from which the details of most of 
the lives are drawn) is “accessible only to a few,” and that the 
biographies of good men are always in order. He believes that by 
bringing these twelve together “in brief in one volume they throw 
light upon each other ;” and he hopes to show that the “ Prayer Book 
and Formularies are enough for plain Christian men,” while “move- 
ments” and “ parties” are sure to result disastrously—thus aiding 
somewhat in bringing the Church of England, now “so unhappily 
divided,” back to the “ Holy Scripture, the early Fathers, and the 
English Reformation.” 

About thirty pages in large type, double spaced, are given to each 
character. Quotations from Green, Hallam, Gardiner, ZLacyclopedia 
Britannica, and the writings of the “ Leaders” abound. No attempt is 
made at original research. 

Cranmer was a great statesman and a great theologian, through 
whose wisdom, moderation, skill, and learning the Church of England 
was saved from breaking with the past—through whom the “ chain of 
continuity” was preserved. To his genius we are principally indebted 
for the Book of Common Prayer and the 42 Articles, which produc- 
tions accord with Scripture and the teachings of the primitive 
fathers. Those events in Cranmer’s political and ecclesiastical career 
which are brought under review are favorably construed, while those 
which are least susceptible of defense are passed over in silence. 

A few sentences are given to the popularity and power of Latimer 
as a preacher, but the sketch of him is chiefly biographical, ending 
with quotations (with which the author seems to agree) concerning the 
pope, the sacrifice of the mass, the real presence, and the Holy Scripture. 

Laud was learned, devout, sincere and self-sacrificing, but hard, 
._pedantic, inflexible and self-willed. He played a part which resulted 
in “wrecking monarchy and church,” leading “honest, free, God- 
fearing Englishmen” to execute “king, primate, and minister.” 
“ Lovers of liberty, freedom of thought, and the simplicity of scrip- 
tural religion, as revived by Cranmer and the reformers, will have no 
sympathy whatever with the policy for which he paid his life. To those 
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who find their ideal in strict ecclesiastical discipline, the active dis- 
couragement of dissent, the doctrine of the offering of the sacrifice of 
Christ by a priest in holy communion, and an elaborate external 
ritual, Laud will appear little less than a martyr.” 

The treatment of Hooker begins with laudatory estimates by 
Clement VIII, James I, Hallam, and others, continues with biograph- 
ical notices, and ends with excerpts from the LZcclesiastical Polity con- 
cerning the invisible church as distinguished from the outward Roman 
or national churches, the heretical character of the Church of Rome, 
the non-necessity of episcopal ordination, the entire validity of ordi- 
nations by other than bishops, the word presbyter to be preferred as 
a ministerial designation to the word priest (which nowhere appears 
in the New Testament), and the real presence of Christ found in the 
worthy receiver of the sacrament and not in the sacrament itself. 

Apart from the biographical details, the essay on Butler is given 
up, for the most part, to a laudation of Zhe Analogy, in which 
Reeve, Ueberweg, and others are freely quoted. 

In Waterland is found the “standard exponent of the Church of 
England doctrine of the Lord’s supper.” Here we learn that the 
eucharist is a sacrifice of “ alms,” of “prayer,” of “ praise and thanks- 
giving,” of “faith and hope and self-humiliation ” — all in “commem- 
oration of the grand sacrifice and resting finally upon it.” We can 
“only commemorate what he did.” ‘We do not offer Christ to God 
in the eucharist, but God offers Christ to us.” We commemorate 
that great offering, ‘‘ but do not reiterate it.” 

The facts in the career of Wesley are given apparently in a sym- 
pathetic vein, though from first to last there is no specific avowal of 
approval. In Georgia Wesley fell into trouble because he insisted on 
immersion in the baptism of healthy babes, required sponsors to be 
communicants, refused communion to those who had sent no previous 
notice, etc. Dr. Sinclair calls these insistences “pedantries.” It must 
be remembered, however, that Wesley was following strictly and con- 
scientiously the rules and rubrics of the Book of Common Prayer. 
In other instances where adherence to ordination vows is much less obvi- 
ous, no idea of censure is even intimated. For breaking church order in 
intruding into parishes not his own, for the unseemly “convulsions” 
and “shoutings” which attended his fervent sermons, for erecting 
preaching houses apart from the parish churches, for organizing classes, 
appointing leaders, setting apart lay preachers, convening confer- 
ences, above all for ordaining Coke and others—the exclusive 
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prerogative of a bishop—no word of condemnation is allowed to fall. 
On the contrary, even such a man is, seemingly with pride and satis- 
faction, accounted still a worthy churchman, and place is given to 
Wesley’s protest against secession, written a year before his death. 
“IT never had any design of separating from the church. I have no 
such design now. I do not believe the Methodists in general design 
it, when I am no more seen. I do, and will do, ail that is in my 
power to prevent such an event. Nevertheless, in spite of all that I 
can do, many of them will separate from it. In flat opposition to 
these, I declare once more that I live and die a member of the Church 
of England, and that none who regard my judgment and advice will 
ever separate from it.” 

Simeon is the saintly preacher, divine, president, writer, and 
churchman, whose fervor of spirit and earnest Christian activity are 
impressively delineated. Few Americans would agree with the com- 
mendation of the use of Simeon’s Hore Homiletice. “ Although it is 
best for every preacher to think out his own subject, for many in these 
days of incessant interruptions and countless sermons it is simply 
impossible ; it would be an immense help to every young clergyman 
if he could have Simeon’s two thousand five hundred outlines” (?). 

By far the most interesting essays are those on Newman and Pusey. 
The one started, and the other guided the Oxford movement. With 
neither has Sinclair the slightest sympathy. In the other essays he 
narrates, acquiesces, and admires, but here he criticises, corrects, and 
condemns. On every page he gives us to understand that he is not an 
Anglo-Catholic. He calls to sharp account the men who would pervert 
the teachings of the Church of England and try to foist upon the Eng- 
lish people the discarded errors and superstitions of popery. For apos- 
tolical succession, baptismal regeneration, priestly absolution, the real 
presence, ritualism, and the whole scheme of sacerdotalism and sac- 
ramentarianism, as taught by Newman and Pusey, he has only abhor- 
rence. He is not inclined, however, to undermeasure the extent of this 


Romeward influence. ‘“ About three thousand persons of education 
and influence have followed Dr. Newman’s example in joining the 
Church of Rome. . . . . The English Church Union 


contains twenty-nine bishops (chiefly colonial) and upwards of 35,000 
men, 4200 of whom are in holy orders. They have published their 
president’s appeal for union with Rome. The Confraternity of the 
Blessed Sacrament has more than 15,000 members, of whom more 
than 1600 are priests. There are upwards of 1200 churches where 
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the medieval vestments are used. In a considerable number of 
churches the ritual is not easily distinguished by the observer from 
that of Rome.” 

To Arnold the master of Rugby abundant praise is given, but to 
Arnold “the advocate of liberal theology” —the subtitle of the paper 
—less than a dozen lines are devoted. 

Tait is the wise ruler, who, as Bishop of London and Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, showed his wisdom by his firm, patient, tem- 
perate dealing with tractarianism, which “seemed nonsense, or the 
madness of incipient popery,” ritualism, the Colenso controversy, 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church, and other troublesome 
questions with which his episcopate was vexed. 


Eri B. HuLBERT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Joun Knox. By A. Taytor Innes. Famous Scots Series. 
Edinburgh and London: Oliphant Anderson & Ferrier. 
Pp. 160. 

Ir has just been said that “it frequently happens nowadays that 
little books for the many are written by those who are well qualified to 
write big books for the few.” The present author may be so classified. 
This book is the first to appear in the Famous Scots Series, which aims 
at “uniformity of treatment, distinctly national coloring, and unity of 
criticism.” Mr. Innes has a famous character and he has given us a 
very concise and complete presentation. 

He aims to let us see John Knox exactly as he was. He will have 
us understand the innermost nature of the man, what caused him to 
change from a Romanist to a Presbyterian, whether he was a man of 
absolute sincerity and integrity, what were his weak as well as his 
strong points, his actual work as statesman, diplomatist, and church- 
man, and the historical complications in which he was more or less 
involved. 

For his data Mr. Innes has gone almost exclusively to Knox’s own 
works. Taking his materials thus at first hand he has caught and kept 
the spirit of his subject throughout. 

The perplexities with which Knox had to contend were very taxing 
and the fact that he overcame them so completely is a sufficient witness 
to his greatness. 

As an example we may quote from page 116, showing the diffi- 
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culties he met as a churchman: “It was a great work—nothing less 
than organizing a rude nation into a self-governing church. And 
there were difficulties and dangers in plenty, some of them unforeseen. 
The nobles were rapacious, the people were divided, the ministers 
leaned to dogmatism, the lawyers leaned to Erastianism, the lowlands 
were menaced by Episcopacy, the highlands were emerging from 
heathenism, and between both of these there stretched a broad belt of 
unreformed Popery. There were a hundred difficulties like these, but 
they were all accepted as in the long day’s work. For in Scotland the 
dayspring was now risen upon men!” J. W. Moncrier. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


AGNOSTICISM AND RELIGION. By JAcop GouLD SCHURMAN, Presi- 
dent of Cornell University. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1896. $1. 

Tuis book is divided into three parts: Part I discusses Huxley and 
scientific agnosticism; Part II, philosophical agnosticism; Part III, 
spiritual religion, its evolution and essence. In the first, after a brief 
biological sketch of Mr. Huxley, the author gives us an analysis of his 
character and gifts, paying high tribute to his controversial power, his 
skill in attack and defense. ‘ Huxley was not merely a seeker of truth, 
he was her knight and sworn champion, her defender and her advo- 
cate.” ‘But he was too good a debater, too strong a hater, to put him- 
self at the standpoint of his opponents, and lead them by kindly tact 
and timely suggestion of higher truth out of the bondage of error.” His 
militant spirit was too strong for his pedagogical instinct, in a word. 
Huxley’s recreation and exhilaration was a tilt with an ecclesiastic, 
whom he liked to impale between the horns of an “either— or.” 
President Schurman’s point is that this thesis and antithesis can be 
transcended through a higher synthesis of “both—and.” “The 
many litigious suits in which Huxley was engaged as advocate of 
natural knowledge may all be embraced in three categories: the case 
of Science versus Revelation, the case of Evolution versus Creation, 
the case of the Ape versus Adam.” Beginning with the second, the 
author’s conclusion is that while God is the ultimate ground and source 
of all things, the Universal First Cause, science is in quest, not of this, 
but of the so-called secondary causes—the proximate agencies and 
circumstances—by which things have been modified in the natural 
order of events. The doctrine of instantaneous creation of all things 
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by divine fiat carries the problem out of the field of science altogether. 
‘But that belief had no other basis than the biblical account of crea- 
tion ; and we have now learned that, whatever else the Bible may do 
for us, it was never intended to teach us science.” None of its writers 
has any notion of that order of nature and system of secondary causes 
which it is the function of science to interpret. Let the evolutionist 
concede that God is ground and reason of all things; and the crea- 
tionist, decoming, and the versus is canceled. Creation is the pre- 
requisite of evolution as the bodily system is of digestion. Huxley 
never held that atheism was an inference from the theory of evolution. 

As to the case of Pithecus versus Adam, Huxley considered the 
issue one of capital importance. He reached the conclusion that the 
structural differences which separate man from the gorilla and the 
chimpanzee are not so great as those which separate the gorilla from 
the lower apes. But “if animals of similar structure and function 
are ever descended from common ancestors, then there is no rational 
ground for doubting either that the human species might have origi- 
nated from the simian, or that both are modified ramifications of a 
common ancestral stock.” Grant this, what matters it that your 
ancestor was an ape, if you are a man? The vital matter is not 
whether the race started with a fallen archangel or an exalted ape, but 
what it arrived at. ‘“ You are not what you have come from, but what 
you have become.” 

Thirdly, Science versus Revelation. The author gives a clear and 
able statement of the issue, as conceived by Huxley, and then adds: 
“It is not criticism, it is not science, but it is dogmatism of the most 
arrant type, to assert that miracles are impossible.” It is a question 
of evidence. However, “‘ Grant that none of the miracles reported in 
the Old Testament occurred, grant that many of the historical events 
were very different from what the records would naturally lead us to 
suppose ; still Israel’s vision of a reign of righteousness on earth and 
in heaven is to this day verified in the soul of every good man who.... 
communes with their psalmists and prophets.” So of the New Testa- 
ment, even in much greater degree. I cannot resist quoting these 
eloquent words: ‘What the devout scholar and the devout scientist of 
modern times yearns for is not the theology of Christendom, but the 
religion of Christ. That religion I call the absolute religion. It is 
not true because it is in the Bible, it is in the Bible because it is eter- 
nally true. Its forms may change; its embodiments may perish; its 
records may pass away ; for all these belong to the world of sense, and 
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may fall a prey to the contingencies of time; but the religion which 
Jesus lived and taught will endure as long as the human soul itself, 
which it is the glory of that religion to have bound indissolubly to its 
Divine Original. .... The evolution of our religion brings us back, 
at the dawn of the twentieth century, to Christ himself.” 

Part II traces, suggestively, the genesis of modern philosophical 
agnosticism from Spencer and Mansel back through Hamilton to Kant 
and Hume—a development which he compares with the analogous 
period in Greek thought. Thus, if the doctrine of the unknowableness 
of God appears and reappears at every critical epoch in the evolution of 
philosophy, it would seem to have some necessary connection with the 
progress of constructive thought itself. Now the themes of philosophy 
are reality and knowledge. Historically, man at times has laid undue 
stress upon the things of sense, treating perceptions alone as truth, 
and material objects as the sole reality. Philosophy has too often 
reduced knowledge to sensation and pictured God after the analogy of 
material things or mechanical processes. Such a knowledge cannot 
reveal God; and such a representation of God as an object among 
other objects easily discloses absurdities and contradictions. ‘‘Agnosti- 
cism, therefore, is the corollary of every sensational theory of knowl- 
edge and every mechanical conception of God.” Dr. Schurman 
proceeds to the refutation of agnosticism, whether it affirms that knowl- 
edge is inadequate to the apprehension of God, or that, conversely, 
God transcends the reach of knowledge. This is the ablest work of 
the book, and it is doubtful whether our language contains a more 
conclusive and classic refutation of this transitional and temporary 
phase of thought, whose merit is in being a reaction from the excessive 
dogmatism of metaphysical theology, the damnosa hereditas bequeathed 
by Greece to Christian thought. The night of agnosticism is far 
spent, but, “as we strain our eyes to catch the first glimpses of the 
blessed moon, let us remember that, but for its humiliation and chasten- 
ing in the valley of the shadow of agnosticism, the human mind would 
not, in our generation, have initiated the most important reform since 
the Reformation —the substitution of the spiritual religion of Christ 
for the speculative religion of Christendom.” 

The third part of the book is devoted to an interpretation of spirit- 
ual religion. The author looks first at the development of religion in 
the individual mind. There are three stages in the development of 
the soul ; acquiescence and absorption in custom, tradition, inherited 
beliefs, and “sacrosanct formule ;” the stage of doubt, a spiritual 
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puberty ; finally, reasoned belief which, following credulity and doubt, 
brings the man peace again by a larger knowledge and a riper experi- 
ence. But religion has also an objective side. It is a system of doc- 
trine and worship embodied in the creeds and rituals of the churches. 
Turning to this, Dr. Schurman traces broadly the development of 
religion as an objective system and institution. Cult, not creed, was 
the first step in the evolution of religion. There could be no heretic 
in the primitive world. The second stage is that of creed or dogma, 
which yet isimplied in cult. ‘The perfect dogmatist declares that we 
are saved by faith; and by faith he means acceptance of a number of 
propositions. .... The believer wins heaven ; the doubter—let him 
be anathema! .. . . The doctrinaires hold that dogma is the essence 
of religion.” The creeds of the churches all agree in furnishing a 
theory of the divine existence and government, a theory of the origin 
and destination of man, and a theory of the creation, course, and final 
purpose of the world—subjects upon which our knowledge is but 
partial, provisional, and only relatively true; and in the past the 
churches have all sinned through ignoring this consideration. ‘The 
Christian churches knew that the earth stands still, with heaven above 
and hell beneath. They knew that the world was created in six days, 
and so much of it each day. They knew exactly how the first man 
and the first woman came into existence. They knew how languages 
originated. They knew why men must toil and sweat, and why it is 
that boys kill snakes... .. In the books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments this religion of dogma possessed the truth, final, complete, and 
absolute, about all things of any importance in the life of man and 
God. These infallible oracles came from God himself, who inspired 
the authors. The church was as sure of the actual authors as we are 
of the writers of current literature. Moses wrote the Pentateuch ; 
Solomon wrote Ecclesiastes ; David wrote the Psalms; Job and Isaiah 
composed the works that bear their names.” The arrogance of this 
dogmatism is hastening the close of the second stage of religion. 
Dogma has conjured up the avenger, doubt. All the old landmarks, 
Moses, Solomon, Job, are gone ; and a restless sea of criticism threatens 
to engulf religion with the records it adored. 

Shall we then despair? No, for the final stage of religion, the 
religion of the spirit, is at hand, which will yet include all that is good 
in the other two. This religion will recognize the worth of the church 
to spiritual life, but will not need a unique and separate sect, will make 
its home with any of the religious bodies which recognize it, will lead 
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to a modification if not an abandonment of authority in religion. 
There is only one ultimate authority in spiritual religion, and this is 
the free spirit of man which finds itself in life with God. Lastly, the 
religion of spirit will be not only theistic, but Christian. “I am 
moved more by my vision of the personality of Jesus than I am by 
my thought of his doctrines As Jesus Christ was perfect man, 
so also, and for that very reason, was he the revelation and realization 
of the Divine Father, . . . . therefore Mediator and Saviour.” 
Eloquent, Christian, of philosophic breadth and insight, but a 
few minor points to be found fault with, the book could hardly be 
praised too highly, and should be read by students and preachers 
everywhere. GeorceE B. Foster. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


A New NATURAL THEOLOGY BASED UPON THE DOCTRINE OF Evo- 
LUTION. By J. Morris. London: Rivington. 1896. Pp. 125. 


Tuis is a noteworthy treatise. Its author looks upon the doctrine 
of evolution as now fully established, and believes that it can be made 
the basis of a “ new natural theology.” The older forms of the argu- 
ment from nature to the existence of God are supposed to be no 
longer tenable. Our better knowledge of nature, obtained through the 
doctrine of evolution, renders important changes in that argument 
necessary. Paley’s reasoning is vulnerable at many points, and no 
modification of it by Janet, Momerie, or Flint is worthy of complete 
acceptance. As resting upon evidences of order and design in the phe- 
nomena of nature subject to our inspection, it is outworn and ready to 
be forgotten. For the present phenomena of nature have an ancestry. 
They are not products finished and fixed and explicable as results of 
immediate action by the Primal Energy, but they are parts of a proc- 
ess, an evolution, which has been going on through periods of time 
too vast for computation, which is still going on, and which may per- 
haps never come to an end. 

The first part of this treatise is therefore a criticism and rejection 
of the theistic argument, in so far as it is based on evidences of order 
and indications of design in nature. For as soon as that argument is 
seen to be outworn and ineffective there must be need of a new and 
better one which it is the object of this discussion to furnish. But 
that new and better one must of course rest upon the science of today, 
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and the science of today rests upon the doctrine of evolution. Hence 
“the only true method of procedure is,” in the opinion of our author, 
“to clear from the mind all ideas of design, and follow the teaching of 
evolution whithersoever it leads. Truth cannot be lost ; and whatever 
elements of truth the argument of design may contain will reappear, 
and more readily gain assent, when reset in the ideas appropriate to 
our more advanced knowledge ”’ (p. 22). 

We do not propose to review the author’s criticism of the argu- 
ment from order anddesign in nature. It will be sufficient for our pur- 
pose to let him state in his own words the principal objection to that 
argument, premising only that it seems to us to bear with almost equal 
force against his own reasoning. Having referred to a few of the most 
striking examples of apparent design and prevision, such as Professor 
Flint and others have supposed to furnish evidence of the existence of 
God, Mr. Morris remarks : ““We cannot, with all these examples before 
us, overlook the force of the objection that precisely the same evolution 
order which produces these apparent previsions produces also orders 
of phenomena which are prejudicial to the welfare of man. Every 
year has its tale of disasters from earthquakes, tempests, and floods ; 
its plaints of misfortunes, dearths, and famines ; and its death-roll from 
plagues, epidemics, and wars. And it is the existence of these which 
forbids us to see in apparent previsions, or in the general uses and 
relations of things, direct evidences of wisdom, benevolence and good- 
ness. Nature,if prodigal of bounties, is also remorseless ; the system 
of evolution is as cruel as it is kind, as passionless as it is benign. Nor 
do these opposites admit of any reconciliation ” (p. 44). 

It is only, as our author believes, by looking away from results as 
they now appear in life and nature to processes and their tendency, 
that such opposites can be harmonized in a divine purpose revealed to 
us by evolution. We may look backward to learn the history of nature 
and in the prophetic trend of that history anticipate a full revelation of 
God in the future. “Not,” he says, “by tracing the adaptation of 
means to ends, nor by reasoning from the order and adjustment of 
things to an end, but by inferring the end from the nature of the proc- 
esses that lead towards the end, can we hope to determine whether the 
order of evolution justifies belief in a God who is the Creator and Con- 
servator, the Source and Maintainer of the universe, the Father and 
Preserver of the race of man” (p. 47). Again, near the close of his 
treatise Mr. Morris says, “Man coérdinates the relations of the uni- 
verse to secure certain ends; and, following out the analogy in this 
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direction, instead of looking for the evidences of an Intelligence in the 
coérdination of the relations of the universe, we look for them in the 
end which the coérdinated relations subserve. We come into view of 
this end, however, not as in the argument of design, by observing in 
particular pieces of mechanism the adaptation of means to ends, nor 
yet by reasoning from order to an end, but by discovering a purpose 
in the character of the processes which lead towards the end” (p. 294). 
We have never supposed that the men who believe in the soundness of 
the argument from order and design were indifferent to the working 
of coédrdinated powers or the tendency of natural processes towards a 
worthy end. They do, however, believe that the provisional and tran- 
sitional results of evolution are suggestive of a Divine Hand, as well 
as the same things considered as stages of a development, as parts of 
the great movement of the universe towards the end for which it was 
made. 

In looking at the larger and constructive part of this treatise, it is 
noticeable that the author dismisses the inquiry into origins as unprofit- 
able, though he is constrained to speak of it once or twice near the end 
of his work. His attention is directed continuously to the laws and 
the different orders of evolution, with a distinct view to “ ascertaining 
if a purpose can be inferred from the specific characters which they, 
[the laws] impart to the orders of evolution. And the orders of evolu- 
tion are four, pertaining respectively to matter, to life, to mind and to 
spirit. 

Physical evolution is the primary form. With it the process began, 
for it is impossible to conceive of it as eternal. We follow it back from 
the present phenomena of the universe, step by step, to the beginning 
of the process. In doing this we pass from masses to molecules, from 
molecules to atoms, and from atoms to a primeval, universal physical 
substance, existing at the highest temperature and in rapid motion 
through all its extent. The first product of evolution in this ocean of 
energy was a particular kind of atoms. This was followed, sooner or 
later, by another kind, and this by another, until at last, during the 
lapse of uncounted ages, the seventy kinds, more or less, which are 
known to science were formed. All these have persisted, without 
change of properties, to the present hour. No one of them has ever 
been seen, but they have nevertheless been weighed and their active 
properties ascertained. 

It is unnecessary, if it were practicable, to describe the different 
stages in the progress of physical evolution. But it may be interesting 
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to look at a few sentences which characterize this order of evolution. 
“We surmise that the law of evolution is to be found in one of 
three spheres: (1) in the root-properties of the order, or (2) in the cir- 
cumstances in which these root-properties are placed, or (3) in the con- 
nection between the root-properties and their circumstances” (p. 66). 
“« At the base of all evolution lies the evolution of matter, and the law 
of the evolution of matter is the law of the distribution of energy. 
Whatever changes take place in the physical universe, they are changes 
in the form of an energy which remains constant in quantity” 
(p. 68). “The experience of man, from the first moment when he 
began to build up his knowledge of the universe, has been steadily 
confirmatory of the fact that the phenomena of the physical universe 
are dependent on conditions which are not influenced by the lapse of 
time” (p. 70). “The root-properties of matter are its gravitative, 
molecular, chemical, and electrical effects” (p. 76). “That some 
medium pervades all space is certain. There is conclusive evidence 
that the atoms of matter, whether we regard them as centers of force 
or as vortex rings, have definite relations to the portion of the medium 
which surrounds them ; and light or radiant energy demands for its 
propagation a substance which possesses inertia and rigidity” (p. 81). 
Mr. Crookes postulates a primal stage of the universe when matter 
was in an “ultra-gaseous state, at a temperature inconceivably hotter 
—if such a term could be applied to such a state — than anything now 
existing in the visible universe. In this state, some process akin to 
cooling led to the formation of atoms endowed withenergy. The sub- 
stance most nearly allied to the original matter was first formed ; then 
the next, and so on, the lapse of time between each birth of an element 
being the index to determine its different properties, depending 
upon the then state of original matter, and following an order of increas- 
ing atomic weight” (p.83). “The forces of the universe are only 
known in relation to the changes of the universe ; and force itself is 
merely a name for the rate at which energy does work” (p. 87). 
“There is nothing to warrant us in taking energy to be a product of 
evolution. Evolution began when change began ; but every change is 
a change in the form or mode of an unchanging energy ; and to con- 
ceive for a moment that energy is a product of evolution, we should 
have to inflict on our understanding the fantastic imagination that the 
first change in the mode of energy was the creation of energy . 
Evolution tells us the story of change; but behind change lie the 
unchanging constants of the universe, matter and energy, — if, indeed, 
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these be two and not merely the two different conceptions we are con- 
strained to take of what is really one and the same thing ” (p. 92). 
“We take it as axiomatic that the primary organization cannot be 
looked upon as an occurrence out of a number of possible occurrences; 
but it is possible that the secondary and interdependent organizations 
may be so viewed . . . . The scale on which the operations of nature 
are carried on is so vast and so varied in degree that it may not unrea- 
sonably be assumed that every combination of occurrences possible at 
a given time has been realized; and that what has occurred has 
occurred because the conditions of occurrence were such that these 
and no other could occur” (p. 95). 

Finally, “the process of physical evolution is that of a continuous 

formation of more and more complex relations of matter” 
“In all this we make a progression necessarily resulting from the con- 
ditions under which the evolution takes place; and we may not, 
because of any speculative fancy, refuse to this progression its legitimate 
significance that the order of evolution points forward to some ultimate 
stage of organization ”’ (p. 98). 

Protoplasmic evolution is next considered. And on this Morris 
speaks with great clearness, describing the physical elements and 
phenomena of protoplasm, and showing how it differs from any com- 
bination of chemical substances. “In protoplasm we have thus an 
order of activities altogether different to those we have met with in 
the physical order of evolution. And however ingeniously we may 
seek to link on the protoplasmic structure to the physical states of 
matter, we cannot fail to see in its properties the rise of a new order 
of phenomena. . . . We need not hesitate to say that if an hypothesis 
can be constructed which is able to account for the origin of protoplasm 
in accordance with the principle of continuity, such an hypothesis must 
be regarded as more or less probable. But a physical explanation of 
the structure of protoplasm would in no way account for the energies 
of life, or enable us to class the activities of life under the category of 
such physical processes as we have hitherto found to prevail” (p. 101). 

He then proceeds to point out the differences between a crystal 
anda worm. Thus: “A crystal of any substance, when broken up 
into an amorphous mass, can, by a repetition of the process by which 
it was originated, be restored again, while in the case of a living body 
this is impossible . . . . The formation of living matter is universally 
conceded to be beyond the chemist’s power. Protoplasm, living and 
potent of future modifications, is as unique as the chemical elements 
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themselves . . . . Evenin the assimilative process there are elements 
which are distinctly peculiar to life. Its relations to the system of 
energy are characteristic, not so much of the assimilative process in 
itself, as of the work done by it. The activity of protoplasm in its 
assimilative aspect consists essentially of two parts, a living agency 
which is stable, and a non-living molecular stream continually under- 
going transformation ; and while the latter is subject to the system of 
energy, the former is as ultimate a cause of change as the physical 
forces themselves” (p. 104). 

Morris also calls attention to the differences between vegetable and 
animal life. ‘Plants in general act upon inorganic substances and 
convert them into organic; and animals feed on vegetable tissues, or 
on the tissues of other animals; but in both plants and animals the 
function of assimilation is the same, and takes place under the same 
conditions . . . . The waste of an animal body is incessant, and food 
is constantly required, in a great measure already prepared, to supply 
the loss of tissue; while in general the plant builds on, and stores up 
the energy it receives” (p. 118). ‘The power of movement we find to 
preserve its original characteristics only in the plant life of the earth, 
and to have become in animal life modified at a very early stage into 
the special functions of nervous and muscular tissue.” Again, “Assimi- 
lation, reproduction, and the power of movement, are the root- 
properties of life; and from the basis of these properties, by the 
assumption of adaptative features, life has progressed on the earth until 
every available sphere, presenting the conditions suitable for existence, 
has become filled with appropriate forms of life . . . . Wherever life 
could live it has lived ; and in every locality a complex order of relations 
is observed to prevail among the various kinds of plant and animal life 
which inhabit it. The insect and the flower mutually support, the one 
the perfect life of the other” (p. 119). 

We must not, however, attempt in any way to summarize the facts 
presented by our author in this part of his work. But the conclusion 
which he reaches is that the evolution of life is ‘a continuous adjust: 
ment of the root-properties of life to physical relations, under a law of 
selection in which is represented the physical order. And this, though 
suggestive of a purpose, carries us no further than the conception of a 
purpose of which the,end is conditioned by the material order ; and the 
material order points to a time when all life will have died out. The 
purpose of life cannot, therefore, be the primary purpose of the 
whole order of evolution,” if that order reveals a Divine Father. 
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Mental evolution is treated in the third place, the writer having 
thus far studiously refrained from treating the connection between vital 
phenomena and the manifestations of mind. But now he affirms that 
“‘mind is not matter, nor are the manifestations of mind activities of 
force. Matter is made up of physical relations, . . . . mind is essen- 
tially a consciousness of relations. Neither is mind life, nor are the 
manifestations of mind vital activities . . . . In truth, the anal- 
ogies between mind and life are fanciful rather than real ; for to apply 
the term self-conservation to life is to extend the meaning of it beyond 
its due limits. Life forms in their protoplasmic aspect are conserved, 
not self-conserved, and the conservation is in every case nothing more 
than a mechanical relation established by means of natural selec- 
tion between the native reacting power of the protoplasmic body 
and its environment . . . . The state of the case, however, is 
different with regard to the manifestations of mind and the changes 
of relation associated with mind . . . . All changes of 
relation attendant on mental manifestations are, in fact, attendant 
on the consciousness of relations, and not merely, as in the physical 
and protoplasmic orders, on mechanical processes’’ (p. 147). The dis- 
cussion of this topic is full and satisfactory. There is a section on 
“The Philosophical Views of Mind,” criticising especially the doctrine 
of Herbert Spencer, another on “The Nervous System as the Organ 
of Mind,” another on “The Physical Side of the Mental Life,” 
another on “The Inner Side of the Mental Life,” another on “ The 
Evolution of the Manifestations of Mind in Relation to the Inheri- 
tance of the Nervous System,” another on “ The Further Evolution of 
the Manifestations of Mind by Means of the Social Bond,” and a 
chapter on “The Manifestations of Mind in Relation to the Proto- 
plasmic Law.” Under the last heading a number of very interesting 
thoughts are presented. 

Thus: ‘When mind had once asserted itself as a primary influ- 
ence in the order of evolution, under the complex environment 
resulting from the presence of competing organisms, direct advantage 
must have been given to the mental adaptability of the individual ; and 
the spur of want urging an animal to mental activity must have played 
a considerable part in the evolution of intelligence to meet particular 
needs. And it is not leaving the solid ground of nature to say that, 
in view of the positions of the individual as a feeling and thinking 
unit, the struggle for existence has been the schoolmaster of mind to 
bring it to perfected self-consciousness ”’ (p. 180). “In the higher stages, 
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consequently, the character of the order of evolution may be deter- 
mined by the power of mind” (p. 181). Again: ‘“ The dispositions of 
the universe which make evident a want of beneficence relatively to 
life are in relation to mind further educive and directive of it. The 
struggle for existence is the schoolmaster of mind ; and what appear 
harsh in this struggle, relatively to life, are, as it were, the birth throes 
of mind.” “If the physical order be thus subservient to mind, may 
it not be that those conditions which, when discussing the argument 
of design, are found to be unfavorable to the well-being of life, and, 
in relation to life, to directly negative a benevolent plan, are not 
unfavorable to the order of mind, and are, in relation to the evolution 
of mind, suggestive of a final cause ?” (p. 186) But “this view of pur- 
pose, however, as prevailing in mind, is insufficient in itself to infer a 
divine purpose . . . . To complete our argument, we must dis- 
cern that the end, to which the purpose in mind is related, is not an 
end which is determined by the conditions of the material order; that 
is, we must prove that the laws of evolution operative in the order of 
consciousness of relations are educive of more than utilitarian ele- 
ments, and directive to other than material correspondencies 

that the adjustments of mind transcend the sphere of the physical order.” 

In the spiritual order of evolution we have what we are seeking, 
that is, sentiments which transcend the sphere of the physical order, 
and which are governed by laws independent of the physical order. 
“Our love of knowledge for its own sake, our delight in beauty and 
awe at the sublime, our inward monitions of a moral law, and our 
feeling after God, are all more than utilitarian adjustments 
they‘are also all governed by one and the same law of sympathetic 
relationship. For this law of sympathy there is no place in the 
material order of things. By it we are carried outside ourselves into 
sympathetic union with all things and with God . .. . We 
therefore escape from all objections that arise out of the character of 
the material order” (p. 297). 

“The sympathetic accord between nature and the intellectual and 
esthetic attributes of man proves the divine immanence; and, taken 
alone, might incline the mind to pantheism. The sympathetic law, 
however, as manifested in morality, carries us further to the recogni- 
tion of the truthfulness, righteousness, holiness, and goodness of God. 
Moral relations are eternal . . . . They are the reflection of the 
divine image in man, and by the very fact of their presence, however 
imperfect, in man, their presence in God is known” (p. 238). 
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Thus, according to Mr. Morris, “all that science has done has been 
to clarify the conception of God in nature. God has not been 
removed further from the universe ; but the mode of approaching him 
in the universe has been made more precise. Modes of manifestation 
that had been thought to be primary have been discovered to be sec- 
ondary; and, though increase of knowledge has shown the operation 
of God in nature to be seemingly less and less direct, God has been 
brought nearer to this universe as a whole. Fuller knowledge of the 
universe has brought truer interpretations of it; and if we now sur- 
render the argument of design it is only to replace it by the higher 
idea of eternal purpose.” 

It may be added that Mr. Morris finds a place in natural theology 
for asserting the providence and the mercifulness of God and the 
fallof man. But we have no space for a representation of his course 
of thought on these topics. Perhaps, however, we may be allowed to 
propose and answer a single question before closing this review. It is 
this: If the processes of evolution do not reveal God until they are 
studied in the operations of the human spirit, why should a writer on 
natural theology trace them out with so much care in the earlier orders 
of being, in matter, in life, and in mind? Why not begin with the 
human spirit, and leave the barren wastes of physical, protoplasmic, 
and mental evolution to the votaries of science? This question is 
not answered in A Mew Natural Theology based upon the Doctrine of 
Evolution. Perhaps because it did not occur to the writer’s mind. 
Possibly his rejection of the argument from order and design in 
nature led him to look with grave distrust upon any reasoning which 
is not based on the whole sweep of evolution through the ages. At 
all events his method is the only adequate one for a believer in evolu- 
tion as the single solid basis of argument for the existence of God. 
For how can one who is in search of the true answer to the question 
of all questions be satisfied with evidence which is not drawn from all 
parts and ages of the known universe? If there are certain orders of 
evolution which do not in themselves imply prevision or purpose (which 
we doubt), it is surely important to ascertain whether they are or are not 
consistent with a wise and controlling purpose as to the whole: 
whether, when complemented and explained by other orders of evolu- 
tion, they favor or antagonize belief in a divine purpose and Ruler. 

Yet we think the amount of space given to the exposition of phys- 
ical and vital evolution is greater than was necessary. A doctrine 
which can confidently be made the basis of so great an argument 
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ought to be well understood by the people who are addressed ; but are 
not the essential facts and hypotheses of evolution generally under- 
stood? It is easy to err in answering this question, and the writer’s 
judgment may be more correct than the reviewer’s. Of one thing, 
however, all who read A Mew Natural Theology will be convinced, 
namely, that Mr. Morris has done a thorough and scholarly piece of 
work. They will also be satisfied that as conclusive an argument for 
the being of God can be based on the doctrine of evolution as the 
one commonly founded on the evidences of order and design in 
nature. Slow processes are not less divine than rapid ones. “One 
day with the Lord is as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one 
day.” And the fullest possible comprehension of the facts will furnish 
the firmest basis for reasoning. AtvaH Hovey. 


NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION. 


A History OF THE WARFARE OF SCIENCE WITH THEOLOGY IN 
CHRISTENDOM. By ANDREW DicKsON WHITE. 2 vols. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1896. Pp. xxiv+ 
415; xili+475. $5. 

PRESIDENT WHITE has rendered most distinguished service to the 
cause of truth in publishing the results of his prolonged investiga- 
tions in this special field of history. Command of time and means, 
exceptionally favorable official positions, and long training in histor- 
ical methods, have all combined in the production of a work of very 
great importance, probably much greater than will appear at first. It 
is not to be wondered at that the patient examination of an astonishing 
amount of practically new material through a period of twenty-five 
years should result in a work which it will take time to appreciate fully. 
Mr. White has told us that the book is an evolution from the original 
contest in which he found himself in connection with the founding of 
Cornell University. He early formulated the following thesis, and by 
lectures and magazine articles proceeded to defend it: 


“In all modern history, interference with science in the supposed interest 
of religion, no matter how conscientious such interference may have been, has 
resulted in the direst evils both to religion and to science, and invariably ; 
and, on the other hand, all untrammeled scientific investigation, no matter 
how dangerous to religion some of its stages may have seemed for the time 
to be, has invariably resulted in the highest good both of religion and of 
science.” 
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The lectures and articles grew into a little book, Zhe Warfare of 
Science, and the book led to further investigation. From time to 
time papers appeared in the Popular Science Monthly under the gen- 
eral caption “‘ New Chapters in the Warfare of Science,” giving us some 
of the results of these later researches, and somewhat preparing us for 
the final presentation of the whole subject in the work now before us. 

The amount of labor involved has been simply appalling, and 
these volumes must ever remain a perfect mine of well-organized infor- 
mation that has been drawn from everywhere. The work is much 
more than a compendium of information, for a captivating style has 
succeeded in putting the endless details into an account so attractive 
that the reader is led along as by a strong romance. 

We believe that Mr. White has been of the greatest service to the 
cause of religion, for he has told the truth, and the truth must free 
religion of the husks of pagan tradition and medizval superstition. 
The world is passing from childhood to maturity, and the things which 
childhood accepted must be seriously questioned by maturity. It is 
well, therefore, to rid religion of its childish trappings and to allow 
it to keep step with the advance of knowledge. That there have been 
so many childish trappings put on in the name of theology seems now 
unfortunate, but it was certainly inevitable. To accept the truth, 
from whatever source that truth may come, is no less the duty of reli- 
gion than of science. 

It will be noted that Mr. White takes no issue with religion, for 
his treatment of the religion of Christ is as reverent as the most 
devout could desire, but he does take issue with the theology that has 
arrayed itself against discovered truth in a way to endanger both 
science and religion. He has succeeded well in preserving the judi- 
cial temper, when one remembers that his book is the outgrowth of a 
somewhat bitter contest. He is safe, however, in resting his case upon 
the facts without argument. One disputed subject after another is 
traced in historical sequence, from ethnic tradition, through medizval 
crudities, to its modern status. It is well shown how both tradition 
and crudity arose from the condition of knowledge and the method 
of thought, though one is kept constantly wondering how there ever 
could have been such ignorance and such methods. It becomes evi- 
dent -that the scientific method, which seeks the facts and then con- 
structs belief, was utterly repugnant to the medieval theological 
method, which hesitated not to scout the facts which opposed its 
beliefs. It becomes an ever-increasing wonder how stoutly and even 
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bitterly men have denied things concerning which they profess no 
knowledge rather than to wait in reverent spirit for the truth to reveal 
itself. 

One impression may be left by a too careless reading of the book 
which we are confident was very far from the intention of the author. It 
seems to array the church against science throughout the whole his- 
tory of the contest, and the church is always appearing puerile and 
vindictive, and science always triumphant. With such an impression 
one may rise from the book with a feeling of resentment against the 
church, a feeling unfair to the church, and not fairly drawn from Mr. 
White’s presentation. It is true that the church as an organization is 
defined by its theology, and that in the defense of its theology against 
the dangerous assaults of increasing knowledge prominent representa- 
tives of the church have displayed zeal without knowledge, but it must 
be remembered that it was other representatives of the church, both 
priestly and lay, who were thus attacked and who were the very 
apostles of science. The opposition that science has met at every step 
of its progress is the natural opposition of conservatism, both within 
and without the church. To us it would have seemed more scientific 
to have spoken of this warfare as between science and conservatism, 
with theology as a conspicuous expression of the latter. In Mr. 
White’s book the churchmen who have been distinguished in the 
advancement of real knowledge are just as conspicuous as those who 
have opposed it, so that the author is free from the imputation of 
denying to the church her real glory in advancing the cause of intel- 
lectual freedom. 

No adequate impression of the subject-matter can be given within 
the necessary limits of this review, for the work is a mass of details 
and treats of the most varied subjects. Some conception of the spirit 
and the scope of it may be obtained, however, from a selection of 
some of the chapter headings, as follows: 

From Creation to Evolution; From “Signs and Wonders” to Law 
in the Heavens; From Genesis to Geology; The “Fall of Man” 
and Anthropology, and Ethnology, and History; From “The Prince of 
the Power of the Air” to Meteorology; From Magic to Chemistry 
and Physics; From Miracles to Medicine; From Fetich to Hygiene ; 
From ‘“Demoniacal Possession” to Insanity; From Diabolism to 
Hysteria; From Babel to Comparative Philology; From the Dead 
Sea Legends to Comparative Mythology; From Leviticus to Political 
Economy; From the Divine Oracles to the Higher Criticism. 
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The book should be read by every thoughtful person; by the 
theologian, for he needs the facts and the less positive spirit which 
the facts must bring concerning the unessentials of his system; by 
the scientist, for he will appreciate better that churchmen have always 
been found among the prophets and apostles of science; by the 
churchman, for he can see the luster of true religion ever growing 
brighter as knowledge has advanced. Joun MERLE CouLTER. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


History OF CHRISTIAN Doctrine. By GEORGE PaRK FISHER, 
D.D., Professor in the Yale Divinity School. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1896. Pp. xv + 583. 
$3. 


Dr. FISHER is exceptionally well prepared to write a history of 
doctrines. He possesses by nature the historic temperament; his mind 
is not affected by prejudice; and he is able to see both sides of a ques- 
tion and to accord due praise to the representatives of both. To this 
natural endowment he has added great acquisitions of learning. More- 
over, he writes in a style at once simple, graceful, clear, and capable of 
expressing the nicest differences of meaning. 

All these qualifications: are evident in the book before us. It is 
singularly free from sectarian passion and bias. It makes no display 
of learning, while yet every page gives proof of wide research and 
careful thought. The language is full of those delicate shadings which 
are required by the subtle distinctions of philosophy and theology. 
The literary charm which made Dr. Fisher’s Grounds of Theistic and 
Christian Belief acceptable to the unprofessional readers of a popular 
magazine pervades this work also. 

The author has kept in mind the difference between Christian 
dogma and Christian doctrine. A history of dogma would consider 
only the official creeds of the various denominations, and would begin 
with the Council of Nice and end with the seventeenth century, when 
the great creeds were finished. It would not consider the movements 
of Christian thought during the past two centuries, a period in which 
Christianity has assumed a less dogmatic attitude, and several denom- 
inations have risen to power with but simple statements of belief, or 
with none at all, while several others have largely forgotten the dogmatic 
definitions for which they once contended. Dr. Fisher has happily 
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chosen the wider field of Christian thought on doctrinal subjects, 
including the formal creeds of Christendom, but also including 
much more. He devotes over a third of his book to theological 
thought since the era of creeds. His readers will appreciate specially 
his sketch of the present tendencies of theology. He rightly includes 
in his history the principal systems of heresy, since these have stim- 
ulated Christians to think soundly and have thus led to the discovery 
and the general acceptance of many truths, and have thus become a 
part of the history. 

There are two forms in which the history of doctrines may be 
written. One is the chronological, in which the whole history is 
divided into periods, and the doctrines of each period are considered 
together. The other is the topical form, in which each doctrine is 
treated by itself and traced from its beginning to the end of its devel- 
opment. Dr. Fisher writes in the first form. But there is great need 
of a history of doctrines in the second, and I hope that he will soon 
supply this want in another volume. He has made it easy for us to 
survey the Christian thought of any particular period. Let him now 
make it easy for us to learn the history of any particular doctrine. 

The judicious character of Dr. Fisher’s thought is apparent in many 
passages in which he corrects popular impressions of history. He begins 


his book by rejecting the term “apostolic fathers” as inaccurate. He 
esteems highly the ability and piety of Wesel, Wessel, Wyclif, Hus, 
and Savonarola, who are known as the “reformers before the Reforma- 


” 


tion;” but he regards them, after all, as essentially Roman Catholic, 
and as differing fundamentally in doctrine from the later protestant 
leaders. Luther he represents as a conservative and cautious theolo- 
gian. In a large section of the Anabaptists he sees excellent and able 
men, as far removed as possible from fanaticism and crime. He does 
not look upon the Unitarian movement in Massachusetts as a revolt 
from excessive Calvinism, for it was influential chiefly in the eastern 
part of the state, where Arminianism had been disseminated and had 
prepared the way for it, while it was little felt in the more Calvinistic 
west. It was a protest against the Puritanic neglect of fine literature, 
rather than against Calvinism, and began with admiration of such 
writers as Sir Charles Grandison and Miss Hannah More, and advanced 
to the admiration of Shakespeare and Goethe. 

Dr. Fisher declines to say at what time the Anabaptists of England 
began to practice immersion, but waits for further discussion to cast 
light on the question. He keeps himself free from all such pre- 
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conceived theories as have forced some writers on the history of 
doctrines to misinterpret their materials, as the Roman Catholic seeks 
in the New Testament a germ of every dogma which he holds, and as 
the school of Baur bent the whole structure of Christian thought from 
its very beginning to the shape of the Hegelian philosophy. 

But while Dr. Fisher is judicious and judicial, he is not cold. 
His pages glow with reverence for Christianity, and with sympathy with 
those who have sought to body forth its great truths in human 
language. Many parts of his work are biographical, and abound in 
the analysis of character and motive. His sketch of Channing is 
a good example of this feature. He appreciates highly many of those 
from whom, if he were stating his own views, he would differ; and 
he does not admire overmuch those who have gained the victory 
in the various doctrinal controversies of the past. Thus he gives us no 
mere catalogue of parties, of dogmas, or of states of opinion at 
particular epochs, but warm and living and well-balanced portraitures, 
and his work, though it is free from passion and from all excess of 
statement, does not lack the color and vitality which belong properly 
to all historical writing. 

An excellent feature of the work is its brevity. One might suppose 
that an adequate history of Christian thought from its beginning could 
not be compressed into a single volume of moderate size; but Dr. 
Fisher has accomplished this difficult task. He has not sacrificed clear- 
ness in order to do this, nor has he given us partial views of the great 
systems of theology. His history is in a good degree round and com- 
plete. He has gained this success by seizing on the strong central 
features of the chief systems of Christian thought, while omitting many 
non-essential details ; by quoting from others only their pivotal expres- 
sions, often only a few sentences, and often, again, only single 
phrases ; and by restricting his footnotes to a few most necessary mat- 
ters. Thus he has given us a full survey of the subject in a book 
which one can hold in his hand and read without the necessity of 
wading through useless verbiage. 

I think that more might be done to ascertain the thought of the 
intelligent laity, as distinguished from that of the few great theologians. 
An example of this work is given in the closing chapter, where “certain 
theological tendencies of recent times” are considered. These are 
chiefly tendencies of the church as a whole, and not of theologians as 
aclass. Could not a similar study be made of popular theology in the 
Middle Ages and the period immediately following the Reformation ? 
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For the Middle Ages the Latin hymns would be an authority. The 
Anabaptist hymns used in Miinster are remarkably orthodox and sober 
and remarkably free from the horrible teachings of Knipperdolling 
and John of Leyden. Would the Roman Catholic hymns of the Mid- 
dle Ages show a similar freedom from many of the doctrinal errors 
adopted by the schoolmen? Moreover, would not a careful study of 
the Roman Catholic writers of our own times, in so far as they are not 
theologians, show a wide departure from some of the dogmas of the 
Council of Trent? 

Dr. Fisher overlooks some writers who have contributed much to 
the formation of Christian thought. I may mention Andrew Fuller as 
an example, who once influenced powerfully the beliefs of both Eng- 
land and America, and who is still studied with attention by theologians. 
Swedenborg is noticed, but no account is taken of the undoubted 
effect produced on modern theological thought by certain parts of his 
speculations. The index is not complete and one consults it in vain 
for a number of names which are found in the text. 


FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE contention of Fichte und Erigena; Darstellung und Kritik, 
sweter verwandten Typen eines idealistischen Pantheismus, von Dr. 
Theodor Wotschke (Halle a. S., Verlag von J. Krause; 1896, pp. 72; 
M. 1.50), is that man looks beyond empirical reality to a transcend- 
ent which is the principle of all finite existence and at the same time 
a fixed anchorage for the human heart in the storm and stress of life. 
This outlook and outreach is the metaphysical artery of the human 
organism and the source of religion and speculation, whose character 
in the individual is determined according as the intellect or the heart 
is the impelling factor and the preponderating coefficient of the exal- 
tation into the eternal world. In spite of individual differences, the 
results of speculation show kindredness. Thus it is intelligible that at 
times we find a singular agreement between philosophers who are sep- 
arated by a millennium, and who form their view of God and the world 
independent of each other. Fichte and Erigena show such similarity. 
The latter setting out from Greek Neoplatonism, the former from 
German idealism, arrive at the same monistic view of the world, which 
derives reality from one principle and considers the great manifold- 
ness of existence, the intelligible world, and sensible objects, as 
expression and manifestation of an Absolute Existence. Both philos- 
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ophers illustrate the effort which rules modern speculation in general 
to overcome opposites and ascend to a higher unity. The author 
gives the solution of the world-riddle attempted by Fichte and 
Erigena,— first, an exposition and criticism of their systems respec- 
tively, then a critical valuation of the two related systems, pointing out 
the permanent and worthful in both systems. It is the merit of both 
thinkers that they sought to overcome the dualistic Weltanschauung, 
thereby shattering the old Greek philosophy persisting still in Chris- 
tendom, and to replace it with a monistic one. But they escaped the 
deistic error only to be entangled in the pantheistic. ‘The ideal is 
divine transcendence without externality and immanence without 
identity. The author suggestively shows how the false method (their 
starting point being ‘“transcendent-theocratic instead of the cosmic- 
anthropocentric”) of these philosophers had for its consequence, in 
part, false results GEORGE B. Foster. 


The Beginnings of the Wesleyan Movement in America and the 
Establishment therein of Methodism. By John Atkinson, D.D. (New 
York: Hunt & Eaton, 1896, x-+ 458 pp.) The genesis of American 
Methodism is here disclosed for the first time. Dr. Atkinson has dis- 
covered most valuable material: he has sifted thoroughly the state- 
ments of Lee and Bangs and Stevens, his principal forerunners, and 
he has overlooked nothing of importance relating to his subject that 
has been published hitherto. The results of his researches are gratify- 
ing and surprising. The founders of Methodism in America (with one 
exception, perhaps), appearing in their right proportions, make a new 
and thrilling picture. The author’s main thesis, to wit, that American 
Methodism was organized in 1773, hecertainly establishes. Joseph 
Pilmoor is revealed in these pages as the conspicuous figure in the 
period of origins, and Francis Asbury is seen entering upon the inde- 
structible labors of men whom he at first misunderstood and depreci- 
ated. Dr. Atkinson wastes space, I think, upon the question of priority ; 
Strawbridge and Maryland Methodism were certainly independent 
of Embury and New York, and should have been treated separately. 
What Strawbridge did is of far more moment than when he did it. 
The author makes too little of him and his work. The book is enriched 
with accurate and vivid pictures of early Methodist preachers and peo- 
ple. These earnest men and women are shown rather than sketched ; 
their deeds speaking for them or they speaking for themselves.— 
CHARLES J. LITTLE. 
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Life and Times of Girolamo Savonarola. By Professor Pasquale 
Villari, translated by Linda Villari, with portraits and illustrations. 
(Popular edition $2.50. Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York.) A large reading public will be glad to learn that this, the most 
satisfactory life of Savonarola, has been published in a neat and sub- 
stantial volume, and put within the reach of many who could not 
afford to purchase the two-volume edition.— J. W. Moncrier. 


The Mind of the Master. By John Watson, D.D. (Ian Maclaren). 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 1896. Pp. viii+ 338. Price 
$1.50.) The book is what we would expect from the author of the 
Bonnie Brier Bush and The Upper Room. While seeking to exalt to 
its place of rightful supremacy the teaching of Jesus, it is a practical 
presentation of that teaching in a few aspects of it, rather than a com- 
plete study of Jesus’ doctrine. In style it is full of charm and vigor, 
and in spirit it is fresh as the airof Drumtochty. One could wish that 
Dr. Watson had not made Paul responsible for post-apostolic eccle- 
siasticism and that in his treatment of the Cross he had not ignored 
Jesus’ words at the institution of the Lord’s Supper.— RusH RHEEs. 


On Sermon Preparation: Recollections and Suggestions. (New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1896.) A valuable little volume composed largely 
of personal experiences in preaching by such leaders in the church of 
England as the Bishop of Ripon, Canon Tristram, Dean Farrar, Rev. 
W. H. M. H. Aitken and Rev. H. W. Webb-Peploe. It frankly 
acknowledges that the function of the preacher has often been over- 
shadowed in the Anglican Communion, that it would be “exquisitely 
cruel torture” for a “really able and sensitive bishop to hear week 
by week all the sermons preached by the clergy in his name,” and 
that many a young man is now ordained “who may never in his life 
have addressed ten persons in a group.” These informal essays, 
packed with most suggestive experience, throbbing with vitality and 
sincerity, are an earnest attempt to infuse higher ideals and better 
methods into modern preaching. Free from professionalism and 
pedantry, the counsels they give come straight “from the burning 
core below” and have power to kindle and illuminate. 

To those familiar with the voluminous homiletic literature produced 
in America in recent years, much of the advice here given must seem 
very obvious and elementary. But if the preacher is told on the one 
hand that the. “best and most helpful commentary is Lange’s,” or that 
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he should “close the mouth at the end of a passage,” he receives on 
the other hand most pregnant and pithy counsel from some of the 
most successful workers of our age, and he meets with such outlooks 
as this: ‘‘ Pray intensely that you may be able to see history, literature, 
poetry, art, education, politics, industry, exploration, civilization, work 
and play as movements of the Lord Jesus Christ.” —W. H. P. Faunce. 


NOTICE. 


Besides THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, two journals published from 
The University of Chicago cover fields allied to that of this journal. These are 7he 
American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, which, as its name imports, 
is especially concerned with Semitic Philology and Literature; and 7he Biblical World, 
a journal which has a more popular aim of extending knowledge of the Bible among 
all intelligent persons. It has been thought desirable to announce in connection with 
each issue of THE JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY titles of recent books, reviews of which 
appear in these journals but not in THE JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY. The following 
books have been reviewed in recent numbers : 


W. H. Kosters, Die Wiederherstellung Israels in der Persischen Periode. 
Am. Jour. Sem. Lang. and Lit., X11, 268-73. 


KENT, C. F., Outline Study of Hebrew History from the Settlement of Canaan to 
the Fall of Jerusalem.—WaARREN, H. C., Buddhism in Translation.—Davips, T. W. 
Ruys, Buddhism: Its History and Literature—HAMBURGER, J., Jesus von Nazaret : 
Geschichtliche, objective Darstellung seines Lebens, Wirkens, und Todes. 2*¢ Aufl.— 
HALMEL, A., Ueber roemisches Recht im Galaterbrief. Eine Untersuchung zur 
Geschichte des Paulinismus. The Biblical World, September, pp. 250-52. 


DILLMANN, A., Handbuch der alttestamentlichen Vheologie.—KENT, C. F., The 
Wise Men of Ancient Israel and their Proverbs.—FABER, W., Aus Jechiel Lichten- 
stein’s hebraischem Kommentar zum Neuen Testament.—Greifswalder Studien. 
Theologische Abhandlungen Hermann Cremer zum 25 jahrigen Professorenjubilaum 
dargebracht.—MEYER, L. R., The Shorter Bible, chronologically arranged, being the 
Holy Bible abridged and with » readings synchronized for popular reading. 

The Biblical World, October, pp. 324-32. 


Bruce, A. B., With Open Face, or Jesus Mirrored in Matthew, Mark and Luke. 
—GILBERT, G. H., The Student’s Life of Jesus.—AsBsotTt, L., The Life of Christ.— 
HovucuTon, Mrs. L. S., The Life of the Lord Jesus.—RENAN, E., History of the 
People of Israel, Vol. V: Period of Jewish Independence and Judea under Roman Rule. 

The Biblical World, November, pp. 405-13. 


OTTLey, R. L., The Doctrine of the Incarnation. 2 vols.—REscu, A., Ausser- 
canonische Paralleltexte zu den Evangelien. Viertes Heft. Paralleltexte zu Johannes, 
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BROWNING’S THEISM. By JosiIAH Royce; Zhe Mew World, Septem- 
ber 1896, pp. 401-422. 


A POET’S originality may be tested by his individual inventions, 
or by his manner of conceiving ideas already more or less familiar. 
The manner in which Browning treated the most familiar of religious 
conceptions, the conception of God, has no insignificant place in deter- 
mining his originality as a man and a poet. 

The traditional Christian conception of God is the product of 
Hebrew ethical monotheism, speculative Greek theism, and mystical 
Indian monism—“ these are the three streams of doctrine whose waters 
now mingle in the vast and troubled estuary of the faith of the Chris- 
tian church.” 

What is Browning’s attitude toward the problems that rise from 
this mingling of ideas? First, Browning conceives of God as Power, 
but never as the mere Unknowable. There is no place in the poet’s 
thought for Materialism and other forms of pure Naturalism. He 
“continues in an undefined way the Aristotelian notion of God as the 
intelligent source of the world-order, and the relatively Oriental faith 
in the One Reality. For our poet, God as power is One and is Real.” 
It is characteristic of him to pass by second causes, and an “inter- 
posing nature,” and to go directly to the highest realm of Power. 
Nature is seen to be wise and beautiful and, by an immediate intuition, 
is referred to God as Power. 

Second, by immediate intuition also, God is conceived as Love. In 
Browning’s use of the term love it includes much more than God’s 
tenderness or pity for us, or his desire to see us happy in his own arbi- 
trarily appointed way; it includes also God’s “delight in our very 
oddities, in the very narrowness of our ardent individuality. It means 
his sharing of our very weaknesses, his sympathy with even our low 
views of himself, so long as these mean our growing” toward the light. 

The Christian doctrine of the Incarnation appeals to Browning 
with special force, but it has little connection, in his thought, with 
other articles of faith, for example, the Atonement. To him the truth 
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of the Incarnation lies “in its revelation of a universal and transcend- 
ently significant aspect of God’s nature,—namely, the human aspect.” 
To say that God is love is to say that God has been or will be incarnate. 
It is by this conception alone that we pass from the God who is mere 
Power to the God who is also Love. 

The problem now is to reconcile Love with Power in the world as 
we know it. 

Shelley’s solution of the problem of Evil (in the Prometheus cycle) 
is shown to be trivial, because it lacks the conception which so power- 
fully possesses Browning. To the latter love includes strenuousness ; 
it means “triumph amid suffering” in the sphere of human experience 
and still more in the divine. ‘Even the divine love itself must need 
for its fulfillment these struggles, paradoxes, estrangements, pursuits, 
mistakes, failures, dark hours, sins, hopes and horrors of the world of 
human passion in which the divine is incarnate. Perfect love includes 
and means the very experience of suffering, and of powers that oppose 
love’s aims.” Herein lies the solution of the problem of Evil. 

The poet sees in the world as it is enough of “love’s beginnings” 
to be sure that with more life more light will come, and we shall learn 
of God’s love by seeing in dark Power “the source of that element of 


conflict, of paradox, of suffering and of ignorance, without which love 
could never possess the fullness of the divine fife. 


I have left space only for the comment that Professor Royce’s article is character- 
ized throughout by his well-known qualities,—learning, acuteness, and philosophical 


grasp. 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss. Pui.tip S. Moxom. 


THE RAISING OF THE DEAD IN THE SyNOPTIC GOSPELS. By EDWIN 
A. AsBott; Zhe New World, September 1896, pp. 473-493. 


In the Talmud the symbolism of death is repeatedly applied to 
those who are “dead in sin.” In the Targum blindness, lameness, 
and the like are interpreted to represent spiritual disease. It was said, 
“In the coming age the saints shall raise the dead as Elias did 

What ‘dead’? Proselytes.” The language of Jesus continues 
this Jewish usage: “‘ Let the dead bury their dead ;” ‘“‘The dead shall 
hear the voice of the Son of God.” Hence we naturally infer that 
when he said to the Twelve, “ Raise the dead,” he meant “ Make prose- 
lytes.” The process of translating the gospel from eastern metaphor 
and poetry into Greek prose might easily give rise to hypotheses of 
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miracle where no miracle was intended. That we find, in parallel 
passages, one gospel saying that Jesus “healed” while another says 
that he “taught,” suggests that the “healing” is a misunderstanding 
of a word intended to mean “spiritual healing” or “teaching.” 
(Compare Mark 6 : 34 with Matt. 14:14; Mark 10:1 with Matt. 19:2. 
In the Parable of the Sower in quoting Isa. 6:9, 10 Matt. has, “lest 

I should heal them,” Mark, “‘\est their sins should be forgiven.” 
Luke, who alone of the synoptists uses ia@e6a in his own person and 
always literally, omits this part of the quotation.) In the charge to the 
disciples (Matt. 10:7, 8), the closing words, “ Freely ye have received, 
freely give,” clearly indicate that it was not literal disease they were 
sent out to cure. All the sick were to be “healed,” but it was the sick 
in heart and spirit. What vestige of evidence is there that in Corinth, 
Antioch, Cesarea, etc., any apostle attempted to make a practice of 
healing the sick in the city? 

Are we then to infer that all the acts of healing attributed to Jesus 
in the gospels are non-historical? That would be most unreasonable. 
The healing of the paralytic and of the lunatic child, the raising of 
Jairus’ daughter, and other similar narratives contain no suspicious 
elements ; they are vivid and generally coherent ; are supported by the 
three synoptists ; their phenomena are consistent with what we recog- 
nize as laws of nature; they correspond with acts of Paul and others 
described in the Pauline epistles and in other New Testament books. 
One safe general conclusion is that Jesus spoke and acted in the -con- 
viction that his main object was to heal the souls of men, and that 
bodily healing was far less frequent than the synoptic gospels would 
lead us to suppose. Whenever the synoptists describe the healing of 
great multitudes at a time the original tradition probably used the 
word in a spiritual sense. 

The second century shows Apollonius alleging that John in 
Ephesus raised a dead man. But Clement of Alexandria tells us that 
John, having entrusted a young convert to an elder, and upon his 
return, questioning the elder about his charge, received the answer, 
“He is dead.” “What death?” “He has died 4 God.” The apostle 
reconverts the man, who becomes a “trophy of resurrection.” When 
Irenzus says that men have been raised from the dead “frequently in 
the brotherhood on account of sore need” by “the prayers of the 
saints” it is by no means improbable that he was loosely and errone- 
ously referring to those who in the preceding generation were rescued 
from spiritual death by the prayers of the Gallican saints. 
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Applying these principles to the raising of Jairus’ daughter we find 
the following reasons for accepting it as authentic: It only professes 
to be the restoration of one who had just died; it contains no signs of 
symbolism ; the graphic details of Mark are natural; and Matthew’s 
and Mark’s accounts when compared indicate the confusion of an 
earlier tradition. 

In contrast with this account is that of the widow’s son at Nain, 
given only by Luke (7:11-17). Contrary to his usual practice, Luke 
mentions a definite place. From the Talmudists and Josephus we con- 
clude that this was a certain Nain in Samaria, so that the “ widow” 
was a Samaritan. Furthermore, one meaning of Nain is “sleep,” 
which suggests a symbolic reference to the sleep of death. 

Again in 2 Esdras there is a vision of a woman mourning the 
death of her only son. The mother is Sion, the son the city or temple 
of Solomon. Hence after the destruction of Herod’s temple, when 
“ widowed” Sion (Lam. 1:1) was mourning for her “only son,” it was 
natural that a tradition should spring up among Hebrew Christians 
that the Saviour had raised up the “‘widow’s son” in raising up him- 
self, the true Temple. Such a metaphor once accepted as a literal 
story, details would naturally be sought in corresponding acts of Elijah 
and Elisha. In 2 Kings 13:21 we find the words, “came and touched 
the bones . . . . and he lived and stood up;” in 1 Kings 17: 22, 23 the 
child “called out” and the prophet “gave him to hismother.” These 
details, slightly varied, are combined in the narrative of Luke. 

No good reason appears why Mark and Matthew should omit this 
miracle if it were fact. But Luke places it just before a discourse of 
Christ’s which contains the words, “ the dead are raised,” as if to pre- 
pare for them, and indicates by the rare use of “the Lord,” which is 
regular in the gospel of the Hebrews, that he drew this account from 
an Aramaic source. We can thus, on the poem hypothesis, explain 
the origin of this narrative, its evolution, date, position in Luke’s gos- 
pel, the motive of the author, and many of his expressions in detail. 
Hence we conclude that it is not history, but metaphor misunder- 
stood. 


This learned and ingenious article loses most of its weight if one accepts miracles 
and credits Luke with that careful research and respect for eyewitnesses which he claims 
in the preface of his gospel. The author’s frank rejection of the miraculous is a con- 
stant make-weight in his scales. The degree of probability in the possible explanations 
which this rejection leads him to suggest will be variously estimated. There is slight 
evidence that Luke chose Nain in order to represent this sign as done in a Samaritan 
village whose name signified sleep. That the “widow” originally symbolized Sion, 
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whose “son” was the Temple, literally destroyed but figuratively restored in the risen 
Messiah, and that this poetry, originating after the year seventy, was transformed into 
literal prose before Luke wrote, taxes belief very heavily. It seems easier, on the 
premises of the paper, to suppose that a young man was resuscitated after some hours 
of apparent death or that one “dead in sins” was restored “alive again” to his 
widowed mother. The phrases upon which Dr. Abbott, like Strauss, Keim, and Holtz- 
mann, base a dependence upon the revivifications of Elijah and Elisha are quite com- 
monplace and naturally involved in the situation. The omission from Matthew and 
Mark is the most serious matter; but if the synoptic common tradition is due to 
sharply defined limitation, oral or written, it might omit even such a miracle as this, as 
well as the great parables peculiar to Luke or the mighty works done in Chorazin. 
Most satisfactory and valuable is the first half of this article. 


GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE. CHARLES F. BRADLEY. 


Dig TAUFE BEI PauLus. Von ERNST TEICHMANN; Zeitschrift fir 
Theologie und Kirche, 1896, Heft 4, pp. 357-372. 


THE testimony of Paul on Christian baptism is important because he 
is the oldest source for the history of Christianity, and uninfluenced by 
such dogmatic considerations as underlie Matt. 28:19. Paul has few his- 
torical data; his interest is that of the theologian. Hence we must notice, 
first, the place of baptism in his teaching. The theology of Paul has 


throughout an eschatological orientation. So the significance of Christ 
lies chiefly in the fact that he has overcome death. Entrance into his 
approaching kingdom is not by works, but by faith in him. By this 
faith one comes into possession of the Spirit, and he who has the Spirit 
has eternal life. 

In Gal. 3: 26 Paul speaks of sonship to God as consisting of two 
elements, freedom from law and the reception of the Spirit. These two 
elements are closely related. The Spirit unites the believer with Christ. 
In Gal. 3:27 this union is expressed in the figure of putting Christ on. 
One who does this is iw Christ. ‘This conception is parallel to that of 
sonship. In vs. 26 the means of becoming a son is faith in Christ; in 
vs. 27, it is baptism into Christ. Of these two conceptions, baptism is 
secondary, and brings no new element into the thought. The apostle 
might have used faith in vs. 27 as in vs. 26. We have now to ask how 
far the other passages, which deal dogmatically with baptism, confirm 
this result. First, Rom. 6. Baptism into Christ is baptism into his 
death, that is, into fellowship with his death. But Christ rose from 
the dead ; hence the hope that fellowship with his death will become 
fellowship with his resurrection. Baptism in this passage has an ethical 
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color, while in Galatians its mystical side is prominent. Yet the chief 
significance of baptism in Rom. 6 is that it brings into fellowship with 
Christ. The passage, 1 Cor. 12:13, is similar. The one Spirit takes 
the place here of the waver in the other passages. The one body into 
which we were baptized is the church. Here the thought of fellow- 
ship with other believers is prominent, while in Romans it was fel- 
lowship with Christ. Briefly, then, the significance of baptism in Paul 
is this: it is the means by which one comes into (mystical) union with 
Christ. This union is realized through the Spirit who enters man at 
baptism. This Spirit is the material (.Stof’) and power which on the one 
hand unites individual believers into one body, and on the other hand 
joins the individual and the church with Christ. What, now, in the 
thought of Paul, is the relation between faith and baptism? Baptism pre- 
supposes faith. It is impossible that there should be a baptism without 
faith. Baptism does not change character, but visibly represents a 
change that faith has wrought. The reason why Paul made this use of 
baptism was psychological. As the solemn act which separated between 
the old life and the new, it made an indelible impression on the mem- 
ory, and the inner experiences which preceded it were called up by its 
mention. These experiences were not so well adapted to mark the 
decisive change in the believer as was the clearly defined act of bap- 
tism. Such a use of baptism by Paul presupposes a general use of the 
rite in the churches. This is against I. H. Kremer, who holds that 
only Gentile converts were baptized. Further, Kremer’s view is exe- 
getically untenable. For (1) it gives a narrowing force to dom in Gal. 
3:26 and Rom. 6:3; and (2) it takes 1 Cor. 12:13 as referring to a 
spiritual baptism, in contrast to the real one. 

Several circumstances help to explain the rapid adoption of bap- 
tism in the early church. There was the example of Jesus, who had 
submitted to the baptism of John. Then, since Gentiles had been 
admitted to Jewish fellowship by proselyte-baptism, it was natural that 
they should be so admitted to the Christian fellowship, especially as 
the earliest Christians were Jews, and Jews who had no thought of 
establishing a new religion. Further, the Gentiles were familiar with 
baptismal rites, since there were such in their mysteries. Paul’s other 
references to baptism confirm the above result. Thus 1 Cor. 1:14 
makes the impression that he did not attach great importance to the 
rite. In view of this passage, Matt. 28:19 must be regarded as of 
somewhat late origin. Paul could not have spoken as he did if the 
other apostles had received such a command from the Lord and had 
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conformed to it. A word of the Lord would have bound him, and 
then, further, as he claimed equal authority with the other apostles he 
could not have taken an isolated position in this matter. Hence we 
may infer from his treatment of baptism that the other apostles were 
not particular to perform the rite themselves. 

Paul judged mildly of baptism for the dead (1 Cor. 15:29). It is 
probable that the dead for whom baptism was performed had accepted 
the gospel, but had not had opportunity for baptism. Two inferences 
may be drawn from this passage: (1) The rite of baptism in itself had 
relatively little significance for Paul. (2) The Corinthians laid great 
weight upon it. Here, then, in a special case we see the two moments 
which are decisive for the position of baptism in the theology of Paul. 
For him, baptism apart from faith was of secondary importance; but 
the church held it in high esteem. The combination of these two facts 
explains the peculiar manner in which Paul has incorporated baptism 
into the circle of his religious and theological thought. 


This article by Teichmann is in the main convincing. It shows that Paul regarded 
the rite of baptism as a-convenient symbol, of no real meaning apart from faith, and 
not as being in itself a necessary ordinance. The article has strong incidental evi- 
dence against the genuineness of Matt. 28:19. The author does not touch the point 
of household baptism, nor does he refer to the mode of baptism. We may infer from 
his general position that he thought of Paul as indifferent in regard to the details of 
the rite. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. GEORGE H. GILBERT. 


ZUR RECHTFERTIGUNG DER KINDERTAUFE. Von P. LOBSTEIN; 
Leitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, 1896, Heft 3, pp. 278- 
298. 

IN this article Professor Lobstein, of Strassburg, notices first the 
objections urged against infant baptism, (1) as foreign to evangelical 
faith, which is essentially personal ; (2) the lack of Scripture support ; 
and (3) that early church history shows no trace of infant baptism. 
Admitting the force of these objections, he finds that the alternative is 
either to postpone baptism till faith can become personal or to find 
new arguments for the baptism of infants. He decides for the latter, 
and sets himself to show how in our day, and in churches that have 
long been Christian, and are far from the relations of the mission 
churches of apostolic days, the baptism of infants can be defended 
on the broad ground of divine revelation and Christian nurture. It 
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does not rest upon some particular dictum probans of the Bible, but 
does spring from “the living spirit of the Christian revelation.” Follow- 
ing this “organic” and not “atomistic” method of approaching the 
Scriptures, he finds infant baptism supported (1) as an “expression of 
the undeserved, anticipating love of God.” His motto here is: “He 
first loved us.” This is the heart of the gospel; not that we loved 
God but that he loved us. Jesus embodied this truth when he loved 
his own unto the end and gave his life for his enemies. He perfectly 
revealed, what the prophets also proclaimed, the free, gracious, unmer- 
ited, new-creating love of God. Deut. 7:7; 8:17; Jer. 31:3; Ezek. 
16:6-8, etc., are quoted. The apostles magnify such love. Rom. 
5:7 £.; John 15:16, etc., are referred to. And nowhere has “this 
message of grace, of peace and joy a more eloquent expression,” a 
more “comprehensible and touching form,” than in the baptism of 
babes and sucklings. The reformers felt this argument, and often 
presented infant baptism as a witness of the gratia praeveniens of the 
Heavenly Father. Every man is as helpless as an infant when the 
sovereign grace of God first touches him. Allis of grace. 

(2) Lobstein presents infant baptism next as an “expression of the 
glorious liberty (or independence, ‘ Unabhdngigkeit’) of the love of 
God.” His motto text here is: “ Heis greater than our heart.” God’s 
love to us does not depend upon our love to him. It is a great error 
to measure his affection for us by the standard of our devotion to him, 
Our hearts are fitful, but his love is ever the same. At times we know 
the unutterable joy of the love of God; but again there comes the 
“sad pain of separation and isolation.” Our faith, however, clings to 
God, though we feel him not; and we hope in his salvation, though 
its joy be for atime absent. “The foundation of our eternal salva- 
tion does not rest upon the uncertain ground of our feelings or 
thoughts or efforts . . . . but upon him who is without vari- 
ableness or shadow of turning.” “Our heart may condemn us, but 
God is greater than our heart.” And nowhere does the truth of this 
text break forth with greater clearness than at-the baptism of little 
children. Here love overflows all limits of age, ability, recognition. 
The child knows nothing of this love; neither does it know anything 
of the mother’s love that guards its cradle. The recognition of the 
babe is no condition of either love. The reformers made this reli- 
gious factor in infant baptism a motive power in some of the great- 
est doctrines of the gospel. They preached the gospel as the “word 
of life,” the ‘‘ promise of grace,” as the unchangeable ground of Chris- 
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tian piety. Predestination for them was the assurance that the all- 
efficient grace of God was above all human changes. Justification by 
faith was nothing else than a “glorifying of the undeserved mercy of 
God.” We had no more claim to it than the veriest babe. Here is 
the real ground of the zeal with which all the reformers fought for 
infant baptism. 

(3) The last argument regards the baptism of children as an 
“expression of the unchangeable faithfulness of the love of God.” The 
text cited is: ‘‘He cannot deny himself.” All our sins and failures do 
not set aside Jesus our Advocate, and make void the grace and love of 
God. Hence the reformers urged all burdened souls to remember 
that they had been baptized as Christians, and God would not deny 
himself; his foundation stands sure. That is, to remember our bap- 
tism is to remember the word which God gave us, the grace which he 
promised, the salvation which he completed through Jesus Christ 
and communicates to us through his Holy Spirit. Baptism thus stands 
not for a magic power to wash away past sins, but for the ever-present, 
ever-uninterrupted grace of God. 

Such a view of baptism, Lobstein says, rejects the Roman theory 
of baptismal regeneration, as well as the Lutheran idea of a germ of 
life or hope given in this ordinance. Such conceptions are unpsycho- 
logical, more or less magical, and lead away from the protestant doc- 
trines of the gospel. He adds that these thoughts of his on baptism 
are not to be regarded as “exhausting the theme.” They deal with 
only “one of the ways” of treating the subject. They consider solely 
what has been called “the divine action” in this sacrament, which 
makes of it “‘an objective grace and a divine gift.” The other side of 
baptism shows the reception of the child into the Christian society, its 
religious training, its gradual participation in all the blessings of the 
church of Christ. Here come the duties of parents, pastors, and 
others. On this phase of the subject he refers to the classical teach- 
ings of Zwingli as beyond all dispute true. He does not agree with 
Arnaud, that “‘in an epoch of deeper faith and greater enthusiasm we 
will give up infant baptism.” He holds that faith and enthusiasm 
consist, not in rejecting such holy ordinances, but in fulfilling them, 
in restoring to the usages of the church their evangelical significance, 
and grasping them in their religious depth. 


We heartily agree with this essay of Lobstein as far as it goes; though we think 
his alternative hardly does justice to either the biblical or the historical supports of 
infant baptism. The Scriptures teach that heredity may be good as well as bad, that 
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John the Baptist was filled with the Holy Ghost from his very birth, that God’s prom- 
ise is to both parents and their children, that regeneration is the way to salvation, 
hence if infants can be saved they can be regenerated, that the children of Christians 
are “holy” as others are not, and that circumcision carried with it all that evangelical 
churches claim for baptism. Calvin (Zmstitutes IV, 16) and other reformers held that 
no argument urged against infant baptism does not apply against infant circumcision, 
which God commanded. We would hardly say with Calvin that the objections to 
pedobaptism from history are “shamefully contrary to truth,” but we are convinced 
that much more can be urged from this source than Lobstein seems to think. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. H. M. Scorr. 


THE ARCHAOLOGY OF THE Mope OF Baptism. By BENJAMIN B. 
WaRFIELD ; Bibliotheca Sacra, 1896, pp. 601-644. 


THE practice of the church is divided into an eastern and a western 
mode. Broadly speaking, the East baptizes by atrine immersion; the West 
by affusion. When we scrutinize the history of these differing prac- 
tices, however, we quickly learn that, with whatever unessential varia- 
tions in details, the usage of the East runs back into a high antiquity; 
while there are indications on the surface of the western usage that it 
is comparatively recent in origin, and survivals of an older custom 
persist side by side with it; so that there was a time when immersion 
was as universal in the West as in the East. There is a sense, then, 
in which we may say broadly that the present diversity in baptismal 
usage is a growth of time; and that, should we move back within the 
first millennium of the church’s life, we should find the whole Christian 
world united in the ordinary use of trine immersion. 

Was conformity to this mode of baptism held to be essential to the 
validity of baptism, or only necessary to the good order of the church? 
There never was a time when the church insisted upon immersion as 
the only valid mode of baptism. In support of this position may be 
cited the testimony of the Didache which allows affusion in case of 
scarcity of water; also, the well-known testimony of Cyprian con- 
cerning the validity of clinic baptism. It is also the assumption of 
the fathers in their discussion concerning the salvation of the apostles 
or of other ancient worthies who had died unbaptized. With whatever 
stringency trine immersion may have been held to be the only regular 
mode of baptism, other modes were not considered invalid. ‘We meet 
with no evidence from the writings of the fathers that baptism by 
affusion was held anything other than irregular and extraordinary ; 
but we meet with no evidence that it was accounted void; it was even 
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held, on the contrary, imperative duty in case of necessity, whether on 
account of paucity of water, or on account of the weakness of the 
recipient.” 

But the evidence of the practice of affusion as something more than 
an unusual and extraordinary mode of baptism which fails us in the 
writings of the fathers seems to be provided in the monumental repre- 
sentations of the rite, although this apparent evidence runs athwart the 
consentient witness of the literary remains. The two lines of evidence, 
thus contradictory as it might seem at first sight, may be reconciled 
by adopting the theory of de Rossi that normal baptism was performed 
in the early church by a mode that united immersion and affusion in 
a single rite. The idea in any case would be an entire bath. The 
candidate standing in the water, this could be accomplished either by 
sinking the head beneath the water or by raising the water over the 
head. The monuments simply bear their witness to the prevalence of 
the latter mode of completing the ordinance. And when we once 
perceive this, we perceive also that the pictured monuments do not 
stand alone in this testimony. The extant fonts also suggest this form 
of the rite. And the literary notices themselves are filled with indica- 
tions that the mode of baptism thus suggested was the common mode 
throughout the Christian world. This is implied, indeed, in the sig- 
nificance attached to the baptism of the head. ‘‘When we dip our 
heads in water as in a grave,” says Chrysostom, “our old man is buried; 
and when we rise up again, the new man rises therewith.” The ritual 
given in the “ Catechesis” of Cyril of Jerusalem contains the same impli- 
cation ; we are told that the candidates, after having confessed their 
faith, “‘thrice dipped themselves in the water, and thrice lifted themselves 
from out thereof.” 

It may therefore be assumed that “normal patristic baptism was by a 
trine immersion upon a standing catechumen, and that this immersion 
was completed either by lowering the candidate’s head beneath the 
water, or (possibly more commonly) by raising the water over his head 
and pouring it upon it.” Additional support for this assumption is to 
. be found in the fact that the fathers looked upon baptism primarily as 
a bath. 

One further question is to be considered, namely, whether this 
mode of baptism represents truly the original mode of baptism as 
handed down to the church by the apostles. The earliest literary and 
monumental evidence does not go back any farther than the middle of 
the second century. At that time a form of immersion, though not 
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without allowance of a simple affusion in case of need, was practiced 
in the church. But Christian institutions in the middle of the second 
century, and much more at its end, were not the unaltered institutions 
of the apostolic age. In these circumstances we shall welcome any 
further line of investigation which promises to throw light on our 
problem. Such light it might seem would be found in the relation of 
Christian baptism to what is known as proselyte baptism or the rab- 
binical custom of initiating proselytes into the Jewish faith by a formal 
and complete immersion. But proselyte baptism was apparently a 
growth of the second century after Christ, and this line of inquiry is 
profitless. The archeological inquiry as to the mode of Christian bap- 
tism leaves us hanging, therefore, in the middle of the second century. 
Where, then, are we to go for knowledge of really primitive baptism? 
If the archzology of the rite supplies ground for no very safe inference, 
where can we obtain satisfactory guidance? Apparently only from 
the New Testament itself. We are seemingly shut up to the hints and 
implications of the sacred pages for trustworthy information here. 
But the conclusions to which these hints and implications would con- 
duct us it is not the purpose of this article even to suggest. 


This will be to many an unsatisfactory conclusion. It is not questioned by fair- 
minded scholars that very early in the history of the Christian church differences arose 
in the administration of the act of baptism. They were to be expected in ‘connection 
with the growth of the doctrine of baptismal regeneration. But no such differences 
are discoverable in the New Testament. Indeed so clear and definite is its teach- 
ing that historians of every name— Mosheim, Thiersch, Venema, Guericke, Bunsen, 
‘Schaff, Pressensé, Kurtz, Stanley, Déllinger—and New Testament interpreters in 
‘the various branches of the Christian church — Fritzsche, de Wette, Olshausen, 
Alford, Lange, Meyer, Tholuck, Lightfoot — have declared that the act of baptism in 
New Testament times was immersion and not affusion. It is to be wished, therefore, 
that Dr. Warfield had pursued his inquiries a little further and laid before us not 
merely the hints and implications but the clear testimony of the New Testament docu- 
ments with reference to the primitive act of baptism. Perhaps he purposes to do this 
in another paper. 

PORTLAND, MAINE. Henry S. BuRRAGE. 


Das TopEsjJAHR AGrippa’s II, DES LETZTEN JUDISCHEN KOnics. Von 
Car. ErsBEsS; Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, Vol. 39, 


Heft 3, pp. 415-435- 


One of the disputed points of chronology in the New Testament 
times is the date of the death of Agrippa II. In spite of the difficulties 
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which attend a solution of the problem, Schiirer has ventured (Jewish 
People in the Time of Christ, Div. 1, Vol. Il, pp. 205, 206) to say: 
“According to the testimony of Justus of Tiberias, Agrippa died in 
the third year of Trajan, in A. D. 100; and there is no reason for 
doubting the correctness of this statement, as Tillemont and many 
modern writers have done.” Notwithstanding this confident statement, 
Erbes has given in the above article an extended argument for assign- 
ing the death of Agrippa II to an earlier year, namely, the year 86 
A.D. He introducesa piece of evidence “ hitherto wholly overlooked ”’ 
which comes from a much earlier time than the testimony of Photius 
{containing the supposed testimony of Justus of Tiberias referred to by 
Schiirer), and which he thinks is sufficient to settle the question for 
the earlier date. 

The “ Weltchronik vom Jahre 334,” which was published by Momm- 
sen in 1850 (I. Band der Adbhandlungen der philol.-histor. Classe der 
kinigl. sachs. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften) gives a series of figures 
out of which the following table of periods and dates is constructed : 
From the creation of the world until Cyrus was 4916 years; the Jews 
were under the Persians 230 years; the Jews were under the Macedo- 
nians 270 years; the Jews were under their own kings until Agrippa 
II, 345 years; from Agrippa until 194 A. D. (reckoned back from 334 
A. D. by data given) is tog years, leaving 86 A. D. as the date of his 
death. The numbers thus discovered receive confirmation also from 
other sources. 

The testimony of the coins to the limits of Agrippa’s reign is 
by no means clear; Mommsen is correct in saying that the year 
numbers on the coins of Agrippa II present one of the most perplex- 
ing numismatic problems. But from Mommsen’s arrangement of 
the coins of this period Erbes finds evidence that the reign of 
Agrippa extended up to but not beyond the year 86 A. D., a con- 
clusion at which de Saulcy had already arrived (Vumism. de la Terre 
Sainte, p. 316). 

It is argued also with much plausibility that the Antiquities of 
Josephus presuppose the death of Agrippa, and their date we know to 
be 93 or 94 A. D. For Josephus at an earlier time was on good terms 
with Agrippa, who read and praised for its trustworthiness portions of 
the Wars of the Jews while Josephus was preparing it; this work was 
completed under Vespasian. But when we come to the Antiguities 
Josephus has various statements concerning Agrippa which he could 
hardly have introduced if Agrippa had been alive at the time they 
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were written, ¢. g., his charging the whole Jewish-Roman War to the 
permission given the Levites by Agrippa to wear linen garments like 
the priests (An?. 20, 9, 6), and his very unpalatable although true com- 
ments upon the private character of Agrippa and his sisters (At. 20, 
7» 2, 3)- 

The death of Agrippa of course took place before the publication 
of Josephus’ Zife. Erbes agrees with Schiirer that the Zzfe was a sort 
of appendix to the Antiquities, but argues against Schiirer that the 
Life must have followed the Antiguities within a year, for Justus of 
Tiberias had already had his account of the Jewish War written for 
twenty years and he would not have lost time in publishing it after 
Josephus’ Ansiguities appeared with its misrepresentations. Then 
Josephus would have immediately followed up Justus’ work with his 
Life in which he made himself out to be, not the chief organizer 
in Galilee of the forces of the rebellion as Justus truly represented 
him, but as the constant and faithful friend of the Romans. The Zz/e 
presumably then belongs to 94 or g5 A. D. 

The statement of the patriarch Photius in the second half of the 
ninth century, on the alleged authority of Justus, that Agrippa died in 
the third year of Trajan, 7. ¢., in 100 A. D., must therefore be a mis- 
take. Several explanations could be given of how such an error 
might easily have been made. In any case its testimony is not suff- 
cient to set aside the conclusions arrived at by the above presentation 


of data. C. W. Votaw. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Diz HIMMELFAHRT DES JESAJA, EIN ALTESTES ZEUGNIS FUR DAS 
ROMISCHE MARTYRIUM DES PETRUS. Von CARL CLEMEN; Zeit- 
schrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, Vol. 39, Heft 3, pp. 388-415. 


An Ethiopic translation of the Ascension of Isaiah, an early 
Jewish-Christian book, was discovered in 1819. Since that time the 
book has been found also in Latin, and critics have usually discussed 
it from the standpoint of the Latin version, as Clemen does in the 
article before us. All recent critics hold that it contains two or more 
original documents by different authors, which some editor has joined 
together. 

As the title of his paper shows, Clemen is concerned with but a 
single aspect of the book, the testimony to the martyrdom of the apos- 
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tle Peter at Rome which he thinks it gives. His supposition that it 
records this martyrdom is wholly new. But is ittrue? His argument 
may be understood by considering the following points : 

1. Almost all critics think that the various original documents of 
which the Ascension of Isaiah is composed were written in the 
second century. If this opinion is correct, any reference to the mar- 
tyrdom of Peter which the book might contain would be so late that 
we could not regard it as a good witness. Clemen admits that the 
second part comes to us from the second century, but he pushes the 
first part back to the period between A. D. 64 and 68. His discussion 
of the date is too long to be reproduced here ; and it is sufficient to 
say that the considerations which he urges have been weighed and 
rejected by the great majority of those who have examined the book 
with care. 

2. In the first part of the book, which Clemen dates thus early, 
there is a passage which depicts the evil angel Berial as descending 
from the firmament, “in the form of a man, a king of iniquity, a matri- 
cide.” Clemen tells us that this must refer to Nero, and must have 
been written while he was yet alive. After his death there was a gen- 
eral expectation that he would come back from the tomb and reign as 
emperor and continue to manifest his well-known traits of generosity, 
caprice, and cruelty. The great majority of critics see in the passage 
an expression of this expectation. Clemen stands with a small minor- 
ity when he insists that the passage must have been written during the 
lifetime of the tyrant. It is evident that its language might have 
either reference : if it were proven that this first part of the book is as 
early as A. D. 68, the reference would be to Nero yet living; but if 
the passage is from the second century, the reference would be to 
Nero soon to return from the dead. The question is simply con- 
cerning the date of the passage; and as the later date is the more 
probable there is little ground for the contention of Clemen at this 
point. 

3. The passage continues as follows: “ Et plantam quam planta- 
verunt duodecim apostoli dilecti persequetur ; e duodecim in manum 
eius tradetur.” The first member of this sentence is tolerably clear: 
“ The plant which the twelve apostles planted he shall persecute.”’ But 
what does the second member mean? Clemen translates it: “ One of 
the twelve shall be given into his hands.” But this is a forced render- 
ing of the Latin, which others translate: “From the twelve it [the 
plant ] shall be given into his hands.” 
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4- The apostle given into the hands of Nero, Clemen proceeds, 
can only be Peter, for Paul “is out of the question.” But he does not 
tell us why Paul is out of the question. It could only be on the ground 
that this part of the book seems to have been written by a Jewish 
Christian, and that a Jewish Christian would not speak of Paul as one 
of the twelve apostles. But this is by no means certain ; hundreds of 
Jewish Christians rejoiced in the apostleship of Paul, and in Rome he 
was specially revered. 

5. The martyrdom of Peter, Clemen continues, must have taken 
place at Rome, because the Neronian persecution did not extend to 
other parts of the empire. This is a conclusion, however, which many 
judicious historians call in question. The first member of the Latin 
sentence which I have quoted does not favor this limitation ; the tyrant 
was to persecute the entire plant of Christianity which the whole com- 
pany of the apostles had planted. 

6. The passage does not tell us what became of the apostle, grant- 
ing that it speaks of an apostle, after he fell into the hands of the 
tyrant. Clemen assumes asa matter of course that he suffered martyr- 
dom. 

It is on this evidence that we are to regard the Ascension of 
Isaiah” as an early witness to the Roman martyrdom of Peter, and 
are to congratulate ourselves that at length we have “ formal proof” 
of it. 

The argument, as the reader perceives, is encumbered at every 
point with improbable conjectures. It leaves the early date of all parts 
of the book in doubt. It leaves the asserted reference to the living 
Nero in doubt. It leaves the asserted reference to Peter in doubt. It 
leaves the martyrdom of the apostle, if we grant the reference to an 
apostle, in doubt. It leaves the place or places where the persecution 
occurred wholly in doubt. 

I think it probable that Peter was crucified at Rome, but I am not 
able to find any evidence of this in the Ascension of Isaiah. Nor 
am I able to regard any part of the book as “ the oldest literary monu- 
ment of Christendom,” as Clemen calls it. But, while I reject these 
opinions, which constitute the thesis of the writer, I appreciate his 
article highly for its very valuable summary of the work done by other 
critics of the book. I do not know where else to find so complete and 
so fair a review of their arguments and their conclusions. 

FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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UNGEDRUCKTE EXCERPTE AUS EINER SCHRIFT DES PATRIARCHEN 
EvuLoGIUS VON ALEXANDRIEN UBER TRINITAT UND INCARNATION. 
Von O. BARDENHEWER ; Theologische Quartalschrift, Vol. 78, Heft 
3, PP- 355-401. 


EvuLocius was patriarch of Alexandria from 580 to 607. He was 
a warm friend of Gregory the Great, and, like him, entered earnestly 
into the battle against the heretics of his time, confuting them with 
both voice and pen. Various fragments of his works have been pub- 
lished, chiefly by Cardinal Mai, but, as a whole, his writings are yet to 
be discovered. A treatise, or part of a treatise, by Eulogius was found 
two or three years ago by Krumbacher in the National Library at 
Paris, where he was searching for materials for his sketch of Michael 
Glykas, the Byzantine chronicler of the twelfth century. A few 
months later he found in the Bodleian Library of Oxford another copy 
of the same treatise, but much more extensive. The copy at Paris is 
full of all sorts of errors, besides being greatly abridged, while that at 
Oxford is remarkably correct. 

The treatise, if it may be so called, has two closely related themes: 
first, the Trinity, and next the incarnation. It was evidently written as 
an exposition and defense of the doctrine of Chalcedon. The persons 
of the Trinity are represented as equally without a superior, without 
limits, and without change, as equal in wisdom and power, and as 
equally to be adored by the believer. This view is pushed so far as 
almost to suggest a doubt whether there are any differences of dispo- 
sition, of tendency, by which the three persons can be distinguished 
from one another, or any reason, except arbitrary choice, for the dif- 
ferences of office and function by which we knowthem. Nevertheless, 
Eulogius attempts a distribution of their functions, apparently with 
reference to their tendencies, and perhaps at the cost of consistency. 
He sees a representation of the Father in the human understanding, 
of the Son in human speech, produced by the understanding, and of 
the Holy Spirit in the human soul. Or, again, the Father is the root, 
the Son the branch, and the Holy Spirit the fruit. Or, still again, the 
Father is the tongue, the Son the word uttered by it, and the Holy 
Spirit the mouth. Though these representations seem to us somewhat 
forced and clumsy, they interest us because they proved helpful to our 
forefathers in the faith. 

The incarnation and death of the Second Person of the Trinity are 
illustrated by many fanciful conceits, some of which were afterwards 
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woven into medizval sermons and hymns. Mary is the second Eve, 
undoing the mischief wrought by the first. The production of the 
person of Christ in her resembles the production of the pearl in the 
oyster by the lightning which flashes from heaven and strikes to the 
depths of the sea. As the pearl partakes of the substance of the oyster 
and of the brightness of the lightning, so Christ partakes of humanity 
and divinity. Because Adam was condemned to eat his bread in the 
sweat of his brow, Christ sweat in the garden. Because the earth was 
condemned to bring forth thorns and thistles, Christ wore a crown of 
thorns. Because it was the sixth hour of the day when man stretched 
forth the hand to the tree to pluck the forbidden fruit, it was the sixth 
hour of the sixth’ day when Christ stretched forth his hands on the 
tree to die. Because the feet of man wandered in evil ways about the 
tree of Paradise, the feet of Christ were nailed to the tree of 
Golgotha. 

With these fancies are mingled some illustrations of a higher kind. 
Christ, for example, works as a human being, and as a divine being, 
and the two activities are present in every word and deed. “The 
knife, when it is heated to redness, both cuts the wood and burns 
it, so that it bears the marks both of cutting and of burning. Thus 
we are to think of the two activities of Christ as inseparably con- 
nected. There are also two inseparable activities of the sun; that 
of its light, and that of its heat; and these two differ in kind. The 
moon has light without heat. Melted lead has heat without light. 
But the sun unites both these forces in its activity, and it is thus an 
image of Christ, of whom God says: ‘To them that fear me shall the 
sun of righteousness arise.’”’ 

In reference to the sufferings of Christ, to his personal appearance, 
and to the perpetual virginity of Mary, Eulogius expresses the views 
which we know were prevalent as early as the sixth and seventh 
centuries. The divine nature of Christ did not suffer in his crucifixion. 
The body of Christ was majestic and beautiful in appearance. He 
caused that Mary should continue to be a virgin after his nativity, as 
before. 

From these examples it is evident that the document contains little that is new. 
Yet we should be grateful for it since it brings before us once more.the struggle of 
our forefathers to grasp and explain the great truths of the Trinity and the incarnation, 
which we accept as a part of our Christian inheritance from them, and which they dis- 


covered and transmitted to us by laborious and consecrated effort of thought and 


speech. 
. FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
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THe CHRISTOCENTRIC THEOLOGY. By CHARLES F. DoLE; Zhe New 
World, September 1896, pp. 422-437. 


A CERTAIN group of Christian thinkers, such as Principal Fairbairn, 
of Oxford, Dr. Lyman Abbott, Dr. G. A. Gordon, Professor Harris, 
of Andover, and others, propose a new theology. They are men of 
warm, genuine religious feeling ; men even of vehement enthusiasm. 
Their system is called “Christocentric,” because it identifies Chris- 
tianity with the doctrine of the person of Christ. The elder evan- 
gelical theology insisted on a circle of tenets, such as the infallibility 
of the Bible, the fall of man, eternal punishment, etc., which the new 
virtually discards. Its simple creed is that Christ is a unique being 
who incarnates the love of God. To worship, obey, and love him is 
to worship, obey, and love God. To be out of accord with him is to 
be in sin. To possess his spirit is to be saved. This is a practical as 
well as a simple gospel. 

Moreover, it makes an appeal to sentiment. The name of Christ 
possesses a charm acquired through many centuries of indoctrination 
and association with all that is noble and lovable. This theology 
further offers a show of philosophical foundation. Dr. Gordon sug- 
gests that “‘the eternal Pattern of our race” may have been included 


in the nature of the infinite God. Man longs for a perfect king to 
follow; why should not this perfect king appear and show him the 
norm of his life? 


In testing this theology one should note its lack of consistency 
and structure. Its idea of Christ and his relation to deity is mys- 
tifying. Here, its advocates say, is “the Eternal Filial,” “the Christ 
in the deity,” “in God’s nature there is an Eternal Society.” These 
expressions either stand for absolute mystery, in which case they might 
as well be a large algebraic X, or they contain some helpful truth 
regarding the nature of God. If so, what is their meaning? Or we 
may inquire into the idea of the person of Christ metaphysically. 
Was Christ on earth an infinite person? Then he was not what he 
seemed ; which would be the heresy of Docetism. Evidently he did 
not possess the attributes of infinity and omnipresence. How is he 
then zow an infinite person? Either we have two Gods exactly alike 
in all particulars or the true personality of Jesus is lost. But what of 
the life of the unique, “the Archetypal Man”? First, such an ideal 
being is not areal man. A real man grows; never attaining to the 
absolute. Jesus was a real man; he was capable of temptation. It is 
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not in human nature to grow into, but towards the ideal pattern of 
the race. The idea of a pattern incarnated is in itself out of line with 
all we know of the universe. No star or flower or crystal presents the 
absolute norm of its kind. Every man is man only as he is less than 
the ideal man. The truth is, that the identification of the ideal man 
with the historic Jesus is the obvious survival of an outgrown pseudo- 
Platonic theology. The Christocentric theologians do not themselves 
treat the historic Jesus as the ideal man. 

They do not accept his authority as implicitly as they profess to do. 
They cannot point to a single teaching of his which they accept simply 
because he said it, and not because it is in their judgment true. They 
take good care to interpret the words of Jesus in the light of the uni- 
versal reason. In using analogy to illustrate their view of the place 
of Jesus they show more than elsewhere the weakness of their position. 
If Jesus is in religion unique as other exceptional men are, each in his 
sphere, why are they not satisfied in classifying him among the proph- 
ets, as other exceptional men are classified in their special spheres? 
But the main question is one of facts. Was Jesus an unique person 
according to the records? Is it true that in his life alone the mani- 
festation of God has been complete in such a manner as to make his 
conduct everlasting rule, and his word the word of God? The evi- 
dence in the records is not sufficient to establish this. His life is given 
in fragments. Was he sinless? All that can be said is, that no evi- 
dence of sin appears in his record. But the same may be said of many 
other good men. On the other hand, the records show that he was 
tempted; he was subject to waves of depression; he was impatient 
towards certain classes of evil doers; he did not sympathize with the 
rich and influential; he showed bitterness towards the Pharisees. 
These characteristics are below the ideal of manhood. The positive 
facts for which Jesus is accounted unique are also not satisfactory. His 
teachings, though clearly and forcibly put, are not new. His love and 
devotion, though the purest and greatest known in any individual, are 
found in all souls in a lesser degree. In fact, they show his humanity 
to be not less but more real. His claims for himself cannot be con- 
ceded any more than those of Savonarola or any other noble soul who 
was the creature of the age he lived in and shared its imperfect views. 
Either he was misunderstood or deceived as to himself. In either 
case his claims fall to the ground. His miracles must be treated on 
the same principles as other miracles performed before or since his 
day. In one place Jesus is certainly unique. This is his historical 
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position. With him the new type of loving life came to stay, though 
occurring sporadically before. He stands at the glorious point in his- 
tory where the line of spiritual life, before somewhat flickering, becomes 
sure and continuous. To recognize this of him is to admit the senti- 
mental, illustrative, and symbolic use of his name. To demand any- 
thing more in his behalf is to ask what cannot be justified at the bar 
of reason, while it serves as a disturbing element. 

The article is a critique of the Christocentric theology from the standpoint of 
modern Unitarianism. The writer has certainly pointed out some serious flaws in the 
new system. But he asks too much of his opponents. To his charge that they are 
not able to state clearly the metaphysical side of their doctrine they may fairly retort: 
That may be due quite as much to the subjective conditions in their critic as to their 
own failure to grasp and present the matter. It is certain that his critique of the 
general doctrine of the Trinity to the effect that this doctrine does not furnish any 
helpful elements as to the personality of God is a misjudgment of the doctrine made 
by a very small fragment of those who have tried to think through the subject. The 
vast majority have recognized in it very great helpfulness. 

McCorMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. A. C. ZENOs. 


THe ONE FLock oF Curist. By Cnaries A. Briccs; Reformed 
Quarterly Review, July 1896. 


In the interpretation of the story of the Good Shepherd, found in 
the gospel of John, his personal relation to the individuals of the flock 
is usually considered, but Dr. Briggs considers his relation to the flock 
as a whole. 


Jesus predicts the union of Jew and Gentile under one Shepherd. 
It is his mission to effect thisunion. He sends his ministers to preach 
the gospel to the whole creation, and tells them that he will not come 
again until, through their preaching, all his sheep have been led into 
the one flock. This one flock, as a complete and perfect organism, 
is the goal of his redemptive work. But before the time of the accom- 
plishment of his gracious purpose, it is not the mind of Jesus that his 
sheep should remain apart, sca*tered or organized in a great number of 
different flocks. There is one Shepherd for each of the sheep, and 
only one Shepherd for the whole body of the sheep. The only nor- 
mal relation is one flock, one Shepherd. 

But all Christians are not now gathered into one flock. The 
Roman Catholic church recognizes no other flock of Christ than that 
within its own fold. Protestants, to be sure, regard all who love Christ 
as members of the invisible church, but, since no visible church is 
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coéxtensive with Christianity, some of Christ’s sheep are excluded from 
it, and by such exclusion are debarred from all the advantages derived 
from the organization. This failure of Christianity to realize the ideal 
of Jesus is a sin which should not be condoned; it is, in short, high 
treason to the church and to Christ. 


1. It was not the design of Christ that his one flock should be 
divided by racial differences. Jew and Gentile were made one in him. 
But now Christianity is divided on racial lines. There are the Greek 
and Latin churches. The Copts, the Armenians, and the Syrians for 
the most part are disunited. The German race is essentially protes- 
tant. But all should recognize the legitimacy of various racial types 
in the common Christianity. 

2. Christ did not intend that his one flock should be divided by 
national distinctions. The successors of the reformers committed the 
sin of dividing it by national lines. And these lines of demarcation 
are kept up even in the United States, where the Reformed are divided 
into Presbyterian, Dutch Reformed, German Reformed and French 
Reformed. The same state of things substantially exists among the 
Lutherans. 


3. It is not the mind of Christ that his flock should be broken up 
by differences of social condition. In early Christianity, rich and poor, 
bond and free, were on the same footing in the church. In this 
respect the Roman Catholics have been faithful to Christ; but it has 
remained for American protestants to organize special denominations 
for freedmen (?) and to establish congregations on the principles of 
social clubs. Christ himself will at last separate the goats from the 
sheep, but neither he nor his apostles ever separated the sheep from 
one another. 


4. It was not the design of Christ that his flock should be divided 
by differences of doctrine. Pharisees and Sadducees in Jesus’ day 
radically differed in doctrine, yet worshiped in the same temple. Paul 
contended with Barnabas and with Peter and James, yet did not break 
the unity of the church. Jewish and Gentile Christians remained in 
the one church, though the church at Corinth was torn by contending 
factions. But the compulsory subscription of creeds. has divided 
Christendom into many denominations. While, however, these differ- 
ent denominations may rightfully contend for their theories in the 
forum of scholarship, he who by his theory divides the flock of Christ 
is guilty of /ése-majesté. 
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5. Differences in forms of worship should not divide the one flock. 
Each congregation should have absolute liberty as to forms of wor- 
ship, and differences in ritual should not become walls of separation 
between different bodies of believers. 


6. It is not the mind of Christ that his flock should be divided by 
differences in church government. Church government is not divinely 
ordered, and British Christianity has committed the great sin of divid- 
ing the flock of Christ by questions of polity. Thereis good in each 
of the various polities, but each has unfolded its own peculiar form at 
the expense of certain advantages contained in the others. 


In order to unite into one flock the various folds, we must agree on 
the essentials. A definition of the essentials of the church may be 
regarded as the formal principle of church unity. But we shall never 
make this definition unless we are compelled by the irresistible force of 
a material principle. Love is that force. 


Dr. Briggs thinks that if we were ready to give up everything not 
essential, all Christians might be brought into unity on the ground of 
the historical episcopate. 


We have not space for extended criticism, but we notice : 


1. That Dr. Briggs perhaps unwittingly exaggerates the divisions of the one flock. 
It is true that evangelical protestants are divided into many denominations, but these 
denominations are united in doctrine on ninety-five points in a hundred, and are able now 
to discuss without bitterness the points on which they disagree. They are also heart- 
ily codperating in building up the kingdom of God. A large degree of unity is already 
secured. 

2. The Greek and Latin churches are not divided on racial lines. The Greek 
church is the state church of Russia. Russia contains more than a hundred nationali- 
ties, that speak more than forty languages. Three-fourths of its population are Slavs. 
The line separating the Greek and Latin churches is both national and ecclesiastical 
rather than racial. 


3. National churches exist on account of the union of church and state. They 
are separated politically, but in the main are united both in doctrine and spirit. More- 
over, there are, in all parts of the world, hosts of independent churches, like those in 
apostolic times, which cannot be separated either by racial or national lines. 

4. When Dr. Briggs says that Christ would not have the one flock divided by differ- 
ences of doctrine, what does he mean by doctrine? If theories concerning doctrine, 
we heartily agree with him; but if the central, saving doctrines themselves, we must 
positively dissent. Christ certainly taught that it does makea difference as to what 
a man’s doctrine is. 


5. While Professor Briggs denies that there is a divinely ordered church govern- 
ment, he admits that the “ general principles of church government were known and 
practiced by the apostles.” Why not adhere to them and so secure unity in polity? 
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6. Why should not the work of becoming one visible organism begin some- 
where ? No wise man can reasonably expect all the divisions of the visible church to 
be wiped out at one time. The change toward unity must come gradually. First of 
all let those who differ least unite. Forexample, let the Presbyterians and the Dutch 
Reformed churches come together. One such object lesson would do more to hasten 
the desired end than a thousand learned essays. 


7. But when the longed-for unity does come, we doubt if it will be through any 
adjustments of the various existing creeds and polities, through the “ historical episco- 
pate,” or “quadrilateral,” but it will come rather through a new baptism in the spirit 
of Christ. Then, without any extraneous appliances, non-essentials will disappear. 
Men, eager to know the divine will, will ask for the word of God. That word, not 
man-made creeds, nor propositions from any class of ecclesiastics, will be the basis of 
unity. Men will hear the Shepherd’s voice and follow him. Then, and not till then, 
will Christ’s prayer be fully answered that his children “ may all be one.” 


GALUSHA ANDERSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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